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THE KASHMIR RAILWAY. 


One of the most interesting announcements concerning the 
Eastern world that has been lately made, is that a proposal 
has been laid before the Government of India by the 
Kashmir State, and virtually accepted by them, to construct 
a line of railway from the neighbourhood of Rawalpindi 
in the Punjab, into the valley of Kashmir. A long article 
was devoted to the subject in Zhe Zzmes of February 12th, 
which discussed at some length the advantages of the pro- 
posal and the several routes which had been surveyed and 
examined before finally selecting that known as the Panjar 
route. The project is, however, so interesting, from many 
considerations, political, commercial, and military, that it 
deserves some further attention in a Review primarily 
devoted to Asiatic matters. 

Of the advantages which a railway will bring to the 
beautiful, land-locked valleys of Kashmir, now so difficult 
of access, no one can have any doubt who remembers, or 
was officially connected with, the great Punjab famine, 
which commenced in 1877 and continued, with more or 
less violence, till the close of 1879. The population of 
Kashmir is almost entirely dependent on the rice crop, 
which is abundant or scanty in proportion to the fall of 
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snow on the lofty hills surrounding the valleys, and which 
feeds the streams throughout the summer heat. 

The spring harvest of 1877 failed, and the rice crop, 
which promised to be exceedingly abundant, was destroyed 
by the early winter. The Governor of the Valley was at 
the time Wazir Pannu, a well-known and trusted official of 
the late Maharaja, but a harsh administrator, careless of 
the sufferings of the people so long as he could extract from 
them the State revenue demands. The people, already 
impoverished by the loss of their harvest, which lay rot- 
ting in the fields, were nevertheless compelled to pay the 
Governor’s demands. No attempts were made to import 
grain, and by the summer of 1878, famine was everywhere 
present in Kashmir. Throughout the year the state of 
affairs drifted from bad to worse; the Maharaja and his 
officials seemed apathetic in presence of the disaster, and 
it was only on the strongest pressure of the British Govern- 
ment that active measures for the relief of the distress 
were at last undertaken, the greater portion of them carried 
out by English officials, under the orders of the Punjab 
Government. If a railway had then existed to pour grain 
into the Valley, hundreds of thousands of lives would have 
been saved; but the mountain roads were difficult, and the 
deficit in the food supply, continually increasing through 
the deficient harvests of 1878, was so great, that it was 
impossible to convey on baggage animals, the only trans- 
port available, sufficient food to save a large portion of the 
population of Kashmir from absolute death by starvation. 
No one will ever know what was the total mortality in the 
Kashmir famine. The Punjab Government estimated that 
upwards of half of the population perished, and I have 
seen estimates placing the loss still higher. There have 
been several other famines in Kashmir during the last 
sixty years, notably, one during the year 1831, during 
the government of Sher Singh, and a second in 1865. 
It may indeed be said, although the records of historical 
famines are themselves meagre, that with the normal 
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condition of mal-administration, the difficulty of import 
of grain, and prohibition by the State of all emigration, 
famines have occurred in Kashmir about every twenty 
years. The meteorological conditions of the country ren- 
der the climate exceedingly uncertain; and failure in the 
crops may arise from absence of the spring rains for the 
early crops, from failure of the winter snow supplying the 
streams for the autumn crops, or, as was the case in 
1877, from an early winter, with incessant rain and snow, 
destroying the October rice crops on which the population 
was chiefly dependent. 

It is a matter of great congratulation that the Maharaja 
and his Council have recognised that the only safety 
for the Kashmir population, and the only security for 
the revenue, which a catastrophe like a famine throws 
into confusion, is the construction of a line of railway 
from the Punjab to the heart of the Valley, which will 
practically render famine impossible in the future. It 
is on this ground chiefly that the construction of the 
railway has been pressed on the Government of India. 
Until it has been made, the country will not be secure 
against a calamity like that of 1877-8; and a very heavy 
weight of responsibility would rest on the Imperial 
Government if they declined to support and further, in 
every way, the construction of the line upon which the 
prosperity of this interesting country mainly depends. 
Very few native States have shown the foresight and 
wisdom which the Kashmir Council, under the disin- 
terested advice of the British Resident, have displayed. 
The Maharaja has had all possible routes for the line sur- 
veyed by his Chief Engineer, Major-General De Bourbel ; 
and that which has been finally decided on is the one 
which presents the fewest physical difficulties, and which 
will prove the quickest and cheapest to construct. 

If once the danger of a periodical famine, due to the 
difficulty of importation of grain, be removed, Kashmir will 
rapidly recover its former prosperity, and double its scanty 
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population ; for the soil is exceedingly rich, and almost all 
the products of temperate regions can be produced there in 
abundance. Of rice I have already spoken. The cultiva- 
tion of hops, which was commenced under the superin- 
tendence of the Murree Brewery Company, has, so far as it 
has been continued, been entirely successful, and the quality 
of the crops produced has been excellent. The shawl manu- 
facture has for many years past been ina state of depres- 
sion, chiefly owing to the fact that Kashmir shawls, the 
great demand for which came from France, have gone out 
of fashion. But it is still an important industry, and there 
are many others which may fill up the loss; of these, per- 
haps silk is the most important. There is no country in 
the East where the silkworm flourishes better; and the 
climate is eminently suited to the growth of the mulberry. 
The great difficulty which has hitherto been experienced is 
in the reeling of the silk, which requires highly-skilled 
labour ; and when this has been improved by the importa- 
tion of skilled operatives from without, there is no doubt 
that the Kashmir silk will obtain the high quotation in the 
European markets which its intrinsic qualities deserve. 
Cotton and saffron are also valuable products, and the 
dairy produce is an important export. Immense herds 
of sheep and goats feed on the high pastures, both in 
Kashmir proper and in the mountains beyond. The wool 
of Kashmir, of which the famous shawls are made, is cele- 
brated throughout the world; and even if the shawls con- 
tinue to be less in demand than formerly, there are 
numerous fabrics in pashmina and pattu which will always 
command a wide sale. 

Of the fruits of Kashmir, the grape is the most impor- 
tant, and vines of many species produce an excellent wine, 
white and red, which has been successfully manufactured 
under French supervision, 36,000 bottles having been pro- 
duced in 1887; and the supply is unlimited, although the 
produce per acre, owing to unscientific cultivation, is at 


present small, and not more than half that of French vine- 
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all Besides grapes, almost every description of fruit— 
ein | apples, pears, plums, cherries, peaches, strawberries, apri- 
iva- cots, and nuts—grows in abundance; and as most of these 
rin- | cannot be produced in the hot plains of India, the exporta- 


is it | tion may be expected to be exceedingly large when means 


lity of transport are available. Timber will be an important 
nu- | article of export, as the Kashmir forests are extensive and 
res- are filled with valuable trees, such as the deodar and the pine. 
the With regard to the mineral prospects of Kashmir, it may 


out _ be well to extract a paragraph from General de Bourbel’s 
ere | report, which shows that there is good hope that in the 
ner- | future the mines will furnish a large additional source of 
yin revenue to the Kashmir State. 
the |“ Little is known regarding the mineral prospects of 
rry. Kashmir; but I have seen sufficient to convince me that 
dis | there is a great field here for the application of capital 
led © under private enterprise, as soon as a railway can be con- 
rta- | structed, and when the requisite facilities and proper pro- 
yubt | tection can be given. Ores of iron, copper, lead, sulphur, 
the and silver have been found in different localities; coal and 
rve. antimony are known to exist in Jammu and Putinch, while 
the | the gold washings in the Indus river and its tributaries, 
4rds_| show that the source cannot be far distant. I have not 
. in had time or leisure to make any active search except in the 
vool | case of coal. Carboniferous rocks, known locally as the 
ele- | Sabathu group, and upheaved by the nummulitic limestone, 
‘on- | extend in a line from Riassi by Kotli to Abbottabad. 
are | Where the limestone protrudes in high scarped hills, the 
‘ays | adjoining sandstone shales and coal are broken through, 
tilted up vertically, and are crushed and friable; but where 


oor- | the limestone has simply upheaved the strata and appears 
ine, | like a boss on the surface, the adjoining strata are tilted up 
red | ata less angle, and the coal at the outcrops comes out in 
oro- | blocks and appears harder. Outcrops have been noted in 


the | thirty different places, of which I have only worked two at 
; at present. In the first the coal was too friable, and would 





not bear carriage ; in the second seam the coal appears to 
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be of better quality. It is situated about thirty-five miles 
west from Akntr, on the Chenab, or fifty miles from 
Jammu. <A tramway can be made to connect either with the 
Pinch. route about Kotli,or the Banihal route about Riassi.” 

The goods traffic from Kashmir is likely to be con- 
siderable, and will rapidly increase with the development 
of the country. In the same way the present amount of 
imports from British India may be expected largely to 
increase with the construction of the railway; and the 
Kashmir routes to Central Asia will absorb a large 
proportion of that trade which now passes through 
Afghanistan in spite of the high customs duties levied 
upon it. The increase in the passenger traffic it is diffi- 
cult to estimate, for the reason that Kashmir is a country 
full of sacred shrines, annually visited by large numbers 
of Hindu and Muhammadan pilgrims. The expense and 
difficulty of a pilgrimage to these shrines are now very 
great; but with the facilities offered by the railway there 
is no doubt that the pilgrim traffic will enormously in- 
crease, while tourists, both European and native, will visit 
this most delightful of countries in ever increasing num- 
bers. Although it is by no means easy to calculate, with 
even approximate exactness, the amount of goods and 
passenger traffic on a line like that now proposed, a great 
portion of which passes through a scantily peopled coun- 
try, and where the revenue must be chiefly expected from 
through traffic,—yet there can be little doubt that, with the 
rich country of Kashmir at one terminus of the line, and 
British India, with its enormous population and increasing 
trade, at the other, the prospects of the railway are ex- 
ceedingly good, and will in a short time exceed any 
guarantee which may be jointly given by the Imperial 
and Kashmir Governments. 

The route which has finally been selected will join the 
main line of the North-Western Railway a few miles be- 
low the great military station of Rawalpindi, and, passing 
about one-third of its length due north through British 
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territory, will follow the valley of the Jhelum river to 
Baramulla and Srinagar, which would be its present ter- 
minus, The chief advantage of this line is, that the 
gradients are comparatively easy, and the construction of 
a railway through the hills will be both simple and inex- 
pensive when compared with the proposed routes by 
Punch or Banihal, where the mountain ranges, far too 
high for a practicable line across them, require many miles 
of tunnelling; but on the Panjar route the tunnelling will 
be small, the time of construction will be no more than 
four years, against five years by the Banihal route and eight 
years by Punch. The total capital required for the Panjar 
route would be 250 lakhs of rupees, as against 350 for 
the Banihal and 370 for the Ptinch line; while that by 
Abbottabad, which has also been suggested, would stiil 
take one year more to construct, and would cost more 
than 25 lakhs in excess of Panjar. 

The objections to the Abbottabad route are principally 
its exposed position on the extreme North-West frontier, 
and the fact that the traffic would be taken still further 
away from the commercial centres to which it is naturally 
directed. In this respect both the Punch and the Banihal 
routes are more direct so far as Lahore and ~ Amritsar are 
concerned; but the great difficulty of railway construction 
on these routes makes their abandonment imperative. 
Cheapness must be the principal factor in the construction 
of a line of this character, which will be, with the exception 
of the narrow gauge line to Darjiling, the only mountain 
railway in British India. The total length of the line is 
estimated at about 210 miles, of which 78 are in British 
territory and 132 in Kashmir. 

Although the line must mainly depend on its through 
traffic, yet, according to General De Bourbel’s report, there 
is a cultivated plateau of about 35 miles in length from 
the North-Western Railway to Sun, 15 miles beyond 
Kahita; while on the Kashmir side, the 36 miles from 
Baramulla to Srinagar are under rice cultivation ; and con- 
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sequently on these 71 miles some local traffic may be ex- 
pected, though on the remaining 139 miles much local 
traffic cannot be hoped for at present. The gauge of the 
new railway will probably be the same as that which pre- 
vails on all the main lines in India, 5 feet 6 inches, although 
this point has not been absolutely determined on. But 
although the cost of the broad-gauge will considerably 
exceed that of a metre-gauge, yet the greater cheapness 
would be dearly bought by a break of gauge at the junction 
with the North Western Railway. For commercial and 
strategical purposes the Kashmir Railway must be consi- 
dered as one of the main lines of India; and it would be a 
mistake for the Government to accept it on any other con- 
dition. With regard to the strategical advantages of the 
railway it is unnecessary to write at length. They are 
obvious to afy person who has considered with any atten- 
tion the military defence of the north-west frontier of India. 
Until this line be constructed there will always be a gap in 
the armour of the Indian Empire, which in time of diffi- 
culty and danger it will be too late to attempt to repair. 
The Maharajah of Kashmir and his Council, with the 
greatest loyalty and good sense, have come forward to 
assist the Government to complete the Imperial defences, 
in which they are as closely interested and concerned as 
ourselves, and have offered to bear their full and fair share 
of the burden of construction and maintenance of the line, 
and are willing to guarantee a reasonable rate of interest 
on the portion which passes through Kashmir territory. 
The golden opportunity has now arrived, and it only re- 
mains for the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State to take care that by undue delay it is not allowed to 
be lost or indefinitely postponed. 
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OUR RELATIONS WITH AFGHANISTAN, 
PAST AND PRESENT. 
II 


THE first business to be done now at Kabul, was the 
capture, trial, and punishment of the guilty in the 
massacre of the British embassy, and the investigation 
of the conduct of the Amir Ya’cub Khan in relation to 
this matter. Two or three prominent men and a number 
(40 or 50) of obscure persons were capitally punished for 
the part they were proved to have taken in the attack 
on the Residency ; but as no evidence of complicity was 
attainable to directly implicate the Amir as a participator 
in the foul treachery, he was deported to India as a State 
prisoner for political reasons. ‘The next business was to 
pacify the country and subdue the resistance of hostile 
gatherings. But this, owing to the absence of plan, 
purpose, or policy, was no practicable matter in the state 
of complete anarchy into which the country had fallen; the 
local governors having everywhere disappeared, and the 
tribal chiefs in all directions working each for his own 
hand. It was easy enough to chastise and disperse hostile 
gatherings of the turbulent populations around the positions 
held by the British forces ; but all these military operations 
and burning of villages, from want of a fixed policy, served 
only to increase the enmity and hatred of the people toward 
us, without in the least tending to pacify the country. 

The point on which the British Government had to 
come to a decision at this time was the immediate dis- 
posal of Afghanistan, which, with the advanced positions 
assigned to the British by the Treaty of Gandumak, and 
the actual possession at the moment of Kabul and 
Kandahar, its northern and southern capitals, was _prac- 
tically a conquered country, and now lay without a ruler 
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on our hands, either to be pacified and settled as an 
annexed province of our Indian empire, or to be aban- 
doned once more to native rulers to be again the cause 
of yet greater anxiety, trouble, and expense. The British 
position with regard to Afghanistan was at this period 
certainly one of great difficulty, and various alternatives 
were discussed as to the course to be now adopted. The 
only fixed point in the policy of the British Government 
with regard to Afghanistan was its determination not to 
annex the country ; and there was nothing left but to cast 
about for some means of extricating the British forces 
from their present positions without abandoning the 
country to uncontrolled anarchy. 

If Afghanistan was to be maintained under Barakzai 
rule in its present consolidated integrity, as left by Dost 
Muhammad and amplified by Sher Ali, and to be given 
another lease of British support and protection, the present 
occasion offered the opportunity of either restoring Ya’cub 
as Amir,—and this is what the people desired,—and_ sup- 
porting his authority by British garrisons at Kabul and 
Kandahar, or such other suitable points as might be 
determined ; or of placing his youthful son Musa on the 
throne, with a native council of administration, the 
members to be nominated partly by the British Govern- 
ment and partly by the Amir, and to be under the 
supervision of a Board of Control composed of British 
officers. If the maintenance of the country as a united 
whole was not considered of such importance, then the 
split up of Afghanistan into independent chiefships, as at 
the time of the dissolution of the Saddozai rule and the 
division of the kingdom among the Barakzai chiefs in 
1818,—under British control and protection, and support,— 
was the alternative that presented itself. This was a 
prospect which past experience had proved to be anything 
but desirable, and one in no way calculated to smooth or 
improve the course of British relations with the country. 
Yet it was the policy actually adopted by the Government 
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an | of India in the Viceroyship of Lord Lytton. The Kan- 
an- i dahari chief, Sher Ali Khan was actually installed in the 


use || government of that province under British control and 
ish | support, with the title of Wali, and as such was acknow- 
iod | ledged by the Queen Empress; and the Kabuli chief 
ves | Wali Muhammad Khan was seriously taken up as a suit- 
‘he | able governor for Kabul under similar conditions ; whilst 
ent | as to Herat, the idea was actually entertained—nay, the 
to | offer was made—of restoring that province to the 
ast | Persians. Had this scheme of breaking up Afghan- 
ces |  istan into chiefships been adopted, without at the same 
the | time supporting the several chiefs of our selection with a 


military force in their respective capitals, it is certain that 


zai Afghanistan would have become a scene of continuous 
ost | anarchy and a hot-bed of intrigue, and ere long would 
ren | have necessitated our again occupying the country with 
ent our troops. 

sub The question of Wali Muhammad's recognition as 
Ip- Wali of Kabul was yet under consideration, when another 
nd claimant appeared in the field, not as mere governor of 
be this province or of that, but as Amir of Afghanistan in 
the its integrity, as left by his grandfather, Amir Dost 
the | Muhammad Khan, and as ruled by his own father, Amir 
rn- | Afzal Khan (eldest son and successor of Dost Muhammad) 
the | the de facto Amir of 1866, and acknowledged as such by 
ish. the Government of India of that day. This was no other 
red than Sirdar Abdurrahman Khan, who on the recovery of 
the his throne by Amir Sher Ali Khan, in 1869, fled the 
at | country and for the past twelve years had lived in exile 
he | at Samarkand, on the bounty of the Russian Government. 
in | He was at this crisis of the British political situation in 
— | Afghanistan, drawn out from the obscurity of his asylum, 
; a | and with the countenance and aid of his Russian sup- 
ng porters was now put forward to secure for himself the 
or | country, to the throne, of which he claimed to be the right- 
ry. ful heir. It was a repetition of the Shah Shuja game, 


which was played from the side of India forty years 
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before, only, to be sure, played with greater prudence and 
more foresight, and moreover with complete success by 
the Russians with their kite. 

At the time that Abdurrahman’ appeared in Balkh or 
Afghan Turkistan—the province formerly governed both 
by his father and by himself—in February, 1880, the 
Government of India, in its perplexity for want of a settled 
policy in regard to Afghanistan, was only too impatient 
to quit the country,—the occupation of which in this in- 
tolerable, useless, and very troublous manner was draining 
the revenues of India to a dangerous degree of depletion, 
and unsettling the minds of the natives to no good purpose, 
—and shrunk with dread at the bare notion of any turn in 
events which should prolong the stay of the British forces 
in the country, which the British Government had no in- 
tention to annex. Consequently they seized eagerly upon 
the opportunity now offered to make friendly overtures 
to Abdurrahman, who at this time—March, 1880—had 
already got together with himself four infantry and two 
cavalry regiments, and two batteries of artillery, and was 
busy levying more troops and raising a party for himself 
in Afghanistan. 

In reply to the letter from Mr. Griffin (dated 1st April), 
the political officer with the British force at Kabul, 
Abdurrahman (on the 16th April) desired to know the 
nature of the friendship the British Government now 
desired, and offered to come to Charikar to discuss matters 
with the English officers ; because, if they desired to place 
him in power, it was necessary that they should make him 
secure before they withdrew from the country. At the 
same time-—after this long cogitation—Abdurrahman, 
whether of his own motion or the prompting of his 
Russian friends, candidly declared his obligations and 
gratitude to the Russian Government, from which he had 
received many favours during the past twelve years, and 
frankly expressed his desire to be now the friend of both 
Powers, and to live at peace between them. These frank 
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avowals on the part of Abdurrahman, and his expressed 
desire to be established in the rule of Afghanistan under 
the joint protection of the British and Russian empires, 
did not, in the opinion of the British Politicals, appear 
‘‘to render him less eligible than when selected by the 
British Government, but more so.” And consequently 
(30th April), further communications ensued, inviting 
Abdurrahman to come to Kabul to discuss arrangements, 
with the object of unconditionally transferring to him the 
government of the country, from which, he was informed, 
the British forces would, in any case, be withdrawn a few 
months later; the British Government having no desire 
to annex Afghanistan, but only to establish an Amir who 
was willing to live in peace and friendship with it; and 
as he was ready to do this, the British Government would 
assist him to establish himself and supply his immediate 
wants. As to what he had said regarding Russia, on that 
point there was no difficulty, the British Government 
desiring nothing different from what had been already 
agreed upon between that country and itself. Abdurrah- 
man was further informed that Kandahar had been severed 
from Kabul, and given to Sirdar Sher Ali Khan, who 
had already been recognised as Wali by the Queen 
Empress, but that Herat was at his disposal either to 
annex or not, as he pleased; and, further, that in now 
accepting him as Amir of Kabul, the Government of India 
required no pledges, concessions, or reciprocal engage- 
ments, they merely wished to leave the country in the 
hands of a competent ruler, and were ready to afford him 
facilities and support in establishing himself at the capital. 
This information did not seem to satisfy the expectations 
of Abdurrahman, and he required more explicit infor- 
mation as to the extent of his territory and the nature 
of his responsibilities as ruler of Kabul before he could 
proceed further towards the capital; and to get a reply 
quickly, he proposed to place mounted couriers on the 
road, and to issue a proclamation to his countrymen 
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directing them to assemble within their own bounds, and 
to abstain from provoking hostilities against the British 
army. This was the report of the British messenger on 
his return to Kabul at the end of May. It now appeared 
to our Politicals that Abdurrahman had been merely tem- 


porizing; and as just at this time the general state of 
fermentation among the people was increased and extended 
by letters, purporting to come from Abdurrahman, cir- 
culating through the country, bidding the tribes to be 
armed and ready; and as simultaneously Abdurrahman 
was reported to be in close correspondence with Muham- 
mad Jan—an active participator in the attack on the 
British Residency, and the most energetic and determined 
of our opponents in the field—who was undoubtedly 
levying forces against us, grave doubts arose in their 
minds as to the good faith of Abdurrahman, and they 
recommended that further amicable communications with 
him should be abandoned. 

At this juncture Lord Ripon came to India as the new 
Viceroy. It was clear that the claimant for the throne 
of Afghanistan, let loose by Russia, was not relying solely 
upon British aid and recognition; but was taking early 
measures to strengthen himself independently by sum- 
moning his countrymen to be ready to join his standard 
in case he failed to come to a satisfactory arrangement 
with the British. But so great was the anxiety to avoid 
any course that would create fresh difficulties and prolong 
the detention of the British forces—at this time numbering 
20,000 strong at Kabul—in the country beyond the period 
fixed for their withdrawal (the roth August following), that 
it was decided to continue communications with Abdurrah- 
man, and to send plain replies upon the points to which 
he had referred—namely, the extent of his territory and 
the nature of his responsibilities as Amir of Kabul. 
Accordingly, on the 14th June, Abdurrahman was informed 
that the Kabul ruler can have no political relations with 
any foreign Power except the British, since both Russia 
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and Persia are pledged to abstain from all political inter- 
ference with Afghanistan affairs; and that if any such 
interference should occur, and lead to unprovoked aggres- 
sion on the Kabul ruler, then the British Government will 
be prepared to aid him, if necessary, to repel it, provided 
that he follow its advice in regard to his external relations. 
As to the limits of the country, he was informed that 
Kandahar had been placed under a separate ruler, except 
the districts of Peshin and Sibi, which are retained in British 
possession; and that the question of the North-West 
Frontier of Afghanistan was also excluded from discussion. 
With these reservations the British Government was will- 
ing that he should establish over Afghanistan—including 
Herat, of which he was at liberty to take possession— 
as complete and extensive authority as had been hitherto 
exercised by any Barakzai Amir. That he would not be 
required to admit an English Resident anywhere, although 
it might be advisable to station, by agreement, a Muham- 
madan Agent of the British Government at Kabul. 
Abdurrahman was also informed that he was allowed five 
days within which to send his reply to this communi- 
cation. 

Abdurrahman replied within the limit fixed, and his 
letter reached Kabul on the 26th June. He said that 
what was the wish and object of himself and people had 
been kindly granted by the British authorities ; that the 
boundaries of Afghanistan, which were settled by treaty 
with his grandfather, Dost Muhammad, these were now 
granted to him; that an English Envoy in Afghanistan 
had been dispensed with, and that he might admit a 
Musalman Agent, if he pleased. As to his relations with 
foreign Powers, he said: “How can I communicate with 
another Power without advice from and consultation with 
you? I agree to this also.” In regard to foreign aggres- 
sion upon Afghanistan, he wrote: “ You will under all 
circumstances afford me assistance ; and you will not permit 


any person to take possession of the territory of Afgha- 
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nistan. This also is my desire, which you have kindly 
granted.” As to Herat, he was content to leave it in 
the hands of his cousin Ayub, so long as he did not oppose 
him. ‘ Everything,” he added, “shall be done as we both 
deem it expedient and advisable.” He further intimated 
having written and sent letters, containing full particulars, 
to all the tribes of Afghanistan. 

This reply,—as well it might be,—was considered am- 
biguous ; and as another letter had been addressed to Ab- 
durrahman on the 15th of June, requiring him to use his 
authority to repress tribal gatherings, in reply to which he 
pleaded weakness of authority, and declared that by order- 
ing the clansmen to disperse he should only alienate his sup- 
porters, the political officers at Kabul now again doubted 
the sincerity of Abdurrahman, and for the second time repre- 
sented the necessity, in this critical situation, of breaking off 
with him. The Government of India, however, thought such 
a measure hardly justifiable, and Abdurrahman was desired 
to proceed at once to Kabul. In compliance with this 
request he arrived at Charikar on the 20th July, and two 
days later, with the object of re-assuring the people and 
putting an end to this period of uncertainty, was formally 
and publicly recognised on the part of the British Govern- 
ment as Amir of Kabul. This lucky step was no sooner 
taken than news arrived of the defeat of General Burrows, 
on the Helmand, at Kandahar, by Ayub, and it became 
necessary to hasten arrangements with the Amir. Conse- 
quently on the last day of July, Mr. Griffin proceeded 
to Zimma, sixteen miles north of Kabul, to meet the 
Amir Abdurrahman Khan, and dispose of the matters for 
discussion. This political officer was most favourably 
impressed by the appearance, manner, and intelligence of 
Abdurrahman, who, he believed, was sincerely anxious 
for friendship with the British Government, and that he 
would hereafter prove a valuable ally. On this occasion 
five lakhs of rupees were made over to the Amir, and he 


was requested to send an energetic chief to accompany 
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General Roberts’ force, about to leave Kabul for Kanda- 
har, to secure an unopposed march of the division to 
Ghuzni, to the charge of which place the Amir was also 
requested to appoint an officer. On the 5th August 
nothing remained to be done but to hand over Kabul to 
the Amir, and withdraw the British troops from the 
country. General Roberts’ force now left Kabul for 
Kandahar, and immediately after (12th August) General 
Stewart, with the remainder of the British forces, marched 
away for Gandumak, on the return to India. The Amir 
Abdurrahman, to whom all our recent fortifications of the 
place were made over intact, now took possession of 
Kabul, and entered on his rule of the country. 

Thus ended the hostilities commenced in November, 
1878, by the Government of India against Amir Sher 
Ali Khan, and renewed almost immediately against his 
son and successor Amir Ya'cub Khan. During this period 
of less than two years, the British Government employed, 
more or less continuously, upon and beyond the British 
frontier, as defined by the advanced positions acquired by 
the treaty of Gandumak, an army of eighty thousand 
British troops—European and native—accompanied by as 
many camp followers, and an untold number of transport 
cattle, to the dangerous denuding of the Indian garrisons 
and exposure of our military weakness in the country ; and 
at a cost to the revenues of India of fully twenty millions 
of money, and to the people of the country of much 
political disquiet, great personal suffering, and serious loss 
of life. The war inflicted upon the people of India very 
wide-spread misery and hardship, from the loss by death of 
husbands, fathers, and sons—the natural supporters of the 
family—and from the high prices of food, caused by the 
drain to feed the army in the field. It entailed a serious 
loss of life among the troops and followers, more from 
disease than from battle, and, owing to the enormous 
destruction of camels and draught cattle, paralyzed for the 
time the transport powers of the country. Added to 
NEW 
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which it created an unwholesome excitement in the courts 
of the native princes, because of the uncertainty as to the 
nature of the British policy. 

Upon the Afghans the war inflicted but another term 
of the anarchy and confusion to which that country was no 
stranger ; with the difference, however, that under our hos- 
tility, though they lost more lives than in their own inter- 
tribal contentions, they, on the other hand, gathered a rich 
harvest of rupees, and suffered but little disturbance in 
their homes. So much so, and so little so, indeed, that 
after the British forces evacuated their country, they began 
to calculate when they might again expect such a haul of 
money. Of our troops the Afghans showed less fear on 
this occasion than in the first Afghan war; and of our 
military position in the country they held no great opinion, 
so long as they restricted our authority to the line of our 
camp sentries, and drew from us rupees without stint for 
such services as they chose to render. 

In return for the overwhelming force employed and the 
enormous expense incurred, what has the Government of 
India to show by way of gain? The position at Quetta 
and the ascendency in Balochistan, having been acquired 
prior to the outbreak of this war, are not of course to be 
counted among the advantages derived from its prosecution. 
The advantages then gained by the Afghan war of 1878-80 
are the acquisition of the advanced positions on the Afgha- 
nistan frontier at the Khojak and Khybar passes, and that 
is all. But these in themselves are no small nor unimpor- 
tant gain. With these positions in our hands the whole 
aspect and entire conditions of our military and_ political 
situation towards Afghanistan are completely changed, and 
rendered of a far more favourable character in respect to 
any future operations or dealings with that country than 
has ever been the case at any preceding period. This fact, 
coupled with the ensuing development of our railway system 
in connection with these advanced positions, and the state 
of our preparedness for an immediate extension of the lines 
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to Kandahar and Kabul, is in itself a gain to our position 
in India equivalent to an army of the strength of that 
employed in the attainment of this valuable result. 

With these commanding advanced positions on the 
southern and northern extremities of our frontier towards 
Afghanistan in our own possession, it becomes an easy matter 


to close up and secure the intervening mountain range by a 
like appropriation of the several main routes which traverse 
its hills and defiles to the highlands of Ghazni and the 
basin of Kandahar. When we shall have opened out the 
passes in the Waziri and Kakar hills by good roads and 
occupied them with our troops, then the first step will have 
been taken towards the enrichment, the pacification, and 
the subjugation to civilized life of the lawless Pathan 
tribes, who from times of old—of the Indo-Scythian or 
perhaps of the Greco-Bactrian sovereignties, some 1,500 
or 2,000 years ago—have continued (except, perhaps, during 
the period of the Ghaznavi dynasty) to exist in the secluded 
valleys and inaccessible fastnesses of an unclaimed moun- 
tain barrier, sunk in the poverty, the isolation, and the 
anarchy of a rulerless nation of predatory bandits. With 
British authority established in his country, the hungry, 
restless, and savage Pathan of the Suleman range, from the 
Waziri in the north to the Kakar in the south, will for the 
first time taste of the pleasures of uncontested wealth, the 
comforts of undisturbed peace, and the value of assured 
security. And for blessings such as these he will, from 
mere personal interest, if for no other reason, soon learn to 
appreciate the advantages of the new order of things, and 
will voluntarily own as his master and protector the power 
whose beneficent rule has conferred so great benefits. The 
effects of forty years of British rule over a kindred people 
in the Trans-Indus provinces afford gratifying evidence of 
what can be done towards ameliorating the material and 
social conditions of a notoriously turbulent and warlike 
population, and this without the exercise of any special 
measures for their reclamation. And there is no doubt 
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that similar results would be attained by the extension of 
British rule into the hill districts of the border Pathan in 
the Suleman range. Changes suchas have been effected by 
the British rule in the Trans-Indus provinces—the accumu- 
lation of wealth, the security of property, the adoption of 
peaceable employments, and the pursuit of industrial occu- 
pations among a people born and bred and dying in 
ignorance, strife, and bloodshed—are, however, the growth 
of years, and may not be seen within the first generation ; 
hence the pity that the policy now in operation for the 
rectification of this frontier was not adopted and set in 
action at an earlier period, or during the opportune occa- 
sion offered at the time of the Afghan civil war of 1864-69. 
Though, perhaps now, the quick-working influences exer- 
cised in the direction of civilization by the railway and the 
telegraph may suffice, with the facilities they afford for 
rapid communication with the frontier, to extend and 
diffuse new ideas and new habits with the knowledge and 
the wealth they convey, and to hasten the adaptation of 
the people to the altered conditions of their environments, 
and render them more speedily amenable to our rule. 

But, be this as it may, there can be no doubt as to the 
immense advantage gained to the Empire by the acquisi- 
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tion of the advanced positions now occupied by the British | 


Government at the southern and northern extremities of | 


the Suleman range, not only as starting-points for the prose- 
cution of future military operations in the territories they 


command to the westward, but as strategic points for the | 


defence of the approaches to India in those directions ; and 
perhaps, also for the control of the tribes inhabiting the 
intermediate portion of the range itself. To what extent 
and in what manner the advanced positions we now hold 
on the immediate frontiers of Kandahar and Kabul are 
likely to affect the nature of future military operations in 
those countries is a subject which—though of no small 
importance and interest in itself—can hardly be discussed 
profitably in the present state of uncertainty as to the 
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requirements and character of the occasion that may render 


‘ * such enterprise necessary. It may not, however, be alto- 
: gether unprofitable at this time to take a hasty comparative 
d ' glance at the nature of the conditions under which the 
of | operations of the first Afghan war of 1838-42 and the late 
— Afghan war of 1878-80 were undertaken and pursued. 
“ At the time of the earlier war, the Satlaj river formed 
h the north-western limit of British India—5o0o0 miles distant 
? from the Afghanistan border; and Russia, in central Asia, 
w was then nigh twice as distant from the nearest point of 
in Afghanistan in that direction. The British army employed 
a. | on that occasion—Bengal and Bombay troops, together 


_ with the 6,009 men raised in India for Shah Shuja’—did 
. | not exceed thirty thousand men, with more than double 
the number of camp-followers, and an extraordinary multi- 
tude of transport cattle. The troops were armed with a 

| 

{ 

| 





or 
a smooth-bore musket of 100 yards range—the old “ Brown 
“a Bess —and the bayonet for the infantry; the artillery had 


“aT also smooth-bore and muzzle-loading cannon; the cavalry 
was armed much in the same manner as at present, except 
that their carbines were smooth-bore and muzzle-loading. 
™ In physique the men were decidedly of a superior stamp : 
the European, a hardy five feet eight to five feet ten, 
sh broad-chested, square-shouldered, muscular, and bayonet- 
' work man; the sepoy was the stalwart Purubiya (the 
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, Pandy), in build and strength little if anything inferior to 
rey his European comrade, so far as concerned the Bengal 
tis division ; whilst the Bombay man, or Dakhani (the Duck), 


sail _ was neither so strongly built nor so well set up in figure, 
though an equally good sepoy in his way. 


ie _ This army had a march of from ten to twelve weeks 
old _ across the independent Native States of the Panjab and 
ae Sindh, before it arrived at the entrance to the mountain 
a. defiles and passes leading into Afghanistan. And in these 
val awe-inspiring, barren, rugged, rocky, and unknown fast- 
sed | nesses they had to fight their way against the opposition 


and predatory attacks of the savage mountaineers. On the 
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other side of the passes they entered upon the highlands of 
Balochistan and Afghanistan, and on these distant battle- 
fields displayed their mettle and the stuff they were made of. 

Their enemy, everywhere, was armed with the national 
jazatl and chérah—the one a long rifled matchlock of 
300 yards range,'the other a long, straight, thick-backed 
knife running to a sharp point; they used besides, the 
sword and shield; and many had only pikes and blunder- 
busses. They had few cavalry and fewer cannon, both 
inferior to our own, and the latter chiefly mounted in their 
fortresses. The Afghan, however, with his rifle and knife 
was a better-armed man than the British soldier with his 
“ Brown Bess” and bayonet, but he had no discipline and 
lacked subordination to command; on the other hand, he 
had the courage inspired by patriotism and the confidence 
arising from a knowledge of his ground. Nevertheless, 
everywhere, barring one or two mishaps to small isolated 
detachments acting on the defensive, the British troops— 
operating generally on the offensive, and usually with small 
handy detachments—carried victory in their path, whether 
in the hard-contested field or against the obstinately 
defended fortress. The action at Hykalzai and the forcing 
of the Khojak pass, the storm and capture of Ghazni, and 
later on of Kilati Baloch—the two strong places considered 
impregnable by the people—were performances which 
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created in the mind of the Afghan a wholesome respect for | 


the British soldier, whether European or Native. 

But with the prolonged stay of our army in Afghanistan 
and the more frequent contact of the people with our 
troops, the impression produced by our first successes 


against them soon faded away, and the Afghan pre- | 


sently showed us that he neither feared our troops nor was 
any way backward to meet them in the field after, to be 
sure, his own fashion. The various actions about the 
Helmund at Girishk and in Zamindawar, on the Tarnak, 
at Kilati Ghilzi, and elsewhere in 1841, when rebellion and 


disorder seem to have overspread the country, were for 
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the most part hard-fought contests by small detachments of 
the British troops (sometimes in conjunction with the Shah’s 
troops) against hosts of the armed peasantry, and with 
results uniformly creditable to the British arms. But later 
on, towards the close of the same year, the affairs between 
our detachments and the rebellious clansmen in Zurmat 
and in Kokistan, south and north of Kabul, were not 
attended with such conspicuous success. And _ following 
close upon these came the revolt at Kabul itself, and the 
sudden discovery of the insufficiency of the British force 
there—less than 5,000 men, divided between the two 
positions of the Bala Hissar overlooking the city and the 
entrenched camp at Bimaru, three miles distant—to cope 
with the difficulty. The retreat of the garrison and _ its 
speedy destruction were consequences of the upper hand 
gained by the rebels. 

This great disaster, including the later massacre of our 
garrison at Ghazni, though speedily avenged by a fresh 
army pushed through the Khybar and joined at Kabul by 
the force from Kandahar, created a great sensation at the 
time, and has left a lasting impression, at least in India— 
exaggerated in all its features by want of a sober and just 
consideration of the subject in all its bearings—of the 
ferocity and warlike spirit of the Afghans, and a furtive 
belief in their invincibility. Unstinted blame has been 
heaped upon the military authorities for their inability to 
perform impossibilities and their unwillingness to throw 
away the lives of their men in useless enterprises ; whilst 
the conduct of affairs by the political authorities—through 
whose bad management and want of information as to what 
was going on around them, the revolt was brought about 
in a manner and with a suddenness which it was impossible 
to check or cut short with the force of British troops on the 
spot, has hardly received the full condemnation it deserves. 
Had the political authorities gained but an inkling of what 
their management of the affairs under their special control 
was leading to among the people; had they even ordinary 
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information of the movements of the disaffected chiefs, it 
would probably have been possible to employ the troops 
placed at their disposal usefully and successfully to coerce 
them, or better, to forestall their plans. But when they 


found everything gone by the run, it was too late for the 
politicals then to call upon the military to extricate them | 
from their difficulty, because the task had then become } 
impossible. Had the General in command of the British | 
force at Kabul been invested—as undoubtedly he should 
have been—with political powers jointly with the Envoy 
and Minister, in so far as related to the requirements of 
the military situation in the country, he could have acted | 
independently in an emergency of this kind, and exercised 
greater influence on the course of action to be promptly 





adopted in such a crisis. Had the General possessed such 
independent power, it is clear, from what has been recorded, 
that when the revolt broke out and showed the hopeless 
nature of our false position at Kabul, he would have left 
the Shah to quell the rebellion of his nobles in his own 
fashion, and by a timely retreat to Jalalabad have preserved 
unsullied and unbroken the honour and welfare of the troops 
committed to his charge, even if from that position it were 
impossible to retrieve our political supremacy at the 
capital. But the General was under the control of the 
Political, whose every act in this supreme crisis was marked 
by a fatal scheming and procrastination ; and his repeated 
and urgent representations as to the necessity of an early 
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retreat from an untenable position, whilst there was yet no 
snow and supplies were still procurable, were time after 
time rejected. And so it came to pass that a timely and 
practicable retreat, with our honour in our own keeping, was 
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week after week postponed, until at last it was forced upon 
us, with our honour lost, our prestige destroyed, and our 
success hopeless, Famine, frost, and fatigue killed more 
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than the knives and bullets of a bloodthirsty and revenge- 
ful people ; and our Kabul garrison perished on the road, 
annihilated to a man. Our honour was retrieved by the 
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re-occupation of Kabul and recovery of our captives by a 
fresh army—an avenging army. But our prestige,—what 
with this disaster to the British arms, the slaughter of the 
king the British Government had set up, and the destruc- 
tion of the Government they sought to establish, the 
abandonment of the country they had invaded, and the 
restoration of the ruler they had deposed—with all these 
causes of destruction our prestige was not so easily regained ; 
and to this day, with the Afghan, whatever the share of 
other causes, the Kabul disaster itself has obliterated the 
impression made by the previous victorious course of the 
British arms; and further, its effects on the national pride 
have not been effaced by the more recent occupation of the 
country by British troops. 

In the later Afghan war of 1878-80, the British troops 
invaded the country under vastly more favourable con- 
ditions than any that obtained in the preceding war. The 
Sindh and Panjab had long since become British territory, 
and were at this time traversed by railways well advanced 
towards the frontier. The frontier of British India was 
now well within the Baloch and Afghan national limits, and 
lay along the base of the Suleman range. Instead of a 
march of two or three months across foreign countries to 
reach the passes, as many days almost sufficed for the 
purpose ; our frontier garrisons lying in close proximity to 
the passes—now no longer unknown ground—and their 
inhabitants readily amenable to the argument of rupees. 
The Russian frontier in Central Asia, or Turkistan, was at 
this time advanced to within easy reach of the Oxus and 
Herat boundaries of the Afghan State. The British troops 
employed in this war on and beyond the frontier exceeded 
eighty thousand men in number, attended by upwards of 
100,000 camp-followers, and an innumerable multitude of 
transport animals, of which sixty thousand camels alone 
were destroyed in the service of the army in the field. As 
to the physique and armament of the troops, there was no 
longer any fair comparison. The Afghans were still armed 
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with the national jazdéz/ and chdrah, and sword and 


shield, with a sprinkling here and there of Enfield and 
Snider rifles, carried off by deserters on the break-up of 
Sher Ali's government, and the dispersion of his soldiery. 
They were the same hardy, courageous, patriotic, and 
ferocious warriors as of yore, and showed no inclination to 
acknowledge the British superiority in arms. 

As to the British troops, the European—though con- 
stituting a far greater proportion of the entire force than 
in the first Afghan war—vwas decidedly of inferior 
physique and powers of endurance; but he was armed 
with the best weapon of the day, the Henry-Martini 
rifle, true to 1,200 yards range. The native soldier, 
whether the Bengal, Bombay, or Madras sepoy (for they 
all took part in the war), each in successive gradation was 
inferior in physique and strength to the old stamp of 
Purubiya (discarded since the Mutiny), but he was better 
armed—with the Snider rifle. The artillery was all rifled 
and breech-loading, and infinitely more powerful than any 
previously known; whilst the cavalry were stronger than 
ever, with the breech-loading carbine and improved 
mountings. 

At the outset of the war, when the British troops, thus 
armed, were opposed by Sher Ali's disciplined regiments, 
armed with the Enfields and Sniders, and served by the 
modern artillery with which, in the days of their friendship, 
the British had presented the Amir, they speedily defeated 
and dispersed them, and carried everything before them 
with irresistible force. But when the regular Afghan 
troops—disciplined in imitation of our army—were no 
longer an organized body; and the opponents of the 
British soldier in the field were the patriotic armed clans- 
men of the nation, with no sort of acknowledged tactics 
other than what instinct prompted at the moment, the un- 
measured superiority of our arms, discipline, and science 
hardly came up to the standard of decisive results that was 
naturally to be expected, and on several occasions the 
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British troops were forced to fight on the defensive ; whilst 
throughout the campaign the British authority in the 
country was limited to the ground actually held by their 
troops. 

The operations of the British troops against the Afghans 
were, to be sure, trumpeted aloud by newspaper corre- 
spondents with the army in no uncertain strain, and doubt- 
less conduced to the self-gratulation and pride of the 
nation, if not also to the overweening conceit of the mili- 
tary commanders. But by the calm and unbiassed observer 
they were viewed more soberly from the standpoint of 
practical utility, the means employed, and the results 
obtained. To the mere civilian, looking at the vast 
superiority of armament, the exact discipline, and the reck- 
less expense on the one side, and at the antiquated arms, 
the irregular order, and the strict economy on the other, 
the direct results of the British military operations appear 
altogether absurdly inadequate ; whilst some of the most 
important of the military arrangements in the course of the 
campaign, even to his unprofessivaal eye, provcked a criti- 
cism in no sense complimentary to the skiil or: scieitce of 
the professed soldier. To the military expert; viewing the 
subject from the same standpoint, there would naturally be 
a tendency to exaggerate the difficulties of field service 
on strange ground, against a barbarous enemy; but even 
in his view several glaring mistakes and inexcusable neglect 
of ordinary military precautions are acknowledged to have 
detracted largely from the credit of good generalship in 
this campaign. 

The various prompt movements and successful fights of 
the British in the advance towards Kabul were represented 
by the newspapers with a glamour that—whilst it threw 
into the shade the equally meritorious proceedings of the 
forces employed towards Kandahar—diverted attention 
from the realities of the case, and produced a wrong idea 
of the nature of our victories and a false estimate of the 
actual capabilities of our troops; and nobody paused to 
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reflect how matters would have gone had the enemy been 
on a par with our own troops in arms, organization, and 


science. But the subsequent experiences of our forces in 
Afghanistan, and the defensive attitude they were so often 
driven to adopt in face of attacks by the armed peasantry, 
soon gave cause for very serious reflection on the various 
bearings of so important a matter. 

In the first Afghan war of forty years before, the British 
troops, armed with “Brown Bess,’ marched about the 
country and fought the tribesmen—armed then as now— 
in small or large detachments of Native troops commanded 
by a captain or accolonel. But in this war of 1878-80, our 
military expeditions against recalcitrant clansmen were 
undertaken with nothing short of a brigade of all arms— 
European and Native—armed with the Martini and Snider 
and rifled cannon, and yet with less uniform success than 
fell to the lot of the Sepoy detachments in the earlier war. 
The check our troops met with in Chardeh, and the en- 
suing successes of the enemy (without cannon or cavalry, 
but in.overwhelming numbers, to a large extent armed only 
with pike.and ‘knife; and with a goodly sprinkling of un- 
armed followers) at Kabul icself in the Aoshar and Asmai 
affairs, leading to the immediate investment and siege of the 
British force, 7,000 strong and with a powerful artillery, 
in the Sherpir cantonment in December, 1879—a siege 
happily raised a week or so later by the more attractive 
and profitable plunder of the city and consequent dis- 
persion of the enemy with their booty—recalled to mind 
the Kabul revolt and the incidents of December, 1841, 
when the British entrenched camp, on the very site of the 
walled and fortified barracks of the Sherpfir cantonment, 
was besieged by the rebels, intent, not on plundering the 
city, but on expelling the invader. And comparing the 
two parallel events, one can now justly treat with lenient 
criticism the failure of the British force—4,500 strong, 
armed with “ Brown Bess” and smooth-bore muzzle-load- 
ing cannon—not to quell the revolt, for that in the 
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circumstances of their case was an impossibility, but to 
hold their camp under the heights of Bimaru (now in- 
cluded with the Sherpir cantonment), occupied by the 
enemy, against the determined assaults of the hosts of an 
uprisen people. 

In the Kabul revolt the British General was subordinate 
to the superior authority of the political chief; and the 
political chief was so entangled in the toils of negotiation 
with the rebel chiefs—not one of whom had he in his 
power—that even those inclined to assist the British were 
helpless to aid them in this crisis of their affairs. More- 
over, communications were cut off on all sides, without a 
prospect of succour from any quarter. In the Sherptr 
siege the British General held the supreme authority, mili- 
tary and political; and he held moreover, fortunately, the 
most influential chiefs of the place and principal officers of 
the late Afghan Government in his own hands as prisoners 
in his own camp, whilst communications were not entirely 
cut off, and succour was speedily received from the division 
at Jalalabad. 

What would have been the result if the plunder of Kabul 
had not demoralized and dispersed the besiegers of Sherpir 
cantonment, it is impossible to guess; for the defenders 
had but 300 rounds of ammunition per man left, and the 
Eastern Ghilzai tribes were ready to join the movement 
against us, headed by Muhammad Jan (the ce-devant 
colonel of artillery in Sher Ali’s army), had it continued 
but a few days longer. The timely arrival of re-inforce- 
ments, however, hastened the departure of the last of the 
besiegers, and matters at once took a more favourable turn. 
The city was quickly re-occupied by the British, and order 
restored after a fashion; though our authority in the coun- 
try extended nowhere beyond the range of our rifles. It 
is worth noting that, in the course of these events, one fact 
—as unexpected as it is remarkable in Afghan warfare— 
stood out clearly, and that is, that the Afghan warrior, 
when excited by fanaticism, does not fear the British 
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soldier—European or Native—or his long-range weapons, 
but comes boldly on to get at close quarters, when he 
knows or believes that victory is his. It was so in the 
various actions in Chardeh and about Kabul leading to the 
investment of Sherpir. It was so at Ahmad Khel, in the 
determined attack of the Ghilzai clansmen upon General 
Stewart's division marching from Kandahar to Kabul. It 
was so also in the defeat and destruction of our troops at 
Mywand, and in the ensuing siege of Kandahar itself. On 
all these occasions, except at Mywand, where Ayub Khan 
employed regular troops of all arms, infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery (though even here the bulk of his force was com- 
‘posed of the tribesmen of the country), the enemy were the 
armed peasantry of the country, with no cavalry, no artillery 
and no organization, but with over-abounding fanaticism. 
An immense fuss has been made about the march of the 
division—specially prepared and equipped for the duty— 
which, as the closing performance of our military operations 
in Kabul, proceeded quickly a distance of 300 miles, at 
the rate of fifteen miles a day, from Kabul to the relief of 
Kandahar, and there defeated and dispersed the Herati 
force of Ayub Khan; as if, after all the extraordinary 
preparations made for the purpose, nothing out of the 
ordinary was to be expected. The force was undoubtedly 
a splendid body of picked troops—soldiers such as any 





nation would be proud to own—and it did its work right 
well; but it was nothing more than was to be expected, 
considering the means employed, and certainly needed 
none of the claptrap and puffing that has been expended 
upon it. No such fuss has been made, nor indeed more 
than very ordinary notice taken, of the far more arduous 
march of the division which a few months earlier marched 
from Kandahar to reinforce the army at Kabul, on account 
of the continued turbulence in Kohistan, and the menacing 
attitude of Sher Ali’s governor in Balkh, who had with 
him a strong division of the late Amir’s army, but chiefly 
on account of Abdurrahman’s appearance on the Balkh 
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frontier—where he was speedily joined by the governor 
with his troops—as claimant of the throne of Afghanistan, 
Nevertheless this division, by the signal punishment of the 
enemy at Ahmad Khel, so effectually pacified that part 
of the country that the clansmen had no notion of again 
trying conclusions with the later division marching over 
the same ground on its way to Kandahar, and it passed 
on in no way disturbed. 

The Kabul division of picked regiments, specially 
equipped for the march to Kandahar, was 10,000 strong 
(including a strong cavalry brigade and three mule 
batteries), with nearly as many camp followers, and up- 
wards of 8,000 transport animals—all mules and yaboos— 
under a strong staff of transport officers. The division 
was preceded a day’s march ahead by an influential officer 
and party of subordinates appointed by the new Amir (for 
Abdurrahman was no ways averse to any attempt on our 
part to break up the increasing popularity and success of 
Ayub, his only rival in the country now) to procure supplies 
and clear the road of obstruction; which last part of their 
programme they performed by telling the tribesmen that 
the Amir was sending this party of the infidels out of the 
country by the way of Kandahar, and that if they stirred 
from their homes to disturb them, by so much as even 
throwing a stone, they did so at their peril. ‘“It is the 
Amir’s command!” and the magic words took effect. The 
division in fact swung along in fine style, as was to be 
expected under such conditions, and met no difficulty of 
any kind throughout the march. On arrival at Kelati-i- 
Ghilzie they learned from the garrison (a detachment from 
Kandahar) holding that fort that the siege of Kandahar 
had been raised by Ayub, who had withdrawn his army 
to the Argandab valley, a few miles to the northward of 
the city. The swarms of armed peasantry who had flocked 
to Ayub’s standard after his victory at Mywand now, on 
the near approach of reinforcements converging on Kanda- 
har from the north and south, quickly dispersed to their 
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homes; and the ensuing operations against Ayub were un- 
dertaken without delay, the strength of the British army 
now at Kandahar enabling the General in command to 
assume the offensive with a well-provided force numerically 
stronger than that commanded by Ayub. The attack on the 
enemy’s position was promptly and skilfully planned, and 
as rapidly carried out on the 1st of September, 1880, with 
a vigour that ensured speedy success. The enemy, after a 
brief stand at Pir Pymal, were defeated and put to flight, 
abandoning their camp at Mazra, with all their tents, 
baggage, and the whole of their artillery, to the victors ; 
but Ayub and his army escaped us scot free. 

Considering the course events had taken at Kandahar 
since the disaster at Mywand on the 27th July preceding, 
the victory at Pir Pymal shone out conspicuously as a 
fitting close to the operations of our armies in Afghanistan 
prior to their impending evacuation of the country in which 
they had met such varied experiences, both at Kabul and 
at Kandahar. In regard to the latter, it should be borne in 
mind that in criticizing the conduct of affairs by the mili- 
tary authorities there due allowance should be made for 
the difficulties of their situation. The siege of Kandahar, 
with its British garrison at that time of 4,000 men, was in 
no way comparable with the far less serious state of affairs 
in the investment of Sherptir, with its British garrison of 
7,000 strong; because the latter had the place to them- 
selves, whereas the former were shut up with the city 
population, a large portion of which was declaredly hostile 
to them. The defenders of Sherpiir, though nearly twice 
as numerous as those of Kandahar, had a smaller and 
more compact position to hold, and entirely free from risk 
of internal attack or treachery. No such advantages ob- 
tained with the weak garrison of the large walled city of 
Kandahar, which, with enemies in their midst, had a far 
more perilous and arduous task before them. In both 
cases the enemy withdrew and raised the state of siege on 
the near approach of reinforcements, and then in both in- 
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stances the British troops quickly retrieved their honour 
and safety. Though that such mishaps as the investment 
of Sherpir and the siege of Kandahar should be possible 
with organized troops, armed and disciplined as were the 
British forces in Afghanistan, is, considering the arms and 
ignorance of the enemy, somewhat surprising, and may 
well afford food for serious reflection. 

Immediately after the Kandahar division left Kabul, the 
remainder of the force at the latter place marched away 
(11th and 12th August, 1880), on its return to India; and 
the Amir Abdurrahman at once took possession of our 
abandoned cantonment, and the various fortified positions 
our engineers had erected about the city, all of which 
were now handed over to him in thorough order, with a 
supply of arms and ammunition, and a round sum of 
twenty lakhs of rupees to start him fairly in his govern- 
ment. His first act, after the departure of the British, was 
to seal up the country against communication on the side 
of India, and the next to search out the partisans of Sher 
Ali, and those who had assisted the British during their 
occupation of Kabul. The first were blood-feud enemies ; 
the others, fair game to squeeze for the ill-gotten wealth 
amassed from the rupee-scattering infidel. For it was a 
common saying with the Afghans in respect to our way 
of waging war: “This is not war; this is playing with 
rupees.” And doubtless Abdurrahman wrung out a goodly 
proportion of the many lakhs our politicals had distributed 
here, there, and everywhere; and to what good purpose 
our military commanders perhaps can say. Anyhow, the 
unfortunates who assisted the British, and could not quit 
their homes with the retiring invaders, had a sorry time 
of it at the hands of our new friend, the most superior and 
intelligent Afghan our politicals had ever had to deal with. 
Ay, and the most shrewd and masterful as well. 

With Abdurrahman installed as Amir at Kabul, and our 
armies on the march back to India, the third Afghan war 
came to a close. The first Afghan war was an unjust, 
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unprovoked, unpolitic, and unnecessary aggression by the 


British Government, and ended in disastrous failure ; they 
ousted and sent into captivity an independent prince who 
had done us no injury, but desired only our friendship and 
alliance ; they put in his place, under British tutelage, an 
effete puppet, who perished in the midst of our own 
disasters, and then replaced the very ruler they had de- 
throned ; and, though amicable diplomatic relations were 
ultimately established between the Government of India 
and the wronged prince, the war produced no other result, 
as between the British and the Afghan peoples, than a lasting 
hatred and suspicion each of the other. And all this ata 
cost to the revenues of India of twenty millions of money. 
The second Afghan war,—short sharp, and decisive,—was 
undertaken against the son and appointed successor of the 
prince we had dethroned in the first war. Having at first 
abandoned his cause, the Government of India afterwards, 
on his establishing his authority independently of their aid, 
took him by the hand and made him powerful, and then 
by mismanagement drove him to enmity. His flight and 
death brought the war to an early close. The third 
Afghan war was but a renewal of the second, and the 
two together cost the revenues of India another twenty 
millions. The war was renewed to avenge an act of 
grievous treachery under the commencing rule of the son 
of the preceding prince (whose power we had destroyed 
but a few short months before)—a broken-spirited and 
incapable ruler, whom the Government of India had set 
on the throne only to dethrone and deport as a political 
prisoner. The punishment dealt out threw the country into 
anarchy, and destroyed all semblance of government, which 
the British did nothing to re-establish ; till at last, weary 
of the confusion they had created, and averse to further 
complications, the Government grasped at a new claimant, 
set forward by a rival Power as the rightful heir to the 
vacant throne, and eagerly making him their own choice, 
abandoned the country unconditionally to his power, on a 
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mere verbal understanding of friendship ; which friendship 
on their part has been steadily importunated by large 
grants of money and arms, by a subsidy of a lakh of rupees 
a month at first, to be doubled, trebled, or quadrupled in 
prospect, and by a moral support of so very lenient a 
character as to bear more the semblance of subserviency ; 
which friendship on the part of Amir Abdurrahman has 
been steadily granted just in the degree it has been paid 
for. He has certainly abstained from any act of overt 
hostility against his very liberal paymasters; he has 
received and protected a very numerous staff of ex- 
travagantly equipped Boundary Commissioners, at an 
equally exorbitant charge for the favour; but he has 
shown no cordiality, nor any desire for a rapprochement 
that does not yield rupees. At what limit the Amir’s 
appetite for Indian rupees will rest satisfied, and at what 
limit the Government of India will stop the supply from 
inability to continue it, are curious problems awaiting 
solution. These three Afghan wars, what with military 
expenses, political disbursements, State subsidies, and 
pensions to exiled princes and chiefs, have already cost 
the revenues of India a good fifty millions of pounds 
sterling, and have yielded in return the acquisition of two 
undoubtedly valuable positions, dominating the interior of 
the country, but have left the people and ruler as indepen- 
dent and out of hand as ever. 

As soon as Abdurrahman had been acknowledged as 
Amir, the governor whom the British had established at 
Kandahar, the Wali Sher Ali Khan—there being a long- 
standing family feud between the two—found his position 
no longer tenable without the support of a British garrison, 
and as this was not forthcoming, he soon resigned his 
position, and retired to India as one more costly addition 
to the host of pensioners thrown upon the support of the 
Government of India by the events of the war. Ayub, 
too, after his crushing defeat at Kandahar, fled to Persia, 
where he was interned as a pensioner at the cost of the 
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British. And thus Amir Abdurrahman soon obtained in 
its integrity the country he came to claim—the Afghanistan 
consolidated by his grandfather, Amir Dost Muhammad 
Khan. On the instalment of Abdurrahman as Amir at 
Kabul, a large number of the members of the late Amir 
Sher Ali’s family, together with chiefs and government 
officials, who had taken a prominent part as his partisans 
during the civil war of 1864-69, now sought safety in 
exile, and quitted their homes with the retiring British 
army, and with a prudence of foresight that was not belied. 
For the new Amir had no sooner settled down to his 
government, than he set to work to eradicate all possible 
chances of its internal disturbance ; and a reign of terror 
ensued which has not yet, after a decade of endurance, 
entirely ceased. 

The vigilance with which Abdurrahman closed all 
communication with India, except such as he himself 
chose to permit, rendered it most difficult to learn 
anything of what he was doing; and though, by agree- 
ment with the Government of India, he received a Native 
Agent at Kabul, and appointed one of his own in return 
with the Viceroy, the information obtainable by these 
channels was of the most meagre and unsatisfactory de- 
scription. It was known, however, that on one side were 
continuous communications with Russian agents, and on 
the other repeated assurances of friendship, coupled with 
large expectations of money to enable him carry on his 
government; and all the time a diligent removal of 
obnoxious persons and coercing of merchants for money, 
—by the lopping of heads, imprisonment, and torture, by 
confiscations of property, and extortion of fines,—was 
carried on to an extent that paralyzed trade and made his 
very name a terror. The parallel deeds of Theebaw, the 
Burman king, so loudly denounced by the British when 
they decided to annex his rich country, were thrown into 
the shade by the atrocities of our Amir Abdurrahman, who, 
as the Government did not desire to annex his poor country, 
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they in the same breath belauded as a firm and strong 
ruler; although he was hunting up and executing as traitors 
all he could seize of those who had helped us during the 
war. Abdurrahman having thus secured himself at home 
by the destruction of his own enemies and of our partisans, 
and being assured of the friendship of the British, was 
now at leisure to give attention to their business with 
him in regard to the delimitation of the north-west 
boundary of his country. The settlement of this boundary 
had been a subject of diplomatic correspondence between 
the British and Russian Governments prior to the acces- 
sion of Abdurrahman to the throne of Afghanistan, and 
the opportunity was now taken to bring the matter to a 
final settlement. The Amir's friendly reception and pro- 
tection of the numerous staff of British officers, with their 
military escort and followers, forming the Afghan Boun- 
dary Commission, was secured (in 1883) by the payment 
of the handsome monthly subsidy of a lakh of rupees, 
whilst the money so freely spent by the Commission itself 
rendered them, as guests of the Amir, very acceptable 
visitors amongst the tribes of that frontier, who had no 
national antipathies nor personal grievances against the 
British, The vapprochement at this time between the 
Government of India and the Amir of Afghanistan was 
closer than at any previous period since the instalment of 
Abdurrahman in the rule of that country; and the oppor- 
tunity was seized to invite him to meet the Viceroy of 
India for the purpose of strengthening the alliance and 
entente cordiale between the two Governments. The 
meeting between Lord Dufferin and Amir Abdurrahman 
took place at Rawalpindi, in April, 1885 ; but of the nature 
of the business transacted on this occasion nothing has, 
up to the present time, been revealed. Not, it is said, 
because there was nothing done in the way of a settled 
understanding, nor because what was done would not bear 
the light, but because, and perhaps very properly so, it was 
deemed essentially expedient that this trump card in the 
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game of Central Asian politics should be held as the win- 
ning cast. 

Be this as it may, the reticence of the Government did 
not check the curiosity or prevent the speculations of its 
subjects and tax-payers. By those who pretended or were 
supposed to be in the secrets of Government it was self- 
complacently asserted that the British Government had 
gained all that it desired, and now held the Afghan Amir 
in the hollow of its hands. But by those who enjoyed no 
such advantages, and could judge only from the outward 
semblance of affairs, it was feared that the astute Amir 
had got his British negotiators pretty firmly under his 
heel, and had drawn another big haul out of the by no 
means very full Indian treasure chest. Now, whatever the 
nature of the agreement or compact made and signed at 
this meeting in 1885, it is quite clear from the course of 
the subsequent diplomatic relations between the shrewd 
potentate of Afghanistan and the hopeful Government of 
India, that those relations have not proved to be exactly 
such as the Government of India could consider as at all 
satisfactory. It was known at the time that the Amir 
came to Rawalpindi, that his mind was inflated with a 
portentous expectation of rupees—the coin which, seem- 
ingly, was the principal commodity and accommodation 
he required at our hands. His friends gave out that 
when Abdurrahman was approaching Kabul to claim his 
throne, he had been promised—or so understood it—a 
sum of five krors of rupees (five millions of pounds ster- 
ling), to establish him peaceably in his government as an 
ally of the British. Incredible as this is, there is no doubt 
that Abdurrahman has, ever since his connection with us, 
evinced an eager desire for our money, and has doled out 
his friendship only in proportion to our advances of it. 

It is now proposed to largely increase the large subsidy 
the Amir Abdurrahman has enjoyed during the past seven 
years since 1883, from the Government of India; and it is 
to be hoped that with this addition to his regular stipend, 
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and the large sums previously lavished on him, the British 
Government will at last get in return for their large outlay 
from the revenues of India something tangible in the way 
of material advantage to our at present unsatisfactory 
position in relation to the control of the country he rules 
as the friend of both Russia and Great Britain. If the 
Amir Abdurrahman, with his friendship divided between 
the two great rival Powers of Asia, is really willing and 
able now to join the British heartily and honestly in 
opening out the country he rules by means of railways, 
extended from Peshawur to Kabul, and from Quetta to 
Kandahar and Herat, as the first step toa really profita- 
ble commerce, and a real community of interests, then we 
can well afford to help him handsomely to maintain order 
in his country. But if his allowances are to be increased 
unconditionally merely on a more loudly protested friend- 
ship, without some show of its reality by an earnest 
acquiescence and active participation in carrying out the 
British programme, then any more grants of rupees made 
to him will be merely so much more money thrown away. 
Perhaps, in this commercial age, it is more profitable to 
buy our way into the country than to fight our way into it, 
particularly considering the way we wage war, or at least 
have hitherto waged war in Afghanistan; and more par- 
ticularly considering the fact that we handed over to the 
Amir Abdurrahman a Kabul more strongly fortified—by 
ourselves—than the place had ever been before. But 
whatever the British Government may now do to secure 
the paramount influence in Afghanistan, it must fall short 
of what was to have been realized had we annexed and 
settled the country once for all twenty-five or even twelve 
years ago. By this time, under such periods of British 
rule, interests would have been created to bind the Afghans 
to British rule, similar to those that now bind the people 
of India to it. Not, to be sure, from any sentiment of love 
or respect for their British rulers, but purely from motives 
of self-interest and of attachment to the Government, which 
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here, as wherever else it has taken root, has brought them 
peace, plenty, and security. It is useless, however, at this 
hour of the day to dwell on the advantages conferred by 
the British rule, and on the lost opportunities of extending 
it in this direction, when time presses forward with in- 
creasing strides to the day of settlement. Whether the 
British will now be permitted to settle Afghanistan in their 
own interests as masters of India, without disturbance by 
rival powers claiming a share in the possession of the 
country, is a point which the not distant future will assuredly 
show forth. And if our next warfare in Afghanistan is 
to be against troops equally well armed and organized as 
our own, and manceuvred, too, with European science, we 
must be prepared to face difficulties infinitely greater than 
any our armies have had to encounter and overcome in our 
previous warfare in that country. And if our previous 
wars in Afghanistan have proved costly, troublesome, and 
difficult, and a serious strain upon the resources of India in 
money, men, cattle, and food,—notwithstanding the allow- 
ance to be made in respect to the altered conditions of 
difficulty affecting some of these items, on account of the 
facilities afforded by the development of our Indian railway 
system up to the frontier of Afghanistan,—any future war in 
that country against a European rival will assuredly prove 
tenfold more costly, troublesome, and difficult. And if we 
mean to command success and respect for our arms, it will 
be necessary to make some important changes in our 
method of doing things. It will not do to purchase our 
supplies at eight or ten times the market rate and then pay 
for the carriage to our camp. It will not do to purchase 
the goodwill of district nobles and local chiefs and then to 
allow their people with impunity to harry the roads and 
murder our soldiers and followers falling out from the 
ranks or venturing beyond our sentry lines. Most of our 


troubles in Afghanistan were due to our loss of respect in 
the eyes of the people from an incomprehensible disregard 
of the prompt and obvious measures necessary to be taken 
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n on our part to stop once for all any repetition of such evi- 
IS dences of hostility, by an exemplary punishment of the 
y © responsible chiefs. 


Difficulties of this kind are, however, easily to be over- 
come by a proper change in our tactics. But it is not so 


7 OQ 


€ | with the difficulty of expense. It is the expenditure on 
ir our armies which will be the crucial test of our final success. 
y If Russia is to be our enemy in the next Afghan war— 
'€ | _which is generally believed to be now more imminent than 
y | ever—she can ruin us in India by the adoption of tactics 
is ' prolonging the war beyond the endurance of the Indian 
1S revenues, considering the little expense of her system of 
€ | warfare as compared with ours. It is not our purpose to 
n enter upon any consideration of the military capabilities of 
Ir the two rival nations—Britain and Russia—upon the battle- 
IS field of Afghanistan, especially as the war would not be 
d confined to the limited area of that country. ut it is well 
n to bear in mind, what history has so often proved, that 
pe wealth, luxury, and extravagance, with their products—sen- 
of timentality, hypocrisy, and pretended philanthropy—are not 
l€ | the qualifications calculated to fit a nation for successful 
'Yy warfare against the want, the hardiness, and the thrift of 
in the barbarian, with his brutality, enthusiasm, and earnest- 
e ness of purpose. Yet such is the prospect looming ahead. 

fe For more than fifty years past it has been the steadily 
ll avowed policy of the British Government, in regard to 
Ir Afghanistan, to maintain the integrity of the country as an 
= 7 independent State in friendly alliance with itself, and sub- 
ly | ordinate to itself alone in its foreign relations. In pur- 
© | suance of this policy, the British in 1839-40, went to war 
tO with Persia for the independence of Herat, and at the same 
id | time with the Amir of Kabul, Dost Muhammed Khan, in 
1€ | favour of the Shah Shuja’. After the failure of the Shah 
ur | Shuja’ experiment, they restored Dost Muhammed to his 
in country, and in 1855 established friendly relations with him 
rds jas Amir of Kabul, Balkh, and Kandahar. Two years 


later they again went to war with Persia for the independ- 
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ence of Herat, and at the same time confirmed the existing 


amicable relations with Dost Muhammed by a treaty of 
friendship and alliance, accompanied by moral and material 
support in the shape of an embassy, and gifts of arms and 
ammunition, and the grant of a handsome subsidy. With 
such aid and the countenance of the British, the Amir 
Dost Muhammed, was enabled to annex (in 1863) Herat 
to his rule, and thus to consolidate the country as an inde- 
pendent State under the government of a single chief. 
The death of Dost Muhammed occurred shortly after this 
event, and then ensued the Afghan civil war of five years 
duration, between his sons for the Amirship. In this con- 
test the British Government abstained from interference in 
the internal affairs of the country, until Sher Ali Khan, the 
late Amir’s appointed heir and successor, finally succeeded 
in recovering his rights, and, in 1868-69, re-establishing 
himself at Kabul as Amir. The British Government now 
extended to him the hand of friendship, and by a freely 
granted support soon made him the most powerful Amir 
Afghanistan had yet seen. Ten years later the British 
went to war with their intractable Arvofée¢é; and Sher Ali, 
flying his capital to seek the promised aid of Russia, was 
cut off by death on the frontier of his own territory in that 
direction. His son, Ya’cub Khan, now succeeded to the 
rule, but having no excuse of quarrel, or desire to continue 
hostilities with the British, he was immediately accepted as 
the new Amir of Afghanistan ; a treaty of friendship and 
cession of territory was at once concluded, and Ya’cub 
KKhan was confirmed as the Amir with a British Envoy at 
his capital, in July, 1879. 

The Amir Ya’cub was hardly settled down to the new 


order of things in the Afghan Government when a mutiny 


amongst his troops at Kabul led to the attack and destruc- 
tion of the British Embassy, and the sudden collapse of the 
Amir’s authority, and the break-up of his Government. On 
this the war was immediately resumed, and Kabul and 
Kandahar were again speedily occupied by British armies. 
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Now followed a period of indecision as to the final disposal 
of the country, which, amidst the numerous candidates for 
our favour and the throne, lay upon our hands without a 
ruler, and with all semblance of orderly government com- 
pletely destroyed; whilst constant hostilities with the 
people, impatient of the presence of our troops in their 
country, only quickened the desire of the British to be quit 
of their troublesome burden. In this dilemma, Abdurrah- 
man Khan issued from his asylum with the Russians and 
entered Afghanistan, with a rapidly increasing force, as the 
rightful Amir, and heir to the independent State consolidated 
by the Amir Dost Muhammed Khan. 

Overtures were at once made by the British for the un- 
conditional transfer of Kabul to his authority as a friendly 
neighbour, as the time fixed for the withdrawal of the 
British forces was nigh at hand. Abdurrahman took the 
offers made to him with leisurely composure, and, whilst 
summoning the tribes to be ready to join his standard, 
plainly informed the British that although he desired their 
friendship, he had also obligations of gratitude to his Rus- 
sian patrons, and that it was his hope to live in peace under 
the joint protection of Russia and Britain. With these 
frank avowals on his lips, Abdurrahman was not considered 
less eligible, but was considered even more eligible for the 
Amirship, on the ground that by the diplomatic under- 
standing come to between the British and Russian Govern- 
ments, the latter was pledged to abstain from interference 
in the politics of Afghanistan, as a country acknowledged 
at 





to be beyond the sphere of Russian interests. And so 
a moment of pressing exigency in regard to our military 
position in the country—the British, without loss of time, 
proclaimed Abdurrahman as Amir, and, by way of friend- 
ship, gave hima large sum of money to mect his immediate 
wants; and, as a further token of confidence, transferred 
Kabul to him, together with all the new fortifications 
erected by our engineers—handed over intact as evacuated 
by our troops. 
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By this acknowledgment of Abdurrahman—the avowed 
friend of Russia and of Great Britain—the British Govern- 
ment made a notable departure from the policy they had 
steadily pursued during the preceding half-century of their 
relations with Afghanistan, and supported by a succession 
of costly wars and long years of subsidies. Heretofore the 
British had succeeded in keeping the Afghan Amirs, each 
in succession, by treaty engagement, as the friend of their 
friends and the enemy of their enemies, and moreover 
subordinate to British control in respect to their foreign 
relations. But now, with an Amir of Afghanistan who is 
an avowed friend of Russia as well as of Great Britain, 
these advantages no longer obtain, and the political rela- 
tions between the British Government and the Afghan 
Amir must necessarily be based upon other considerations 
and conditions. The meeting at Rawalpindi in 1885 be- 
tween the Indian Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, and the Afghan 
ruler, Amir Abdurraman, may have settled matters on a 
new basis; but from the course taken by diplomatic rela- 
tions between the British and Afghan Governments since 
that event, the arrangement then made, whatever its nature, 
has not answered the expectations of the Government of 
India. It is indeed impossible to work satisfactorily with 
a middleman whose interests are divided between his two 
great rival neighbours, and the day cannot be far off when 
the two principals must deal directly together for the final 
settlement of the line up to which each is entitled, by his 
position in Asia, to extend his authority. How this ques- 
tion is likely to be settled is a matter of speculation; but 
we must remember that the countries draining to the Oxus 
and Herat rivers are not Afghan soil, and this fact will 
probably be utilized to some purpose in the final settlement 
of the Afghan Amirship. 


H. W. BE..ew. 
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PORTUGAL AND ENGLAND IN AFRICA. 


Parr IT. 
Wet informed of our military disorganization, Great 
sritain saw that, if the time had not yet arrived for forcing 
the Tagus, owing to the possible opposition of other nations, 
the moment was propitious for seizing the maritime ports 
beyond the seas which belong to Portugal, in Western and 
Eastern Africa, such as St. Vincent, Lorenzo Marquez, etc. 

There she had collected her available ships in more than 
sufficient number for a coup de main after the ultimatum of 
the 11th of January, 1890. However, we did not cede to 
the threat of the squadrons of powerful England. We ceded 
to the coalition of Europe for the partition of Africa. 

The strength of nations does not solely consist in the 
force of armies and navies. It also consists in good sense 
and the necessary composure to guard the interests of the 
fatherland. To accept a challenge would be to lose Africa : 
it would be national suicide. 

Diplomatic relations were once more renewed ; but this 
time under circumstances deplorable to the last degree. 
The acquisitiveness of the English public loudly demanded 
from its Government the fulfilment of unbridled ambitions, 
The condition of the Lisbon Cabinet was desperate. On 
the one hand it saw the rising flood of the legitimate 
aspirations and of the indignation of the Portuguese people, 
wounded to its soul by the injustice and atrocious insult of 
Great Britain. On the other hand “the /rzendly natton,” 
forgetting too easily the most rudimentary principles of in- 
ternational courtesy, not satisfied to profit by our slips, went 
straight to its aim without any feeling of consideration. 

The negotiations have been long and sad. The voice 
which alone had an echo at the Foreign Office was that of 


powerful British companies. Humanity, civilization, good 
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faith, argument, were not there ; but we found sneering lips, 
sharp teeth, and voracious jaws. 

In Portugal, as elsewhere, party politics profit by public 
commotions; yet the patriotic movement in Portugal has 
been and is still as that of oNE MAN, in whom breathes 
the soul of all; young and old are ready to die for their 
country ; the difficulty is to keep them in check. We are 
not afraid to fight in Africa. It is easy for us to go to the 
siege of Troy without Thetis for Mentor and Patroclus as 
friend; but—we know it well—Paris is hidden behind the 
statue of the god to launch the arrow which will pierce the 
heel of Achilles, vulnerable at seaports, in Africa and at 
Lisbon. 

The treaty of the 2oth August appeared. The partial 
recognition of the rights of Portugal is acquired in it at the 
cost of most valuable concessions. England cut out for 
herself an African empire in the pink map, and at the 
expense alike of our real empire and of our more or less 
theoretical sovereignty. The moment had come for Great 
Britain to recoup herself for what she had waived to Ger- 
many; she connected her dominions of the Lake region with 
Bechuanaland and the Cape, at the expense of the “ hinter- 
land” of Mozambique. By the treaty we are deprived of 
a great part of Nyassaland, a vast region to the north of 
the Zambezi up to Barotze, Upper Machonie, Russire, and 
a part of the Save valley. Nevertheless this has not satis- 
fied the moderate desires of some chauvinistic Englishmen, 
who wanted to reduce Mozambique toa strip along the sea. 

The Portuguese had not in all these countries an 
effective dominion, but they had the whole stretch as a part 
of their historical domains, a certainly more valid claim 
than the more or less conjectural “spheres of influence,” 
which are a sufficient excuse to other nations for making 
new conquests ; but, so far as the English and we are con- 
cerned, the former had neither an historical right nor even 
a theoretical dominion in the territories taken from us, 

The English Government recognises by the treaty our 
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Portugal and England in Africa. 


right to a portion of the country of the Amatongas and a 
vast back country (hinterland) for the province of Angola, 
of which the Eastern frontiers are fixed by the upper course 
of the Zambesi, and by the valley way of the Cabompo. 

The conditions in which Portugal concluded these ne- 
gotiations were crushing. The w/¢cmatum was equivalent 
to a capitulation, and Europe regarded asa spectator this 
too easy victory. She will perhaps one day profit by this 
lesson in international law, the law of the Arzmz capzentis, 
of the struggle for life, of political atfavesm, in which 
civilization is engulfed and whence progress is checked by 
a return to primitive animalism. 

It is all very well to say that European civilization de- 
mands a much greater wealth in gold and men than Portu- 
gal can command, in order to render profitable the efforts 
of a ruling nation in such vast and distant regions as those 
of Portuguese Africa. J. Disraeli said :— 

“Tt is an important principle in morals and in politics, 
not to mistake the cause for the pretext, nor the pretext for 
the cause, and by this means to distinguish between the 
concealed and the ostensible motive. On this principle 
history might be recomposed in a new manner. . . . 
When we mistake the character of men, we mistake the 
nature of theiractions. . . . In all political affairs drop 
the prefexts and strike at the causes; we may thus under- 
stand what the heads of parties may choose to conceal.” 

The pretext has been ctvelization; the cause is the 
cupidity and selfish exclusiveness of England, Civilization! 

. . . The millions sterling do not suffice for African 
civilization. As for moral progress, I do not say that Lon- 
don will guarantee it. It is enough to say that Blintyre 
is responsible for it! In short, England has taken the lion’s 
share. This she has found any easy task, Vectes honos / 

The treaty is also a stratagem to flatter a certain section 
of the British public, which had already proclaimed U7dz et 
Ori, the absolute expoliation of Portuguese Africa. 

The English would certainly obtain a great part of what 
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the treaty demands from Portugal if they had not insisted 
on imposing servility on us. The Portuguese has no mind 
for low submission. His friends say that he is generous, 
and often simple-minded. This is why the opposition to 
the treaty has been absolute throughout the country. I do 
not deny that party politics have benefited by it, though 
in the midst of these passionate notes there were also 
noble vibrations ; nor do I deny that some of us defended 
the treaty. For all that, however, the mo¢fo was the 
same, the renewal of international policy. Some accepted 
the treaty as it was, for they found in it wherewithal to 
prepare for redress. Alas! The country had been too pro- 
foundly insulted. Public opinion with all its might refused 
to accept the treaty; it became impossible even to discuss it; 
never before in Portugal has public opinion interested itself 
in so striking a manner in the affairs of the nation. 

It is said that Portuguese anger is short-lived. True, we 
have not enough vindictiveness to be cruel ; but we remem- 
ber injury to the honour of our country, and, like the French, 
we can be patient till the hour of redress. There are no 
longer noisy gatherings in the streets; the fever is gone, 
but the desire to find redress for our wrongs grows from 
day to day. Our sole thought is the growth of our country, 
for there will be no second “ultimatum” to fear, once we 
have a fifth of the material strength of England. 

Unable to bear this situation, the Government has 
adopted the modus vivendi (!!). It is the synthesis of the 
treaty. The frontiers delineated in it have been pro- 
visionally recognised. England has obtained the principal 
concessions. The future is big with grave events. The 
affairs of the Congo are the corollary of the treaty, both of 
the modus vivendi and of the Anglo-Portuguese alliance. 


Where will it all end ? 


G. DE VASCONCELLOS ABREU. 
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ANCIENT COLONIZATION AND MODERN 
EARTH-HUNGER. 


“Ts Central Africa worth having ?” one of the great ques- 
> 


- 
> 
tions of the day, has been fully examined by competent 
experts, from the affirmative as well as the negative point 
of view. However interesting the discussion of the pro- 
blem may be academically, it is, at best, of little value ; for 
the great colonizing Powers of the world have already 
determined to bring it to a practical issue, and its solution 
can only be evolved in a more or less distant future. 

It may not be inopportune, however, to consider whether 
they are right or wrong in eschewing the lessons taught by 
the great colonizers of the ancient world, mentioned in 
HolyWrit. The prophet Ezekiel—one of the ten thousand 
prisoners carried away with Jehoiachim, King of Judah, after 
Nebuchadnezzar took Jerusalem, 585 years before Christ— 
tells us that as he was with his fellow-captives by the river 
of Chebar, the heavens were opened, and ina vision the word 
of the Lord came expressly unto him and bade him take up a 
lamentation for the “ Tyrus of perfect beauty, whose borders 
are in the midst of the seas.” To this Divine injunction 
we are indebted for a glimpse at a civilization represented 
by the dauntless mariners and enterprising colonists— 
known to the Jews as Canaanites, and to the Greeks as 
Pheenicians—“ whose merchants,” says the prophet Isaiah, 
“are princes, whose traffickers are the honourable of the 
earth,” and who, possessing the most ancient ethnological 
record in existence (Gen. x. 15-20), in the dimmest dawn 
of history, had their habitat on the Syrian coast of the 
Mediterranean, a sea peculiarly qualified for the develop- 
ment of commerce. Happily for the civilization of that 
period, they were outside “the sphere of influence” of the 
Israelites, charged with the task of exterminating kindred 
peoples, and were thus able to carry out their policy of 
establishing friendly colonies and profitable emporia for 
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home manufactures, without succumbing to the insatiate 


































Cc 
greed for territorial aggrandisement, aptly called earth- [Fy 
hunger, which afflicted nations of old as it does some of y 


the 19th century. hon 
What glorious scenes in the world’s history does not the [| g 

very name of Tyre conjure up!—especially in connection [| ¢ 

with the great and wise King Solomon, who entered into 

a treaty of friendship and commerce with Hiram its cele- | 

brated sovereign—zof in the spirit of earth-hunger, but 

for the nobler purpose of building the Temple which was |, 


to be the glory of his reign; a noteworthy event in the t 
history of the Jews as a commercial people, indicating | , 
when they began to take a personal interest in foreign | { 
countries. It was then that the ports of Elath and ( 
Eziongeber, or Akaba, were filled with the ships of the | , 


allied nations, and that Phoenician pilots, and such as were 
skilled in navigation, were commanded by Solomon to go 


Fe ST 
. — 


with his stewards and fetch materials for that splendid 


building. With little effort then can we picture to our- [| . 
selves the imposing navies of Solomon and Hiram, built ' 
of the fir-trees of Senir, with masts of the cedars of Leba- 


non, oars of the oak of Bashan, ivory benches from the } 
isles of Chittim or Cyprus, with their linen sails, manned 

by mariners from Zidon, piloted by wise men of Tyre, and 

well found in every respect, tempting the inhabitants of [| _ 
the various Eastern ports with fine linen, with broidered | 
work from Egypt; blue and purple from the isles of 
Elishah, emeralds, coral, and agate from Syria; oils and 
balm from Judah; rich wares, wine of Helbon, and white 
wool from Damascus; iron, cassia, and calamus or cinna- 
mon from Dan and Javan; brass work from Tubal; horns 
of ivory and ebony as well as precious clothes for chariots 
from Dedan and other islands in the Persian Gulf; gold, 
spices, and precious stones from Sheba—for Ezekiel, speak- 
ing of Tyre, says, “thy wares went forth out of the seas, 
thou filledst many people ; thou didst enrich the kings of 
the earth with the multitude of thy riches and of thy mer- 
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chandise ” (Ezek. xxvii. 33). For the conveyance of these 
wares, Solomon, “the king had at sea a navy of Tharshish 
with the navy of Hiram: once in three years came the 
navy of Tharshish, bringing gold, and silver, ivory, and 
apes, and peacocks” (1 Kings x. 22, 23). The exact site 
of the country visited is unknown, but presumably it was 
in India or the Indian Archipelago, judging by the last 
item of exports. 

Though devoted to foreign enterprise, the Tyreans did 
not neglect home industries; Ezekiel, for instance, tells us 
that merchants were attracted to their capital “by reason 
of the great multitude of the wares” of her making. — |"or 
the protection and development of this trade they, like 
other commercial peoples, employed mercenaries and 
skilled artisans wherever procurable, as proved by the 
prophet in an elaborate list he gives us (Ezek. xxvii. 8-11). 
Their land trade, consisting of three great branches, 
namely, the Arabian, the Armenian, and the Babylonian, 
was carried on by caravans, whose departures and arrivals 
were regulated so as to fit in with the fairs held on the 
occasion of the great religious festivals, as it was an 
essential part of their policy to place commerce under the 
protection of religion. So stereotyped is the aspect of 
Asiatic civilization, that the caravan traffic of the present 
day does not differ from that of Abraham’s time. The 
disregard of the distinction between meum and luz is 
now as characteristic of the children of the desert as it was 
of their ancient prototypes. The perils of travel experi- 
enced by the patriarchs are still rife, and must be circum- 
vented pretty much as they did, in other words, by armed 
force or by the payment of blackmail to one marauding 
tribe, as the price of exemption from the exactions and 
attacks of others. At a reasonable cost, however, and by 
making judicious arrangements, the Christian tourist can 
now visit Palestine and other places immortalized in his 
Bible, free from care and ‘surrounded with comforts ; while 
the pious Moslem, likewise, can make a pilgrimage to Mecca 
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with ease to himself, and earn the much-coveted title of 
Hadji, without having to encounter fire and sword and 
submit to loss of property, as is often his wont when left 
to his own devices. 

Even before the Phoenicians had ports in the Red Sea, 
merchandise arrived from Southern India and Africa by 
the Arabian route, vza Aden, which Ezekiel enumerates as 
one of her traffickers. Marco Polo corroborates this state- 
ment, and notes that the Soldan, or chief, of Aden was one 
of the richest princes in the world, by reason of the profit 
he made on port dues. Regarding the Armenian, or 
second branch, little can be gathered beyond what we 
learn from Ezekiel. Of the three lines of traffic, the most 
notable was that through Babylon and the Euphrates 
valley, one so highly valued by King Solomon that he “built 
the cities of Baalbec and Tadmor (Palmyra) in the wilder- 
ness,” to enable his subjects to share in its lucrative trade. 
This famous city, powerful as it was wealthy, gradually 
lost its prestige, through the folly of its rulers, and became 
a prey to warlike hordes. Belshazzar, the king thereof, 
trusting to the strength of his defences, defied even the 
celebrated Cyrus, whose exploits were then the wonder of 
the Eastern world, till an awful hand traced mysterious 


characters on the wall.of his palace. “In that night,” says“ 


the prophet Daniel, “was Belshazzar king of the Chaldeans 
slain, and Darius* the Median took the kingdom” (Dan. 
v. 30, 31). Thenceforward the decay of Babylon was rapid ; 
and the prophecy of Isaiah, foretelling its relapse into a 
wilderness, literally fulfilled. 

History teaches us that the ubiquitous Phoenicians had 
the most intimate relations with their neighbours the 
Egyptians, a people characterized by a great and refined 
civilization, attesting the power and cultivation of dynasties 


* This refers to Cyaxares, uncle of Cyrus. Darius is not a name, as 
erroneously supposed, but merely a title, meaning King. It was during 
this potentate’s reign that the coins called Darics, 7.e. Sovereigns, were 
made the principal circulating medium of the East. 
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coexistent with the earliest records of Biblical lore, evi- 
dences of which we have to this day in relics pictured on 
tombs and collected in museums. When Thebes, the city 
of a hundred gates, was in its glory, the greater part 
of their trade with Egypt, as with Asia, was overland. 
They are known, however, to have had settlements in the 
country during the dynasty of the Shepherd Kings; and 
authentic records prove that the commercial enterprise of 
their merchants, located in Memphis when it rose to power, 
caused the Mediterranean trade of that city to be greatly 
developed. Commerce, nevertheless, in the Theban era 
was somewhat restricted; but it revived in its ancient 
greatness under the Ptolemies, who paid great attention to 
trade and navigation, especially with India and other parts 
of the East. Utilizing the Polar Star, while the Greeks 
still depended on the Great Bear, and guided by Melcath, 
the national tutelary deity, who vouchsafed his special pro- 
tection to colonial enterprise, the Phoenicians circumnavi- 
gated Africa twenty-one centuries before Vasco da Gama 
found his way to India, and simultaneously with Pharaoh 
Neco’s abortive attempt to pierce the Isthmus of Suez by 
way of short cut to that country. Whether they were 
deterred by the terrors of the “Stormy Cape,” as some 
say, or this incident in their career be a myth, as others 
aver, there is no record of their having followed up their 
alleged discovery. Be that as it may, the turning-point to 
India having fully justified the name of “Cape of Good 
Hope,” given to it by King John II. of Portugal, a grateful 
world has accepted the alternative and accorded the credit 
of the achievement to the great Portuguese navigator. 
Renowned as the Phcenicians were for their commercial 
achievements in various parts of Asia, their chief claim to 
having been the most prominent traders of antiquity, is due 
to their exploits along the coasts of Northern Africa and 
in the Mediterranean, where they founded colonies which 
rivalled Tyre itself in wealth and splendour. Of these the 
most famous was Carthage, said to have been founded by 
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Dido, sister of Pygmalion, king of Tyre, nearly nine cen- 
turies before Christ, and remarkable for having, in the 
Punic wars, disputed the empire of the world with Rome. 
Her commercial policy, however, was far less generous 
than that of the parent State. The Tyrians, confining 
themselves chiefly to coasting traffic, were essentially free 
traders. With the Carthagenians, on the other hand, pro- 
tection was necessarily in full force; for much of their 
commerce was derived from the barter of showy trifles for 
valuable commodities obtained from the barbarous tribes 
of the interior, and—wise in their generation—they natu- 
rally objected to allow outsiders to share in the profit. 
They were afflicted, however, with an earth-hunger never 
felt by the true Phoenician, which eventually led them into 
conflict with Rome; and Cato’s historic peroration, ‘‘ De- 
lenda est Carthago,” was actually verified when, in 146 B.c., 
the city was taken and burnt by the Romans. 

Both nations successively planted settlements in Spain, 
attracted thereto by the abundance of precious metals found 
therein, which they forced the native miners to extract for 
them. The most important of these was in that part of the 
country referred to in Scripture as Tarshish, with which 
there used to be a most lucrative Tyrian traffic, duly 
noted by Ezekiel, who says, “ Tarshish was thy merchant 
by reason of the multitude of all kinds of riches; with 
silver, iron, tin, and lead, they traded in thy fairs” (Ezek. 
xxvii. 12). They then passed between the Pillars of Her- 
cules into the Atlantic Ocean; the Carthaginians, elect- 
ing to explore southwards, effected settlements in Morocco 
and Guinea, while the Tyrians, proceeding in the opposite 
direction, planted colonies in Great Britain and Ireland, 
where they inaugurated an important tin trade. 

When, in course of time, the Romans succeeded to the 
commercial marts of the Phoenicians, they took no initiative 
in opening out new trade routes or conserving the old, till 
their capital was transferred to Byzantium (Constantinople), 
when the caravan routes were properly attended to and 
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due encouragement given to trade between Europe and 
Asia. They were not essentially a trading people ; on the 
contrary, “the ancient policy and habits cf Rome were 
opposed to commercial development ; and her landholders, 
in the high days of her insolent adolescence, denounced 
both commerce and the arts as business of slaves and freed- 
men.” * Subsequently she changed this policy, and no- 
where did the pulse of her mercaatile life beat more ener- 
getically than in the south-eastern corner of the Mediter- 
ranean, which had become the nucleus of the commercial 
activity of the world. Under the «gis of Augustus, free 
trade spontaneously flourished; yet, says Gibbon, it was 
reserved for his successors, the Antonines—who opened 
out new communications with India and China by sea—to 
make commercial pursuits a source of unity and happiness 
to the Empire. Prompt action was forced on the latter, 
owing to the public loss caused by the abnormal prices 
demanded for goods carried overland from the Far East, 
which had become indispensable to the luxurious Romans. 
Under the most favourable circumstances this merchandise 
could only be procured, at great cost and risk, through the 
wilds of Central Asia and intervening regions more or less 
turbulent; and the difficulties of transport were further 
handicapped by incessant attacks on the caravans by 
Parthians and other marauders outside the zone of Roman 
influence. The advisability of procuring goods by sea 
from the centres of production was therefore apparent ; and 
Rome took up this project most warmly. But she had 
much to learn; for her sons, though most enterprising 
by land, were at best only fair-weather mariners, whose 
timidity and unskilfulness in rough weather made voyages 
extremely irksome and uncertain. Distance from land, it 
appears, alarmed them much ; and when out of sight of the 
shore they saw, as Homer tells us,— 
“ A length of ocean and unbounded sky, 
Which scarce the sea-fowl in a year o’erfly.” 


* Merivale’s “ History of the Romans.” London, 1875. 
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The small vessels, manned by inexperienced sailors, 
suitable enough for Mediterranean traffic, had therefore to 
be replaced by larger ships and better navigators, to enable 
Rome to compete with the Indian and Chinese mercantile | 
marine, which must have turned out ships of prodigious 
capacity, if, as alleged, they were larger than the leviathans 
referred to by Marco Polo and other medizval writers. ; 






Besides encouraging navigation, there is also reason to 
believe that the Antonines brought diplomacy to bear on 
the Chinese in the interests of commerce. According to 
Celestial annals of that period, it appears there was con- 
siderable foreign traffic with Kiau-chi or Hanoi, the capital 
of Tong King, then actually incorporated with the Chinese 
Empire. Particular mention is made therein of the famous 
embassy from Antun, King of Tat’sin—z.e., M. Aurelius 
Antoninus (161-180 B.c.), in A.pD. 166. Though no record 
of this event is to be found in Latin authors, who never 
condescended to mention trade, it is worthy of note that 


; 
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silk and other commodities, which had heretofore been so | 
expensive that the rich only could indulge therein, became | 
so plentiful and cheap as to be within the reach of all. 
From the very earliest times, the East has exerted a 
special fascination on the West. To the latter the Red 
Sea was the legitimate highway to the Indies and [Tar 
Cathay ; hence the small neck of land that prevented water 
communication therewith was wont to be denounced as an 
invidious freak of Nature. Various attempts have been 
made to counteract this anomaly. Pharaoh Neco’s pro- 
jected canal, for instance, begun in 610 B.c., was abandoned 
after the lives of one hundred and twenty thousand men 
had been sacrificed in the attempt. The same fate befell 
the canal cut by Ptolemy Philadelphus (283-247 B.c.), from 
Arsinoe, or Suez, to the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, when 
it was not found so useful as anticipated. Some five de- 
cades, however, before the Christian era, his waterway was 
sufficiently serviceable to enable Cleopatra, after the battle 


of Actium, to retreat thereby with her treasures. Except- 
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ing in the year 640 A.p., when Caliph Omar objected to the 
piercing of the isthmus, the idea seems to have been aban- 
doned till the beginning of the present century, when it was 
revived by the great Napoleon, but relinquished as imprac- 
ticable owing to the alleged disparity in the levels of the 
two seas, as reported by his commission of French en- 
gineers. By a rare combination of diplomatic ability, 
perseverance, energy, skill, and tact on the part of Mon- 
sieur de Lesseps, this, at last, became an accomplished fact 
on the 17th November, 1869, or a little more than two 
decades ago. 

Columbus and Vasco da Gama seemed more inclined to 
arrive at the goal of their aspirations by round-about routes, 
than waiting 


g, perchance in vain hope, for such a solution of 


the Gordian knot. The former failed, but was amply com- 
pensated by finding in the West a splendid continent 
which furnished a glorious field for commercial under- 
takings. The latter succeeded, and provided an equally 
important scope for Eastern enterprise. Both of them 
gave an extraordinary impetus to colonization. Eminently 
sympathetic and philanthropic, both would fain have 
adopted the Pheenician policy in dealing with the countries 
they discovered—which consisted in establishing trade 
marts on the coasts, without attempting the conquest of 
the interior; but, forced to bend to circumstances, they 
involuntarily posed as active promoters of an ecarth-hunger 
development, characterized by results the most appalling, 
which their apologists attempt to justify by quoting the 
somewhat threadbare aphorism which does duty in such 
cases. What happened in the New World being beyond 
the scope of this paper, suffice it to note that the Portu- 
guese, Dutch, French, and English, successively followed up 
Vasco da Gama’s initiative by forming settlements in India, 
which, at different periods, were to all of them a source of 
glory and of wealth. It was long before the English made 
up their minds to go into training for this great colonial race. 
Only, in fact, after the accession of Henry VII, did they feel 
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the impulse of maritime discovery and commercial enter- 
prise, the germs of which were sown when their merchants 
attended the markets of Bruges, where the produce of the 
unexplored North was exchanged for the treasures of the 
East. Though deprecated by Vasco da Gama, the Portu- 
guese favoured a system of annexation which characterized 
the policy of most of their successors, on the ground that 
it was impossible for them to command the commerce 
unless they shared in the empire of India. 

In sixty years they established an empire whose extent 
and power were marvellous, not the least remarkable of 
their possessions having been * the celebrated island of 
Ormuz* in the Persian Gulf, once one of the most 
splendid emporia the world has ever known, and cited as 
an example of the almost omnipotent powers of commerce, 
but now nothing but a barren and desolate rock. They 
might long have enjoyed their magnificent conquests, were 
it not that, actuated by the short-sighted policy of prohibit- 
ing the Dutch from trading with Lisbon, they forced them 
to seek at the fountain-head the Indian commodities they 
were wont to find in that city. This brought the latter in 
direct contact and subsequent conflict with themselves in 
India, and resulted in their losing their dominions in less 
time than it had taken to acquire them. Holland has since 
lost all interest in India Proper, but retains possession of 
nearly the whole of the Sunda group in the Indian Archi- 
pelago. The Philippine islands represent the only remnant 
of an extensive colonial empire which once belonged to 
Spain. The Danes were remarkable more for success 
in religious propaganda than for commercial enterprise. 
The French, after a long struggle for supremacy with the 
English, were forced to relinquish nearly all their Indian 


* Ormuz, or Hormuz, was probably one of the many isles whence, 
according to Ezekiel, Tyre obtained merchandise. In very ancient times 
it was typical of wealth and splendour—hence the Eastern saying, ‘‘ Were 
the world a ring, Hormuz would be a jewel in it.”—Yule’s “ Marco Polo,” 
2nd ed., London, 1875. 
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settlements, excepting Pondicherry and Chandernagore, 
The English, therefore, now practically possess the whole 
of India, with its two hundred and fifty millions of in- 
habitants—an acquisition achieved, say sympathetic his- 
torians, more from the ignorant ambition and flagrant 
perfidy of the native rulers, than from mere lust of con- 
quest ; and while all other European Powers, which have 
had anything to do with India, have either disappeared or 
dwindled into comparative obscurity, they have enjoyed a 
supremely successful career, to which there has been no 
parallel in the annals of the world. Thus, by tacit consent, 
it will be seen the English have been allowed to do very 
much as they pleased in this region. 

Immediately after the opening of the Suez Canal, how- 
ever, the long dormant tendency of the European continent 
awoke to new life, impelled by an almost insatiable earth- 
hunger, which could only be appeased by a substantial 
pabulum in the shape of territorial acquisition—a craving 
which in Italy’s axzo dell’ ardimento, or year of adventure, 
Signor Mancini somewhat euphemistically termed, “ the 
modern pacific crusade in behalf of civilization.”* The 
annihilation of distance, caused by this meeting of the wa- 
ters of the Orient and the Occident, which brought the Far 
East, as it were, to her very doors, emphasized the situa- 
tion, and threatened to interfere seriously with the quasi 
monopoly hitherto enjoyed by Great Britain. France, 
Germany, and Italy, aided by grants from their Govern- 
ments, posed as pronounced exponents of the new de- 
parture. Foiled in India Proper, France turned her at- 
tention to India beyond the Ganges, and, had it not been 
for foes in her own household, would probably have 
founded in the latter an empire rivalling that of the 
English on the other side of the Bay of Bengal. Missing 
this opportunity, she took no further interest in the country 
till 1862, when, in consequence of the persecution suffered 
by Christians, she annexed Cochin China and Cambodia, 
* Egypt, No. 14, of 1885. 
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For two decades she confined herself to these limits; but 
influenced by the colonial craze afflicting other Powers, 
intensified by commercial and political rivalry with her 
neighbours, the English in Burma, she, in 1884, also forced 
her protectorate on Tongking. 

Although Germany sends forth more emigrants than any 
other European country excepting Britain, and Italy has 
also long been content to possess colonies in the dominions 
of other Powers, neither thought of altering this custom 
till 1884- 5, or till after they had been similarly inoculated. 
By virtue of what in diplomatic language is called an 
“amicable arrangement” with England, Germany has 
taken up colonies in West Africa, as well as in a portion 
of New Guinea, and of the neighbouring islands, now 
called the Bismarck Archipelago; and in the process of 
carving out conterminous ‘spheres of influence” in the 
portion of East Africa lately divided between the most 
powerful military nation in Europe and the greatest 
industrial State in the world, a similar understanding has 
been arrived at. Italy has taken an enormous slice of 
the Red Sea littoral, as well as inland regions of Africa. 
Portugal, again, with much more on her hands than she 
can control, even in the slipshod fashion characteristic ot 
her African rule, dog-in-the-manger-like, has extended her 
boundaries into debatable land, to the prejudice of other 
Powers capable of doing greater justice thereto. These 
several spheres, secured in a lighthearted fashion, in which 
the wishes of the dusky owners have been more or less 
ignored by the intervening whites, are limned large on 
the map of the Dark Continent, and irresistibly suggest 


a doubt as to whether they can ever be effectually occu- 
pied. 


Great expectations have been raised as to their capa- 
bilities. It boots not to speculate whether they will be 
realized or otherwise, as the conditions of the problem are 
different from anything that past experience can suggest. 
Though the trade profits of the equatorial regions now 
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being exploited are admittedly too insignificant to cover 
the cost of the crudest administration and supervision, 
enthusiasts hope that,—after the inevitable contest with 
slavery, cannibalism, and massacre has been carried to 
a successful issue, and the natives have been taught that 
the path to social and material comfort and well-being 
lies through well-ordered industry and peaceful occupa- 
tion,—they themselves will be repaid for their preliminary 
sacrifices. They ignore the gloomy prognostications of 
Sir John Pope Hennessy, Sir Samuel Baker, and others, 
and prefer to pin their faith on the prophecies of Mr. 
Stanley and his following, which bear the same relation 
to the wealth of Ormuz and the Ind, as Lombard Street 
to a China orange. 

The earth-hunger nurseries of the medieval pioneers 
of colonization, left as it were to Nature, took generations 
to arrive at maturity, while those of the nineteenth 
century, subject to the hot-house-like stimulant of ex- 
cessive competition, have developed more speedily. “The 
partition of Europe, of Asia, and even of Aynerica, among 
the dominant races of the world has been,” says a writer’ 
in the Fortnightly for May, “the slow work of centuries ; 
the serious scramble for Africa began’ only six years ago, 
and is now nearly complete.’ The seed sown by the 
former, when all the world was open to them, “ fell on 
good ground, and brought forth fruit, some an hundred 
fold, some sixty fold, some thirty fold.” That sowed by 
the later comers, when their precursors had their pickings, 
fell as it were by the wayside, on stony places, or among 
thorns, with results recorded in Scripture. Before this 
great scramble, when Africa virtually belonged to the 
Africans, the map of the Dark Continent was nearly all 
of one hue—the ¢erra tucognita of cartographers ; but now 
that the white races have more or less ousted the negroes, 


the different spheres are painted in different tints, and 


it is, like Joseph’s coat, of many colours. England has 
done much towards this transformation, and has even been 
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tempted to take off her coat and join in the sé/ée—some- 
what Pharisaically declaring that she is guided chiefly by 
motives of pure philanthropy, in the cause of religion and 
civilization, the suppression of the slave-trade, and her 
duty towards her heirs and successors. With her favour- 
able opportunities for the better development of her South 
African dependencies; with an Indian trade which has 
quadrupled in the last thirty years, and since the opening 
of the Suez Canal has increased in value by about forty- 
five millions sterling ; with her prospective profits in Indo- 
China and Far Cathay, commanding more than three- 
fourths * of the Canal traffic, it is very questionable 
whether the Central African game, offering advantages 
only in the distant future, is, in a material sense, worth 
the candle. 

With her ponderous ironclads and splendid passenger 
steamers, driven by screw propellers and complicated 
machinery, taking the place of the Tyrian galleys and 
barques of Tarshish, toilfully impelled by Arvad mariners ; 
with her great fleet of trading vessels, laden with the 
natural products of every clime, as well as the triumphs 
of skilled invention, infinitely more varied and precious 
than the freights carried by the navies of King Solomon 
and Hiram; with the virtual monopoly of the great water- 
way that links together the hoary past with the youthful 
present, and seems to foreshadow a future that more than 
realizes the glories of Tyre as revealed in Ezekiel’s vision ; 
above all, with colonies far more valuable than the 
ancients ever possessed, England can well afford to allow 
other nations to share with her the gifts provided by the 
gods, and can make allowance, with perfect equanimity, 
for the eccentricities of modern earth-hunger. 


A. R. MacManon. 
* According to an official report published in Zhe Zimes of 26th March, 


1890, the percentage of the most prominent nations using the Canal is 
as follows: England, 7891 ; France, 5°33; Holland, 3°87 ; Italy, 2°76. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE EMIN RELIEF 
EXPEDITION. 


Tur circumstances under which public opinion became 
impressed with a belief that, through the suppression of 
inconceivable inhumanities, it had been induced to accept 
as heroes individuals whom it should rather have denounced 
as infamous, are unhappily accompanied by ambiguities 
which surround the painful conclusion with uncertainty. 
The mystery thus introduced into the Emin relief con- 
troversy, while possibly contributing to check popular 
indignation pending their solution, has at the same time 
created a feeling of distrust in regard to the whole question 
of British African enterprise, so deep and general, as to 
amount almost to a national calamity. 

A suspicion has arisen that, without comprising inten- 
tional misstatement, the tardy accusations against certain 
members of the rearguard have been dictated to a great 
‘xtent by unrestrained personal resentments, and _ that, 
although some of the charges are corroborated by indirect 
testimony, they are yet unsupported by evidence upon 
which a condemnation ought to be based. These mis- 
givings are gradually resulting in a conviction, that the 
whole circumstances of the late relief expedition are far 
from reflecting credit either on those immediately connected 
with its organization and execution, or upon the nation 
which is identified with its operations. 

The majority among those practically qualified to form 
an unbiassed judgment regarding this subject take a more 
hopeful view of the situation; they watch, however, with 
concern the state into which public feeling is drifting, fore- 
seeing that it will not only involve injustice towards those 
who took a disinterested part in the undertaking in ques- 
tion, but also tend to endanger the immediate future of 
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tropical African development, by discouraging enterprise 
in the sphere now assigned to British influence just at the 
most favourable moment for opening up new markets to 
our trade in this direction. 

The following remarks are the outcome of reflections 
which, during the successive phases of the recent recrimi- 
nations, have occurred to one who was associated with the 
whole arrangement of the relief expedition from its incep- 
tion, who, besides a personal acquaintance with the parties 
directly connected with it, had also acquired, during a long 
experience in tropical Africa, a practical insight into the 
character and habits of the interpreters, carriers, and other 
natives who accompanied it, many of whom were known to 
him individually. It may be affirmed that these obser- 
vations are free from any personal bias; their sole aim is 
to throw a side-light on a question regarding which public 
opinion is striving to obtain guidance. 

The real history of the Emin relief expedition has been 
disclosed to the public with more or less accuracy during 
the recent controversy, but, from the nature of the dispute, 
the special circumstances which have called forth public 
criticism have been discussed by each writer from the point 
of view which supported his own conclusions. It may 
be well, therefore, to accompany the views here submitted 
with an account of its operations from the commencement, 
so far as the questions at issue are concerned with them; 
but details may be avoided, as it is not proposed to enter, 
except generally, into the discussion as to the merits or 
demerits of the rearguard or of purely personal incidents. 

Towards the close of 1886, Europe was made aware by 
the publication of various letters from Emin Bey and from 
his friend Mr. Mackay, the Uganda missionary, that the 
last of General Gordon’s lieutenants was still maintaining 
the authority of the Egyptian Government in the southern 
Soudan, but that, though able for the moment to hold his 
ground, he was in so critical a position that, unless promptly 
succoured, there would be considerable danger of his having 
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to retire, and leave the provinces he had so long defended 
to the Mahdists. The public conscience in England was 
still tender on the subject of our abandonment of the 
Soudan, and suggestions that an expedition should be or- 
ganized for relieving the governor of the equatorial pro- 
vinces being very favourably received, a committee was 
shortly formed for carrying out this object. In the mean- 
time our Government, and that of the Khedive, received full 
official reports from the garrison at Wadelai, which left 
no room to doubt that Emin, though anxious to hold his 
post, would be unable to do so permanently unless either 
the British or Egyptian Government officially supported his 
authority. It was feared, however, that the official rein- 
statement of the Egyptian governor might involve a virtual 
declaration of war against the Soudanese, and, as the 
moment was not considered opportune for despatching 
another costly military expedition in that direction, it was 
decided to leave the responsibility in the private hands which 
were willing to assume it. The Egyptian Government 
undertook to give a subvention towards the relief fund, and 
also proposed (should the seventy tons of ivory which had 
been collected at Wadelai on Government account, reach 
the coast, and the proceeds suffice) to repay to those who 
had so generously come forward at this difficult juncture, 
the amount of their subscriptions. Such an offer was 
obviously incumbent upon that Government under the 
circumstances ; and as there is no reason to believe that 
the arrangement was imposed by the relief committee, it 
in no way detracts from their munificent liberality. The 
principal donors were men advanced in age, of exceptional 
wealth, and beyond the suspicion of any such meanness as 
has been implied in the criticisms of certain correspondents. 
It is true that the donors were all deeply interested in the 
opening up of tropical Africa, and that some of them were 
among the proposed founders of the British East African 
Company; and there can be no doubt that, as practical 
men, they would look forward incidentally to considerable 
NEW SERIES. VOL I. AA 
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advantage resulting to that institution, in the event of the 
Emin relief expedition fulfilling its objects. But the finger 
of the most cynical cannot point to a single personal advan- 
tage that could accrue to any of them through their associa- 
tion with that undertaking. None of them can ever hope 
to see the fruits of their exertions for the development of 
commerce in Africa during their lifetime. The most they 
can anticipate is, to have the privilege of supplementing 
their already ample subscriptions by further disbursements, 
in order to encourage the next generation to carry on the 
useful work which they so disinterestedly initiated. 

Early notice regarding the proposed expedition was 
despatched to Emin Pasha; and he replied that his diffi- 
culties had so increased that, failing immediate and effective 
support from his Government, he should be compelled to 
abandon his province. Anticipating that this would not 
be forthcoming, he accepted the proffered relief, and dis- 
cussed the routes by which it might best reach him, as well 
as those which would be open for his retreat. That the 
relief committee may have erred in deciding on the Congo 
route is possible ; but how many are there who can presume 
to judge this question? Only the two or three who pro- 
tested from the first against such a decision ; and even these 
are constrained to admit that circumstances proved too 
strong for the committee. That it was in deference to the 
King of the Belgians that they gave way cannot be doubted ; 
but the adoption of the Congo route was essential to the 
King’s plans, and can he be blamed for using the power 
which circumstances gave him to secure what he believed 
to be for the best interests of his country? No; if blame 
there be, it rests with those whose voice approved but 
whose purse gave no aid towards the relief fund. It might, 
undoubtedly, have been wiser to have carried out the 
operations of an expedition so essentially British, by a 
route and ona scale that would have included permanent 
advantages for our policy in Africa with success for the 
main object in view. But the sum available did not suffice 
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for this; further delay would certainly have proved fatal ; 
and it was impossible, therefore, to act independently of the 
Congo ruler. 

But it is in reference to the “personnel” of the relief 
expedition that public opinion appears to have been more 
especially misled. It may be feared that the strictures 
which have been heaped upon the ci-devant heroes have 
been often wanting in justice, not to speak of charity. 
This was perhaps only to be expected in connection with a 
public dispute which from the beginning was lacking in all 
judicial safeguards, and wherein the irresponsible criticisms 
of confessed partisanship were admitted, and even en- 
couraged. It is only just to add, that the sufferers are in a 
great measure themselves to blame for the bitterness which 
has been imported into the whole question. 

It is impossible to undertake a just consideration either 
of the accusations against the personnel of the expedition or 
of the mutual recriminations of some of its members, with- 
out according their full weight to the motives which 
actuated Stanley and his volunteers, as well as to the cir- 
cumstances under which their services were carried out. 
In connection with this latter point, the existing condition 
of the interior of Africa and the peculiarities of its people 
and climate demand especially a close examination. 

Those who from among an immense number of applicants 
were selected to accompany Stanley, were found after care- 
ful scrutiny to combine in a high degree the qualifications 
which it was considered essential should be possessed by 
the men who were to aid him in his Herculean task ; and 
there is every reason to believe that the additional mem- 
bers by which this body was afterwards augumented were 
persons of equal capability. Owing to the almost insuper- 
able difficulties which lay before them, this party had need 
to show unwavering obedience, courage, and self-sacrifice. 
Even then they could only succeed if specially favoured by 
fortune. Notwithstanding, therefore, that species of per- 
sonal faith which renders individuals calm and confident in 
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face of the most hopeless circumstances and the most immi- 
nent dangers, Stanley, in common with each member of his 
staff, could not fail to recognise how small was the chance 
of their passing safely through the ordeal to which they 
were about to expose themselves. 

What, then, were the motives which prompted so large 
a body of English gentlemen to offer their services on this 
occasion—men in the full prime of life, and neither adventu- 
rers nor persons under any temporary cloud, social or finan- 
cial? What could have induced men with a recognised posi- 
tion in their own country to resign the comforts of home 
and the charms of society, and to accept years of voluntary 
expatriation in order to take a secondary part in an expe- 
dition which was to traverse the most deadly wilds and 
swamps of central Africa, under a chief who was notoriously 
unsparing of his subordinates, whom they would be bound 
to obey absolutely, and who, while monopolizing the credit 
for success, would undoubtedly be entitled to distribute the 
responsibility for failure ? Not profit ; for no pay was offered ; 
on the contrary, in addition to bearing their own expenses, 
their acceptance was in many instances dependant on a con- 
siderable contribution towards the funds of the expedition. 
Not sport ; for it was well understood that their leader set 
his face against the pursuit of game, except where absolutely 
required for food, when its provision was entrusted to 
native hunters. Not honour; for they were simple subordi- 
nates ; and, being unacquainted with the native language 
and inexperienced in African travel, their chief, who was a 
passed master in both, would naturally be entitled to the 
credit, whether for general success or for the valuable dis- 
coveries which would probably accompany it. Not literary 
fame ; for they were bound down not to publish a line re- 
garding the expedition until their leader had given to the 
world the whole history of its travels and discoveries. No! 
the motive which actuated them was solely a spirit of enter- 
prise, hard to be repressed in those who have been trained 
to active habits. The thirst for adventure which may lie 
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at the root of this feeling, is undoubtedly a characteristic, of 
which the exceptional prevalence in her sons has procured 
for England her Imperial greatness. 

Is it conceivable that persons in the possession of their 
reason, who had voluntarily made these sacrifices, and 
whose high character and exceptional fitness had been 
verified, should, simply from motives of jealousy, ill-temper, 
and thoughtlessness, have disobeyed their orders, and 
otherwise acted in a way certain to bring discredit on 
themselves and on the expedition for which they had suf- 
fered so much, and were at the moment hourly exposing 
their lives? The solution of this question will be greatly 
facilitated by a review of the circumstances under which 
the expedition was carried out. 

But for the transcendent qualities display by Stanley in 
administration, but for his unfailing fortitude, his tact in 
dealing both with friend and foe, and his indomitable _per- 
severance in carrying through operations which he must 
have recognised, even though he would not acknowledge, to 
be those of a forlorn hope, the Emin relief expedition must 
have hopelessly failed. From the moment that its forces 
had to be divided, it was only the advance column that could 
be counted on as effective ; and it may be assefted that the 
task he then undertook was almost beyond the power of 
man to bring to a successful issue. To have succeeded in 
penetrating nearly 400 miles of pathless forest, such as that 
of the Aruwimi, even with his undivided force, would have 
been an operation unparalleled in the history of exploration ; 
but to have traversed it three times in succession with his 
small and rapidly diminishing caravan, was a feat of daring 
which can scarcely be appreciated except by those who are 
able to estimate practically all that was involved in its per- 
formance. As events turned out, there is no occasion to 
consider whether or not the expedition, as a relief, would 
have had any claims to success had Emin’s garrison remained 
faithful, and prepared as a body to avail itself of the pro- 
mised succour. We have here to look at the extraordinary 
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triumph over apparently insuperable difficulties which would 
have proved disastrous had Stanley’s immediate followers 
failed in supporting him with anything short of the splendid 
pluck and devotion which they actually displayed. So 
protracted an ordeal of unceasing physical and mental strain 
had never previously been passed through with a like result, 
or accompanied with so matchless an exhibition of fortitude 
and unswerving fidelity. Without in any way minimizing 
the degree of influence which their chief’s presence exerted 
in stimulating such devotion on their part, it must be ad- 
mitted that events had so far justified the wisdom of the 
relief committee and their advisers in their selection of the 
staff of the expedition. 

In what respect, then, were the officers whose lot it was 
to remain in camp different from their comrades of the 
vanguard? There was no previous intention of employing 
them apart from the general staff; but, five of these being 
required for a particular duty, they happened to be named 
for it, Major Barttelot because he was experienced in the 
work that it involved, the others for no special reason, un- 
less, perhaps, that they were considered likely to show 
exceptional steadiness in the absence of their chief. It is 
to the circumstances in which the rearguard was placed that 
we must look for an explanation of the only real difference 
which existed. 

While the staff of the relief column was in constant active 
employment, the officers left behind had no change from 
the daily routine of camp-life. Instead of the adventure of 
travel which they had anticipated, they found themselves 
compelled to remain fixed at one spot during the weary 
months that elapsed before the promised carriers were 
forthcoming. Instead of a leader full of expedient, they 
were under a commander whose ideas of military discipline 
led him to believe that under no contingency was any lati- 
tude of action open to him. Even when events took a 
totally different course to that which had been expected, he 
thought it his duty to follow his instructions to the letter, 
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though they might involve remaining idle amid famine, 
sickness, and insubordination. Disappointment created 
dissension among the party, so that collective consultation 
was impracticable. It was impossible for any one unac- 
quainted with the language to deal successfully with the 
Arabs, who alone could provide porterage; and communica- 
tions through untrustworthy interpreters were worse than 
useless, The discipline, moreover, which was enforced was 
unsuited to a Swahili force; and when the still less civilized 
Wanyema porters arrived, it simply broke down altogether. 
The whole deplorable arrangement was, in fact, unfeasible, 
unless a second Stanley had been available to carry it out. 

Those, however, who are practically acquainted with 
tropical Africa, are aware that there is still something 
which has been wholly omitted from this discussion. Their 
experience enables them to recognise what this is ; but it is 
difficult to convey to others any clear idea of its unique im- 
portance. If, however, the point can be explained so as to 
enable the public to appreciate its bearing on the perplex- 
ing questions before it, the grave accusations and bitter 
recriminations of the disputants will be found to wear a 
different and less sinister aspect than that which hitherto 
seemed to belong to them. 

Inseparable from African travel is a unique and deadly 
peril, which destroys individuals, ruins entire expeditions, 
and sows the seeds of dissension among those who appear 
to have escaped its fatal grasp. The peril referred to here 
is AFRICAN FEVER. 

This is the condition, peculiar to Africa, which has been 
adverted to as demanding a close attention in connection 
with the Emin relief dispute. It is, indeed, the principal 
factor in the ever-recurring misunderstandings and conflict- 
ing statements which arise on African subjects, yet it is 
the least understood of all the circumstances which should 
have been brought before the public during the recent 
controversy. 

No one in a European country, where illness receives 
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skilled attention, can realize the effects of the bilious-remit- 
tent fever of tropical Africa, accompanied with all the dis- 
comforts of the wilderness. To the traveller in that region, 
however, the undesirable experience is rarely spared. It 
is not the first or second attack that is most to be dreaded ; 
he dies or recovers, according to strength of constitution. 
But if he survives, the microbe does so also. Permanently 
installed in the explorer’s liver, it now incubates at inter- 
vals; and, though alternate doses of quinine and arsenic 
may tranquillize, they cannot destroy this microscopic or- 
ganism. The signs of a fresh incubation vary according to 
temperament and external conditions; but their most dis- 
tressing form is that of “suppressed fever,” which is apt to 
affect those who have become acclimated to the disease. By 
such the prostration and agony of the actual attack is not so 
much feared as the lasting effects of the chronic condition. 
The sufferer begins to take gloomy views of life and of his 
surroundings, not warranted by any actual causes; he is seized 
with a conviction that his dearest friend is laying deep plans 
to slight or injure him ; in every whisper or private conver- 
sation, he sees an insidious attempt on the part of his com- 
rades to ruin his position or character; he may suspect that 
they have come to the conclusion that he is dangerously 
ill, or, on the other hand, that he is feigning illness, or even 
that his reason is giving way. Under these circumstances, 
every unguarded word or look is construed by him as in- 
dicative of the ill-will of which he supposes himself to be 
the victim. He becomes so sensitive, and broods so deeply 
over the fancied perfidy, that his rest is seriously disturbed, 
and each day he rises less refreshed. Yet he strives 
against showing any signs of weakness, determining that 
no failure on his part shall assist the designs which are 
entertained against him. When, despite all his precautions 
to hide his suspicions from those around him, they become 
aware that something is wrong, their very endeavours to 
cheer him, and their marked solicitude for his feelings only 
lead him to believe that, finding their schemes discovered, 
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they are altering their tactics, and he will now probably 
\ keep a watch over their firearms, or look out for indications 
of their intention to poison him. Yet all this time he will 


be reasonable on ordinary matters, and conduct his daily 
duties as regularly as before ; he may still be clear-headed 
and intelligent in council, and, when among his comrades, 
may forget his morbid fancies, unless suddenly aroused by 
some incident. When fully occupied, he will often make 
light of his gloomy feelings, and own to himself that there 
is nothing to justify them. 

This phase of African fever is probably due to a paralysis 
of part of the nervous system caused by some specific action 
of the malarial poison which is not yet understood ; it seems 
to impose on the sufferer a dual existence, the morbid side 
of which prevents him from distinguishing between imagi- 
nation and reality. It is apt especially to supervene upon 
enforced idleness after a spell of active work, particularly 
when the restraints of camp life follow the excitements of 
the daily march. A most deplorable feature in this form 
of fever is its liability to become chronic, or to recur at 
intervals, until a thorough change of climate has eliminated 
the most virulent elements of the poison from the system. 
It is a phase of malaria that is little understood even by 
the most experienced. Being usually accompanied by the 
persistence of the sufferer to conceal its presence even from 
himself, its existence is often difficult to detect; and the 
most practised observer may fail to determine how far, at 
any particular moment, the conduct of an individual is 
affected by its influence. 

In considering briefly the alleged shortcomings of Stanley 
and the officers of his rearguard, neither the circumstances 
of the situation nor the special condition which has just 
engaged our attention should be lost sight of. When we 
examine the strictures on Stanley himself, what do they 
amount to? That the principal object of his expedition 
was to annex territory, and to further the ends of the 
Imperial East African Company. That in dividing his 
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forces he left the rearguard to its fate, giving them ambigu- 
ous instructions in anticipation of their being overtaken by 
disaster; and that the selection of their commander was due 
to a desire to get rid of him. That the wreck of the rear- 
guard was caused by his own neglect and want of judgment, 
and that his censure of the officers was unmerited. To 
these assertions has been added the accusation that he has 
misrepresented facts with a view to shield himself from 
blame. 

The leader of the Emin relief expedition had to obey 
his instructions, and that he did so to the entire satisfaction 
of the committee has been publicly vouched for. It has 
been shown that the committee were justified in anticipa- 
ting that the operations of the expedition would incident- 
ally be favourable to British interests in Central Africa, 
which the new Company were entitled, by their Royal 
Charter, to consider as being placed under their special 
charge. But had they decided that these interests were to 
form the main object of the expedition, it is certain that a 
practical man would have declined its leadership, if bound 
down to the Congo route, which would obviously prevent 
anything being done towards either exploring the communi- 
cations or opening negotiations with the tribes lying within 
the sphere of British influence. It is, however, evident 
that the adoption of the West Coast route is of itself suffi- 
cient proof that the relief operations were in no way sub- 
ordinated to British interests. 

The division of his forces was imposed on Stanley by 
lack of funds. He should have had at least £420,000 at 
his disposal on reaching his base of operations. Had he 
been ina position to expend £1000 per month on extra 
porters, and to offer Tippu-Tib £100 per month to accom- 
pany them, he would probably have carried out his plans 
intact. His choice of Barttelot for the command of his 
reserves was clearly indicated as the best under the cir- 
cumstances, though only Stanley himself could have safely 
undertaken a task which required an intimate acquaint- 
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ance with the natives and their language, and with the 
character of the Arabs. He possibly failed to appreciate 
the danger to which he was exposing his base; more pro- 
bably the desperate nature of his own case, and the know- 
ledge that he was about to lead forward a forlorn hope, so 
dwarfed the responsibility he was imposing on others, that 
he would have been incapable of accurately weighing their 
real magnitude. Under such conditions his written in- 
structions may have been wanting in that explicitness 
which would have accompanied them had he been able to 
form a clearer view of the future; but on the other hand 
they should have been quite intelligible to one who was 
considered fit to be entrusted with such important work. 
The nature of his public censure on the rear-guard is the 
most regrettable feature in connection with Stanley’s per- 
sonal action, as it stirred up the private animosities which 
led to a deplorable public controversy. That the disaster 
which wrecked his Reserve was an exasperating mischance 
to a Chief, that the ill luck came at a moment when he 
might be well excused for impatience, and that he had just 


_ cause to blame those responsible for the irretrievable mis- 


chief, admit of no doubt. No military commander would 
have hesitated to pass a more severe censure on his sub- 
ordinates in a similar case, whatever the extenuating cir- 
cumstances. Stanley, however, though possessing the great 
qualities of a successful general, has been placed by fate in 
a position where his actions are specially open to popular 
criticism ; and it is therefore unfortunate that in his public 


_ record of the failure of his lieutenants he did not put more 


restraint upon his pen. 

There is also something to be said on the other side. 
Stanley himself is not exempt from responsibility. He-was 
aware of the want of experience which would especially 


expose his officers at this juncture to be baffled by their 


Arab friends and native auxiliaries ; and he should have 
foreseen that the climate and the conditions of their situa- 
tion would subject them to the evils of African fever in its 
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most baneful form. That he failed to do so at the time, is! ; 
explained by his own critical position and consequent pre- 
occupation, and also by the fact that he never spared him- | 
self in similar situations. But that he did not make ample) 4 
allowance for these extenuating circumstances when he} 
came to publish their shortcomings, is probably a sign that | 
he himself was, at the time he wrote, suffering from this | j 
terrible phase of the malarial poison. We know that, when) 
these recriminations were commenced, he had been suffer- 
ing from a protracted recurrence of suppressed malaria; and | 
in allowing himself recently to bring forward personal | 
accusations which are not borne out by reliable evidence, 
he has an explanation which is not available for some of 
those who have provoked him to adopt their own weapons. 

The only grave accusation is, that inaccuracies are to 
be found in Stanley’s recent volumes. This he probably 
would be the last to dispute ; but that there are intentional | 
mis statements in it, involving injustice to others, cannot | 
be listened to by Englishmen in the absence of anything 
like proof. 





The accusations against Major Barttelot are scarcely 
less vague. They include several specific acts of savagery | 
which might be summarized under the head of extreme 
military severity. The fatal omissions of duty with which 
he is charged would appear equally to have arisen out of 
exaggerated ideas of discipline. The commander of the 
rear-guard was notoriously a strict disciplinarian, and he 
had proved that he could preserve order among native levies 
and train them to be useful troops. He had, however, no 
experience of the Bantu races of tropical Africa, with 
whom firmness must take the place of severity. Even 
then, without an ever-watchful tact, acquired only by long 
experience or by natural sympathy, no real influence can 
ever be retained over these people ; they must be treated 
more as children than menials. To Barttelot, whose 
personal followers were of an entirely different race, stub- 
bornness and stupidity would probably appear to be the 
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me, is) 


peereeeaetics of this new section of his force; and his 
' Pre} acting on that supposition would inevitably develop those 
him- | qualities to an extent that might readily drive him to de- 
_spair. His inexperience led him to adopt the despotism 
en he 
1 that | 
1 this | 


umple 


of a soldier instead of the patriarchal authority of a chief, 
which alone could control them. But this mistake does not 
account for the prolonged course of absolute brutality with 


when | which he is charged, nor for the abnormal relations with his 
uffer- companions. ‘These incidents, in common with the whole 
5 and | history of his command, point to the conclusion that he 
‘sonal | 


had fallen an early victim to suppressed fever, and that 
lence, | the resistance of his strong nature to the attack caused his 
ne of action to appear more like the result of mania than mal- 
Pons. | aria. By the time his comrades observed the symptons of 
ré 0} aberration he was too advanced in the morbid state to 


bably | have listened to advice, and any interference on their part 
‘ional | 





would have been construed as a proof that they were 
Annot} plotting against him. He was doubtless fully prepared to 
thing | defeat any endeavour to put his authority aside, for he 
seems to have suspected that some of his lieutenants were 
urcely | in league with the natives against him. Having ‘once 
gery} come to a conclusion that the situation called for a resort 
reme 
vhich 
ut of 


to martial law, his naturally fiery temper, unchecked by 
ordinary restraints, asserted itself with all the force of a 
monomania. We have here, in fact, a typical example of 


f the} the suppressed form of African fever, with such variations 
d he} from the ordinary symptoms as, from the temperament of 
evies 


the sufferer, would be expected. Nothing short of the 
T, NO} watchful attention of a skilled physician could have dealt 
with successfully with such a state ; but unhappily there was no 
Even} second Dr. Parke attached to the expedition. If, instead 
long } of blaming the victim, his sad experience teaches, and 
- CAM} public opinion will insist, that in all expeditions into the 
eated Jinterior of Africa, the European staff shall include a full 
those proportion of medical men, the pain which has been in- 
stub- | ficted on the friends of a brave but unfortunate officer will 


> the Inot be wholly devoid of a useful result. 
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The reflections upon the conduct of the four other 
officers of the rear-guard are, with one exception, of a 
negative nature. They are blamed for not appreciating 
the gravity of the situation and for not protesting against 
the proceedings of their commander or arresting him in 
the sinister course he was pursuing. In weighing their 
conduct at this critical juncture it should be remembered 
that the fact which principally dictated Major Barttelot'’s 
appointment was the influence which he possessed over 
the comparatively disciplined Soudanese levies, who were 
under his special command. That they would have sup- 
ported him to the utmost, in the event of any difference with 
his comrades, is certain. The comparative inaction of camp 
life had moreover exposed them equally with their com- 
mander to successive attacks of that form of African fever 
which would render them suspicious and incapable of in- 
tervening effectively with the unanimity indispensable for 
success. The accusation brought against Mr. Jameson 
can scarcely be entertained on the evidence before the 
public. The testimony of native interpeters is worthless 
unless corroborated by responsible European witnesses; 
and there is nothing in any of the statements of such per- 
sons which is irreconcilable with the account given by 
Mr. Jameson himself, and therefore susceptible of the most 
charitable interpretation. 

With regard to the evidence of native interpreters gene- 
rally, even when submitted to precautions which a perfect 
command of their language can alone apply, it is liable to 
bring about the most deplorable miscarriage of justice, 
unless subjected to collateral investigation. Native inter- 
preters possess an extraordinary faculty to formulate an 
apparently connected narrative upon pure invention, and 
to fabricate the most specious chain of evidence in support 
of the fiction. Owing, moreover, to peculiarities belonging 
to the Bantu race, which cannot be entered into here, they 


are also able rapidly to instruct the witnesses necessary to} 


complete their case, who, though, up to the moment, igno- 
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rant of the persons and circumstances proposed to be intro- 
duced into the story, will yet readily identify themselves 
with the 7é/e they are called upon to play. They are, 
moreover, endowed with a capacity for actually themselves 
believing the fictions they have constructed; and, even 
during the most severe cross-examination, their bearing is 
thus apt to deceive a practised judge, unless means exist 
for checking the fabrications submitted to him. Rebutting 
evidence, however, in no way disconcerts them, and, even 
when the deception is fully exposed in their presence, they 
will preserve a mien of innocence. Ina few days, or even 
hours, if they find that it is to no one’s interest to preserve 
the fiction, they may become oblivious of their past inven- 
tions and be equally ready to swear to exactly opposite 
statements. This indicates the necessity for putting aside 
native evidence until it has been sifted by a qualified and 
unprejudiced scrutator; for if those experienced in this 
species of deception, and who are on the spot, cannot, 
without the utmost precautions, guard against being mis- 
led by the infinite variety and inexplicable contradictions 
incident to this remarkable phase of African nature, how 
can strangers to the phenomenon hope to fathom it ? 

Should these remarks be deserving of consideration in 
connection with the pending decision upon the Emin relief 
dispute, a few words may sum up the whole case. 

If the motives of the staff of the expedition were as 
represented, if the circumstances under which their duties 
were carried out have been accurately described, and if the 
conclusions drawn as to the effects of African fever are 
sound, our criticism of the shortcomings which the recent 
public discussion has established should be abstract rather 
than personal, and the individuals themselves might legiti- 
mately be reinstated in our estimation. 

If this argument has any force, it applies equally to the 
mutual recriminations of those more or less personally con- 
cerned in the controversy. 

Has the dispute proceeded too far for reconsideration on 
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these grounds? Surely not, as regards the graver accusa- 
tions ; for, as none of these are supported by any real evi- 


dence, a chivalrous treatment in their case would probably © 


be also the most just. It is evident that the prolongation 
of these differences will injure the good name of England 
as well as arrest her interest in Africa which the relief ex- 
pedition has done so much to awaken ; and it is to be feared 
also that it may incline the nation, collectively, to relinquish 
to other countries the fruits of those important discoveries 


the prior right to which has been secured for it by inter- | 


national agreement. 
It is to Stanley especially that the credit of these dis- 
coveries is due ; and any reflections on those who assisted 


him will inevitably detract from that credit. It may be | 


trusted, therefore, that the great traveller will take the 
opportunity to review his original censure and to consider 
how far the exceptional circumstances of his rear- guard may 
deserve more weight than he accorded to them, when the 
ruin of this section of his expedition was fresh in his 
memory. 

Should he thus make the first advance towards reconcili- 
ation, it is unlikely that the remaining parties to the contro- 
versy will allow themselves to be outdone in generosity ; 
and his magnanimity will, in that case, be the one feature 
in this episode of African exploration which will be remem- 
bered long after the details of the Emin relief scandal have 
sunk into oblivion. 

Should, however, these remarks fail to induce a mani- 
festation of the kindly spirit which is so desirable at the 
present juncture, it may be hoped that the side light which 
has been thrown on the discussion will have some effect in 
modifying the bitterness of the personal animosities that 


have been aroused, and that the unedifying spectacle of | 


proceedings at law, which it has been proposed should be 
furnished for the mockery of the world, may be spared us. 
It would surely be possible to refer the whole question to 
some one with sufficient judicial experience, local knowledge, 
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and practical acquaintance with African exploration, who 
should also possess the confidence of both parties as well 
as of the public. A very simple bond might embody all 
that would be essential to such an arrangement, the parties 


merely undertaking to give effect to his decision, and in the 
meantime to preserve silence. 

In the event either of this or of the more personal recon- 
ciliation being carried out, there can be little doubt that a 
considerable amount of unmerited obloquy which now 
attaches to the Emin relief expedition would be effectually 
cleared away. Should, however, no such arrangement be 
come to, it must be anticipated that the indictment will 
continue to prejudice popular feeling, and be handed down 
to posterity in the permanent history of African exploration. 

No great prescience is required to foresee the result of 
any further protraction of the existing controversy. The 
ink of the ratification of the Anglo-German agreement 
was scarcely dry ; the echoes of resolutions, indicating the 
promptness of our capitalists to avail themselves of the 
new markets which our Government had so opportunely 
secured, had scarcely died away; the leaders in our daily 
press, on the admirable arrangement which would provide 
increased work for our mills and factories, had scarcely 
commenced to raise the hopes of our manufacturers and 
mill operatives, when the appearance of obscure accusations 
against the great explorer, who had done so much to pave 
the way for this resuscitation of our trade, seems to have 
caused most of this remarkable enthusiasm to collapse, and, 
instead of applying our surplus millions in developing the 
vast territories that had been assigned to British influence, 
we began to entertain suspicions that our new empire in 
Africa was a chimera. 

A glance at the proceedings of our neighbours would 
prove such suspicions to be unfounded. Their taunts that 
our enthusiasm and boasted energy might be described as 
“humbug,” and that the indignation we profess at acts of 
inhumanity is mere hypocrisy, need not greatly disturb us ; 
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but unfortunately, while our inactivity is endangering the 
future of British interests in tropical Africa, they are en- 
gaged in launching their trading steamers on the lakes 
which lie in the very heart of our most promising territory, 
and their mill operatives are working overtime in order to 
supply fabrics for the new markets which we should have 
been the first to exploit. If, then, the mere discussion of 
these doubtful charges against our pioneers has really 
brought about this feebleness of action, what must be the 
consequences of their reference to the tribunals or their 
indefinite postponement ? 

In leaving this question, let us sincerely hope, if only for 
the sake of our redundant working population, whose wel- 
fare mainly depends on the development of our trade, that 
other nations may not be suffered to forestall us, and that 
British enterprise will, when once the present distrust is 
laid aside, arouse itself out of this lethargy, ere it becomes 
too late. 


AFRICANUS. 
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HAYTI AND ITS FUTURE. 


Tue Haytian people occupy a fairly extensive territory, of 
which the fertility and mineral resources in a climate of 
generally recognised salubrity are, so to speak, the “Legend 
of the Archipelago of the Antilles.” The island of Hayti 
has been called the Queen of the Antilles ; and this glorious 
surname will not seem exaggerated if it be remembered 
that the portion occupied by the French colonists, though 
imperfectly cultivated, was bringing to the metropolis at 
the close of the last century two-thirds of its revenue. 

This land, the first of importance discovered by Chris- 
topher Columbus—where Europe laid the foundation of 
civilization in America, cannot by its position fail in com- 
passing a brilliant future, if its independence is guarded, 
and if the Powers interested in the neutrality of the basin 
called the Gulf of Mexico give it their moral support. To 
conceive and admit this future, we must first acquaint our- 
selves with the social and political condition of the Haytian 
Republic. 

Persons who, in order to judge of the country, only 
consider its unhappy past, might indeed, if they do not 
inquire into its true causes, despair of the future of a State 
whose dawn was welcomed by so many hopes. But the 
actual condition of the Haytian nation is assuredly above 
the impression which a superficial examination might leave. 
Young, and arriving at independence by the brusque con- 
quest of natural freedom, this people, though often dis- 
quieted, works out none the less its evolution. With regard 
to the elements of which it is composed, it may be said that 
the matter in a state of fusion is not its best part. The 
majority of its citizens, indifferent to politics, daily give 
incontestable proofs of high moral energy and of the virility 
of our people. Nevertheless, the population of Hayti, con- 
sidered in its entirety and social organization, discovers 
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three groups, among which sometimes a fatal local spirit 
sows trouble, even to the extent of provoking attempts at 
schism. These groups are, the North, the West, and the 
South. Already the first of these groups, drawing into 
its political influence the population of the north-west and 
of the Artibonite, presented, under Henry Christopher, 
during twelve years, the deplorable spectacle of a micro- 
scopic independent State. The Haytian community, mainly 
composed of agriculturists, artisans, traders, and sailors, 
also boasts of many who profess the liberal arts or follow 
the career of arms. Tradesmen and workmen are the essen- 
tial constituents of a true democracy, their interests in it 
not being very complicated. But unfortunately agriculture, 
industries, and navigation are at present in a primitive state 
in Hayti. Commerce isa simple traffic, occasionally rendered 
intricate by stock-jobbing ; and the army itself, though com- 
posed of brave men, has no organization up to the present. 

Such is actually the social state of the Haytian Republic. 
No profession being found there on the way to progress, and 
the initiative spirit wanting a basis and security, it can easily 
be understood that, in such a mist, the elements become 
isolated instead of combining towards national solidarity. 
Therefore, indeed, has the Haytian people not yet been able 
to enter, through its own industry, into complete political 
emancipation, and at the outset remains almost a stranger 
to what are elsewhere known as the “ethics of liberty.” 

Kept aloof in the regulation of national or communal 
affairs, deprived alike of natural patrons capable and worthy 
of advising it witha sincere solicitude for its welfare, behold 
it, a nation at the mercy of a band of “ déclassés” (outcasts), 
men lazy or idle, lawyers without briefs, generals without 
armies, who exploit one following or the other, by caressing 
them with the “velvet glove,” which so often conceals the 
iron hand, alike insinuating and rapacious. This is the 
chief obstacle which impedes the advancement of the coun- 
try and inflicts upon it such distressing oscillations. 

Hayti since its independence has known all kinds of 
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political institutions, autocratic or liberal; but none has 
survived our successive revolutions. 

It would be easy, in discussing the question of a Parlia- 
ment, to criticize that institution in order to warn our 
country against the parasites who suck its heart’s blood, 
and who, at a pinch, would even traffic in the national 
independence ; but such an undertaking would involve an 
extension and transgression of my present limits. 

Our aim is solely to indicate briefly the possibility of 
assuring the future of .Hayti. Above all, a Haytian Govern- 
ment, which understood its mission, should incessantly labour 
for the progressive enfranchisement of the people from the 
yoke of so many prejudices and customs under which the 
tradition of a frightful slavery holds it enchained. 

There is no policy that has a more perfect ideal, a more 
positive form, or a more august character, than one, whose 
true object is the moral and material interest of the people, 
the amelioration of social conditions, and the harmony of 
classes. Its motive power can be recognised in this prin- 
ciple of justice, which, being intended to rule in all legisla- 
tion, gives rise to revolutions and the most fatal disturbances 
when trampled under foot. This is a truth which is evident 
from Calvary down to the scaffold of Louis XVI. Justice 
is indeed a force which cannot long be repressed without 
an explosion and crushing those who despise it. Whata 
celebrated Tribune, in one of his flights, called the “ imma- 
nent justice of time” is generally the assertion of a violated 
right translated into the tumult of the street. 

Nations do not long deliberate on matters that appear to 
them to be abstract and complicated ; the energetic mani- 
festation of their sentiments alone reveals aspirations which, 
however confused, are always wishes for a greater well- 
being. ‘They must therefore have as interpreters sincere 
and devoted citizens, who are above all prepared for this 
task by established moral selection. 

Family, knowledge, respectability, or personal merit, are 
signs by which they may be recognised as belonging to 
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nature’s true nobility, a democratic nobility, constituted by 
honour and devotion. This should be the real character of 
a Delegate of the people; and these are also the conserva- 
tive principles on which self-government is based wherever 
it is honoured. 

If we insist, here as elsewhere, on the idea of the family, 
it is because this first grouping is the basis of society. 
Even when civil equality is proclaimed, it is none the less 
true that a people is composed of good and bad. If all 
citizens are called, only few are chosen ; therefore, since a 
choice is necessary, it must fall on the good, indeed, the 
best, to be proper and logical. But where are they to be 
found more surely than in the organized family, whose in- 
stincts, morals, and liberty they have the mission to defend ? 
Besides, in indicating family among other necessary qualifi- 
cations for the representative of a community of families, we 
do not mean to generalize a system in politics, because in 
descent from a good family, high intellectual culture, energy, 
and honesty are not infallible conditions. 

We have degenerate sons, vain and immoral scholars, 
like the rest of the world. The winged words of our ora- 
tors have also often provoked discord. We too have honest 
men too timid and incapable to do great things, whilst 
persons born in a different class, succeed, by the energy of 
their temper, in throwing the liveliest lustre on their name 
and country. Besides the family, as we extol it, ennobled 
by work and the practice of virtue, is found in all the 
social strata. Thus, whatever his birth, merit joined to 
rendered services, assures to every Englishman in Great 
Britain his true place, were it the first in the Government, 
whilst a Charter of six centuries, immovable like the rock in 
the midst of tempests, still dazzles the eyes of the people. 
To a nation so constituted, under an administration that 
develops its resources and favours practical studies, should, 


indeed, be reserved the noblest destinies. 
Is it not here that we should find the ideal and example 
for the happiness and stability of “the future of Hayti” ? 
LEGITIME. 
























THE BEHRING'S SEA DIFFICULTY AND 
THE UNDERSTANDING WITH RUSSIA ON 
THE NORTH-WEST COAST OF AMERICA. 
1821 TO 1891. 

“The open sea is not capable of being possessed as private property. 
The free use of the ocean for navigation and fishing is common to all 


mankind, and the public jurists generally and explicitly deny that the main 
ocean can ever be appropriated ” (“ Kent’s Commentaries,” p. 28). 


WE are threatened with a revival of the pretensions made 
by Russia in 18213, to treat the North Pacific Ocean as a 
close sea, in which she might forbid all commerce and 
navigation. The Foreign Office has not taught the public 
that this unreasonable demand is based on an obsolete 
discussion, from which Russia has derived substantial ad- 
vantages, although she has abandoned claims which she 
had not the smallest power of enforcing against either the 
United States or Great Britain. 

In order to understand what is now engaging attention 
in this country and embittering opinion on the other side 
of the ocean, it will be necessary to give an historical 
sketch, based on records within our reach, alike as regards 
Russian manceuvres and the principal steps taken by 
the American Government, in the development of their 
Alaskan territory, which Russia sold to them. 

The Russians approached America from the west. 
In 1639 Dmetrei Kopiloft reached Okhotsk. Owing to 
the docile character of the inhabitants, and to Russia’s 
judicious policy, Siberia, and afterwards Kamschatka, were 
annexed without difficulty ; but this extension of the 
Russian Empire does not appear to have reached the 
American Continent. When, in 1799, the Emperor Paul 
gave a charter to the Russian American Company, the only 
Russian settlement in America was upon a small island.* 


* See extract from a letter of Mr. John Quincy Adams, 30th March, 
1822, “ United States,” No. 2 (1890), p. 513. 
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It was in September, 1821, that Russia claimed as a 
close sea the whole of the North Pacific Ocean from 
Behring’s Strait, to 51° North Latitude on the American, 
and 45° 41’ on the Asiatic coast. This extravagant pre- 
tension is contained in a Ukase, of which we translate 
the important part from Martens’s Treaties (“ Nouveau 
Recueil,” volume supplémentaire au V*™* tome, p. 358). 

“Dated 16th September, 1821. 

“1, It is permitted only to Russian subjects to engage in 
commerce, in the fishery of the whale and of other fishes, and 
in any branch of industry whatsoever, in the islands, ports, 
and gulfs, in general along the North-west coasts of America, 
beginning from Behring Strait so far as 51° North Latitude, 
as well as along the Aleutian Isles and on the Eastern coast 
of Siberia and of the Kurile Islands; that is to say, from 
Behring Strait so far as the South Cape of the Island of 
Ouroup, that is to say, so far as 45° 41° North Latitude. 

“2, Consequently it is forbidden to every foreign vessel 
to land at the Russian establishments designated in the 
preceding paragraph, and to approach them at a distance 
of less than 100 Italian miles. Every one infringing [this 
order] will forfeit his cargo.” 

Now for the American claim. It is, that Behring Sea is not 
part of the Pacific Ocean, and that while Russia recognised 
the right of the United States and of Great Britain to navi- 
gate the Pacific Ocean, and to land on any part of its coast 
not occupied by Russia; both Great Britain and the United 
States recognised Russia’s right to monopolize the waters of 
Behring’s Sea. That view is, however, not supported by 
the Treaties with the United States and with Great Britain, 
which were the result of the Ukase of 1821, for, as Russia 
obviously neither would nor could obtain by force a mono- 
poly of the whale or seal fisheries in Behring’s Sea, she used 
that Ukase to create a permanent source of dispute between 
the kindred Anglo-Saxon Powers. The Treaties, however, 
will speak for themselves. By her Treaty with the United 
States, Russia bound herself to make no settlement South 
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a | of 54°40’ North Latitude. By her Treaty with England, 
m Russia obtained a boundary line and a cession of 300 miles 
n, ; of coast, which fringed for thirty miles inland the most 
e- | northerly settlement of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

te | But in each of these Treaties, Russia, by its first article, 


LU ’ abandoned the claim to make the North Pacific a close sea. 





| Treaty wirh tHe Unitep States, 5/17 ApriL, 1824. 

| : Article 1, “It is agreed that in any part of the great ocean, 
NM —— commonly called the Pacific Ocean or South Sea, the respec- 
id | tive citizens or subjects of the High Contracting Powers shall 


5; . be neither disturbed nor restrained, either in navigation or in 
a, | fishing, or in the power of resorting to the coasts, upon points 
€, | which may not already have been occupied, for the purpose 
st \ of trading with the natives, saving always the restrictions 
m | and conditions determined by the following articles.” * 
- TREATY witH Great Britain, 16/28 Fresruary, 1825. 
Article 1. “It is agreed that the respective subjects of 
: the High Contracting Parties shall not be troubled or 
3 molested in any part of the ocean, commonly called the 
: Pacific Ocean, either in navigating the same, in fishing 
therein, or in landing at such parts of the coasts as shall 

not have been already occupied, in order to trade with the 
‘| natives, under the restrictions and conditions specified in 
: the following articles.” + 
a The right of either party not to be troubled by the other 
d is asserted reciprocally. These Treaties therefore afford no 
f pretence that Russia possessed any exclusive right before 
these Treaties were made. For a valuable consideration 
y she withdrew a baseless claim. 
. Yet Mr. Blaine, in a long despatch, dated 30th June, 
1890, addressed to Sir Julian Pauncefote, our present 
‘ Minister at Washington, writes as follows :— 

“Tt must not be forgotten that this entire negotiation of the three Powers proceeded 
n with full knowledge and recognition of the Ukase of 1821. While all questions 
‘s * Martens’s Treaties, “ Nouveau Recueil,” vol. vi., p. 1010. ‘ Mac- 
d gregor’s Tariffs,” Russia, p. 28. 
+ Jbid., vol. vi., p. 684. “ Macgregor’s Tariffs,” Russia, p. 23. 
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touching the respective rights of the Powers on the North-west coast between the 5oth 
and 60th parallels were discussed, and pressed by one side or the other, and finally 
agreed upon, the terms of the Ukase of 1821, in which the Emperor set forth so clearly 
the rights claimed and exercised by Russia in the Behring’s Sea, were untouched and 
unquestioned.” * 

Look back to the Ukase. There is no distinction made 
between any part of the West Coast of America down to 
51°, which is far to the south of Behring’s Sea. 

Mr. Blaine continues :— 

“*These rights were therefore admitted by all the Powers negotiating as within the 
exercise of Russia’s lawful authority then, and they were left inviolate by England 
during all the subsequent continuance of Russia’s dominion over Alaska. 

‘* These Treaties were therefore a practical renunciation, both on the part of England 
and the United States, of any rights in the waters of Behring’s Sea during the period of 
Russia’s sovereignty. She left the Behring’s Sea, and all its coasts and islands, precisely 
as the Ukase of Alexander in 1821 left them; that is, with the prohibition against any 
vessel approaching nearer to the coast than 100 Italian miles, under danger of con- 
fiscation. The original Ukase of Alexander of 1821 claimed as far south as the 51st 
degree of North Latitude, with the inhibition of 100 miles from the coast applying to the 
whole.” 

The sea which Russia’s Ukase pretended to close, can 
be measured only by a comparison of maps, for it is the 
sea between the two hemispheres. The 51st parallel of 
North Latitude running from Cape Lopatka in Kamschatka 
to the village of Rasculs, in what is now British Columbia, 
extends over 78° of Longitude, from 157° East Longitude 
to 235 East Longitude (125° West Longitude). 

The Ukase was brought to the notice of Lord London- 
derry (better known as Lord Castlereagh), 12th November, 
1821, by Baron de Nicolai, then Russian Chargé d’ Affaires, 
as connected with the territorial rights of the Russian Crown 
on the North-west Coast of America, and with the com- 
merce and navigation of the Emperor's subjects in the seas 
adjacent thereto.+ 

This was then a domestic document. it might be law to 
Russian subjects. To all others it was statement, and the 
statement was false. Russia did not possess establishments 
“in the ports and gulfs in general along the North-western 
Coast of America.” Further, the Ukase gave false informa- 
tion to Russian subjects as to the rights which would have 
accrued to Russia, had she really occupied the whole coast 


from Behring’s Strait to Latitude 51°. She would thereby 


* “United States,” No. 2 (1890), p. 504. 
t+ Lbid., p. 520. 
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have possessed a right over the waters three miles from the 
shore, and no further. Lord Castlereagh treated this docu- 
ment with a courtesy which, in any but an international 


affair, such a document would not have received. He said 
that His Majesty would be ready to enter into “amicable 
explanations” on the subject. But he showed that he knew 
what the character of the document was, for he added :— 

“In the meantime, upon the subject of this Ukase generally, and especially upon the 
main principles of claim laid down therein, viz., an exclusive sovereignty alleged to belong 
to Russia over the territories therein described, as also the exclusive right of navigation 
and trading within the maritime limits therein set forth, His Britannic Majesty must 
be understood as hereby reserving all his rights, not being prepared to admit that the 
intercourse which is allowed on the face of this instrument to have hitherto subsisted on 
these coasts, and in these seas, can be deemed to be illicit ; or that the ships of friendly 
Powers, even supposing an unqualified sovereignty was proved to appertain to the Im- 
perial Crown, in these vast and very imperfectly occupied territories, could, by the 
acknowledged law of nations, be excluded from navigation within the distance of 100 
Italian miles, as therein laid down, from the coast the exclusive dominion of which is 
assumed (but as His Majesty’s Government conceive in error) te belong to His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias.” 

Lord Castlereagh was well acquainted with the character 
of Russia and of her Emperor Alexander I. He knew well 
the nature of their influence, to which England had had so 
often to give way. Mr. Blaine should remember that the 
American Government had even been more energetic than 
the Government of England in repudiating the Russian 
claims. The American statesmen thought they were 
fighting a battle, the English statesmen knew that Russia 
was only playing a game. Even now Mr. Blaine says 
that Great Britain and the United States forced Russia 
back to 54° 40’ as her southern boundary, as if she had 
ever got further or so far south, except on paper. 

In support of this assertion, we would quote from the 
letter which Mr. Adams wrote to Mr. Middleton, the United 


States Minister in St. Petersburg :— 


‘From the tenour of the Ukase, the pretensions of the Imperial Government extend 
to an exclusive territorial jurisdiction from the 45th degree of North Latitude on the 
Asiatic coast to the Latitude of 51° N. on the western coast of the American Conti- 
nent ; and they assume the right of interdicting the navigation and the fishery of all 
other nations to the extent of 100 miles from the whole of that coast. 

‘The United States can admit no part of these claims. Their right of fishing and of 
navigation is perfect, and has been in constant exercise from the earliest times, after the 
peace of 1783 throughout the whole extent of the Southern Ocean, subject only to the 
ordinary exceptions and of the territorial jurisdictions, whzch so far as Russian rights are 
concerned, are confined to certain islands north of the 55th degree of latitude, and have no 
existence on the continent of America.” * 


The two passages in italics were omitted from a quota- 
* “United States,” No. 2 (1890), p. 514. 
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tion in Lord Salisbury’s despatch of 22nd May, 1890, as 
being irrelevant to his argument. Mr. Blaine founds upon 
them his argument for a United States Sovereignty over 
Behring’s Sea. With what absence of reason we shall show 
further on. There are no doubt mysteries connected with 
the Treaties, such as the removal of the Hudson's Bay 
Company from the coast by giving Russia the whole of the 
north-western portion of North America along the 141st 
meridian from the Pacific to the Frozen Ocean, and a strip 
of land about thirty miles from the coast from 141° to about 
128° 30’ West Longitude. 

Russia’s gain from the exploded Ukase was therefore the 
territory of Alaska. But as she has since sold Alaska to 
the United States for seven millions of dollars, her gain 
seems to have been that sum in hand and further opportu- 
nity of sowing dissension between the United States and 
Great Britain. 

The English Treaty with Russia was signed ten months 
later than that with the United States. At first the Ameri- 
cans were so startled by the outrageous demands of Russia 
that they were glad to make common cause with Great 
Britain against her ; but this did not suit Russia’s policy. It 
must be recollected, that the one hundred miles pretension 
had been put out of court by the British Government; but 
the territorial question had to be negotiated. A boundary 
treaty alone could give to either party the right to resist 
seizure of an unoccupied spot by the other. If Great 
Britain and the United States had united against Russia, 
they could have compelled her to give up what she had not 
got; but Russia did not really require any of the conti- 
nent, and had only to separate her two rivals in order 
to get more than she could use and to aggravate the terri- 
torial dispute already existing between them. On the 17th 
April, 1824, the Americans gave to Russia what they had 
refused to England, and signed a treaty with Russia, binding 
themselves to make no settlement north of 54° 40’ N. Lat. 

In the preceding ‘“President’s Message” Mr. Monroe had 
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announced that, at the proposal of the Russian Government, 
the United States had agreed to “arrange by amicable nego- 
tiations the respective rights and interests of the two nations 
on the North-West Coast of this Continent.” 

What then is the secret tie between the Republican 
States and Autocratic Russia? It may be found in her 
tacit connivance at the so-called Monroe doctrine which is 
enunciated in the following sentence :— 

‘Tn the discussions to which this interest has given rise, and in the arrangements by 
which they may terminate, the occasion has been judged proper for asserting, as a 
principle in which the rights and interests of the United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and independent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future colonization by any 
European Power.” 

“The lines italicized,” says Mr. Blaine, “constitute the 
famous Monroe doctrine” (United States, No. 2, 1890, p. 501). 

It is, however, curious, that in the very negotiation in 
which it was judged proper to assert this “ principle,” the 
United States were acknowledging in Great Britain and 
Russia the very right which they were proposing to deny ; 
and in less than five months they gave up all north of 54° 
40 to Russia, 

The “ famous” doctrine is attributed, not to Mr. Monroe 
but to Mr Adams, who must have had to discuss the matter 
with the Russian Minister at Washington, although the 
treaty was signed at St. Petersburg. Russia by the Treaty 
got from the United States that part of the North-West 
Coast which they had refused to Mr. Canning. Is it un- 
reasonable to suppose that to the astute influence of the 
Russian Minister, by suggestion, or by feigned opposition, 
or by both, the American claim above 55°, so soon resigned, 
and the “ famous” doctrine, owed their existence ? In any 
case, the result was a Russian triumph. The cordial union 
between the United States and Great Britain was ruptured 
and has never been restored.* At this moment the trian- 
* Nor can this be the case, in spite of the undoubted affection which 


the Americans of the United States have for England, because the similarity 
of many of their institutions, the identity of their language, and the prox- 


imity of British possessions make the danger of their absorption, if not by 


England, at any rate by English Monarchical ideas far greater than from any 
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gular duel is resumed, and Russia is fighting her battle for) A 
the acquisition of Bulgaria in the courts of BritishColumbia. | te 
On the 28th of February, 1825, the British Treaty with © 
Russia was signed at St. Petersburg. It defined a boun- b ir 


& 
dary between Russia and British America. Pte 
What induced the British Government in 1825 to sur- ' &B 
render to Russia the 300 miles of the coast between Mount BS 
St. Elias and Portland Channel? It may perhaps be re- | re 
vealed some day, in the correspondence of the Government, | e< 





of which not much has been published, or in the archives | 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who had every interest in | 
opposing the cession, by which they have suffered ever since, | 

Russia was not disposed to observe the Treaty she had [ 
made. She was glad to accept Prince of Wales Island, of 7 
which Article IV. said, that “it shall belong wholly to! 
Russia.” . But she could not make up her mind to observe bE 





the terms of— 


ARTICLE VI. 


v 

i 
‘It is understood that the subjects of His Britannic Majesty, from whatever quarter | Wi 
they may arrive, whether from the ocean or from the interior of the continent, shall for 

ever enjoy the right of navigating freely, and without any hindrance whatever, all the © 
rivers and streams wh ich, in their course towards the Pacific Ocean, may cross the line be 
of demarcation upon the line of coast described in Article III. of the present Convention.” 7 


This line of coast is the 300 miles from Mount St. Elias | 
to Portland Channel; and its breadth of thirty miles is the [ 
barrier between the Pacific Ocean and the territory of the | 





Hudson’s Bay Company. The Hudson’s Bay Company, in | 


; | me 
accordance with the right granted by the Treaty, sent an ex-/ . 
sa i ; . ,@ isle 
pedition up the Stikine, and the Russian Government seized | th 
: se » thi 
the vessels belonging to it. Obtaining no redress from the) 
English Government, the Hudson’s Bay Company entered | 
: . . ) wa 
into an engagement with the Russian Fur Company, and f . 
* : in 
took a lease of the coast from Fort Simpson to Cross Sound. | 
We have now to record the principal steps taken by the | R 
’ 


other European quarter. Russia, on the contrary, being the very antithesis, | WO 
political, religious, social, and geographical, is the very country signalled | St; 
out as the natural friend of the United States, with which to divide the 
empire of the world, in accordance with the so-called Will, or rather the % 
traditions, ascribed to Peter the Great. Stat 
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American Government in the development of their Alaskan 


territory. 

The Acts of Congress respecting Alaska are contained 
in the Revised Statutes relating to Alaska, sections 1956 
to 1971, and are given in an annex to a despatch of Mr. 
Bayard’s, dated 12th April, 1887, at pp. 55 to 58 of United 
States No. 2 (1890). We shall refer only to those which are 
relevant to the dispute, and shall give the number which 
each Act bears on the list. 

On July 27, 1868, an Act of Congress (Sec. 1954) was 
passed, to extend the laws of the United States relating to 
customs, commerce, and navigation to the mainland, islands, 
and waters of the territory ceded by Russia by the Treaty 
of Washington, March 30th, 1867. This Act was a matter 
of necessity. Russian law had ceased. 

On March 3, 1868, an Act was passed (Sec. 1959) re- 


_ serving for Government purposes the islands of St. Paul and 
_ St. George, and forbidding any one to land or remain there 


without the permission of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
On July 1, 1870,an Act was passed intituled “ An Act to 
Prevent the Extermination of Fur-bearing Animals in Alas- 


_ ka.” It forbade (Sec. 1956) anybody without the authoriza- 
_ tion of the Secretary of State to kill any fur-bearing animal 
_ inthe territory of Alaska or in the waters thereof. The same 


Act (Sec. 1960) authorized the granting of a lease (with a 


islands of St. Paul and St. George. On August 3rd, 1870, 
this lease was granted to the Alaska Commercial Company, 

This monopoly, in which the number of seals to be killed 
was limited to 100,000 a year, was established professedly 


This Company, éy ax alliance with the lessees of the 
Russtan Seal Islands, controls the fur-seal trade of the 
world,* It has excited a warm opposition in the United 
States. Whether it does exceed the powers granted to 


* See “History of the Origin of this Commercial Company,” United 
States, No. 2 (1890), p. 9. 
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Congress by the Constitution, is a matter for the decision | 
of the Supreme Court. But a prohibition by the American F 
Congress to fish in the waters or to kill seals on the terri- 7 
tory of Alaska, is not a violation of the Law of Nations, 
since the terms “ territory and waters of Alaska” can imply 
only territory belonging to the United States, and waters 
only three miles from the territory. 

All this went on for seventeen years, the Alaska Com- : 
mercial Company paying to the United States Government 
in rental and royalty an annual sum calculated at 315,000 | 
dollars; more than 4 per cent. on the 7,000,000 dollars | 
which was paid to Russia for the territory. 

The earliest record we can find of the practical assertion 
of this monopoly is in a letter dated March 12th, 1881, from 
the Acting Secretary of the U.S. Treasury to Mr. D’An- 


cona, apparently a merchant and shipowner at San Fran- | 
o] 









cisco. From this letter we extract the following :— 


* Presuming your inquiries to relate more especially to the waters of Western Alaska, 
you are informed that the Treaty with Russia of the 30th March, 1870 (? 1867), by which 
the territory of Alaska was ceded to the United States, defines the boundary of the terri- 7 
tory so ceded. This Treaty is found on pp. 671 to 673 of the volume of Treaties of the L 
Revised Statutes. It will be seen, therefore, that the limit of the cession extends from a ' 
line starting from the Arctic Ocean, and running through Behring’s Strait to the North 7 
of St. Lawrence. Ps 

‘*The line runs thence in a south-westerly direction, so as to pass midway between 
the Island of Attou and Copper Island, of the Kormansborski Couplet or Group of the 
North Pacific Ocean, to meridian of 173* West Longtitude. Adl/ the waters within that © 
boundary to the western end of the Aleutian Archipelago and chain of islands are con- 
sidered as comprised within the waters of Alaska territory. 

** All the penalties prescribed by law against the killing of fur-bearing animals would 
therefore attach against any violation of law within the limits before described.”’t 


In March, 1886, this letter was brought by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the cognisance of the Collector of Cus-| 
toms at San Francisco, and warning was given that the law) 





Spars di tyaaae eS 


ates 


would be enforced. 
On August 24th, 1886, Rear Admiral Sir M. Culme-Sey- 
mour telegraphed from Victoria to the Admiralty, as follows. 
‘Three British Columbian seal schooners seized (by) United States’ Revenue cruiser 
‘Corwin’ Behring’s Straits, seaward 70 miles from off the land [in the execution of] F 
killing female seals, and using fire-arms to do it, which they have done for three years |) 
without interference, although in Company with ‘ Corwin.’” 4 


The resemblances of these proceedings to, and their con-| 
trasts with, those of Russia in 1821, are equally remarkable. 


* A misprint for 193. 
+ “History of the Origin of this Commercial Company,” United States, 
No. 2 (1890), p. 6. 
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Like Russia, the United States commence an extra-national 
aggression by a document whose authority is purely domes- 
tic. Unlike Russia, they do not flaunt this document in the 
face of the world, nor do they assign to the document itself 
any meaning inconsistent with the Law of Nations. They 
do not say that no foreigner shall go within roo miles of 
their territories, but confine their enactments to the territory 
and the “waters thereof” and the “waters adjacent to” cer- 
tain islands; islands which, with their waters, do belong to 
them. They then grant all that they possess to a Company 
asa monopoly. In this the Government runs a double dan- 
ger. First, their grant, even under a limited sense of the 
words ‘“‘ waters thereof,’ may be appealed against, and in- 
validated by a decree of the Supreme Court. Further, 
when they explain that by the waters of Alaska they mean 
a sea 900 miles broad, they introduce a new element. The 
decision of the Supreme Court must now depend, not merely 
on the Constitution of the United States, but on the Law of 
Nations, under which no man who called himself a jurist 
could say that this sea, 900 miles in diameter, was a close sea. 

The case of the “Thornton,” one of the three vessels 
above referred to, was brought before the U.S. District 
Court of Sitka on August 13, 1886. The Judge quoted 
the 1st Article of the Treaty of March, 1867, between 
Russia and the United States, in which the boundary of 
Alaska is defined as follows, — 


“The western limit, within which the territories and dominion conveyed are con- 
tained, passes through a point in Behring’s Strait on the parallel of 65° 30’ North 
Latitude at its intersection by the meridian which passes midway between the Island of 
Krusenstern or Igualoch and the Island of Ratmanoff or Noonarbook, and_ proceeds 
due North, without limitation, into the same Frozen Ocean. ‘The same Western limit, 
beginning at the same initial point, proceeds then in a straight course nearly South-West 
through Behring’s Straits and Behring’s Sea so as to pass midway between the North- 
West point of the Island of St. Lawrence and the South-East point of Cape Tchoukotski 
to the meridan of 172° West Longtitude, thence from the intersection of the meridian in 
a South- Westerly direction, so as to pass midway between the Island of Attou and the 
Copper Island ot the Kormandorski couplet or group i the North Pacific Ocean, to the 
meridian of 193° West Longtitude, so as to include in the territory conveyed the whole of 
the Aleutian Islands East of that meridian.” * 


Now the contention put forward fo, we will not say 
by, the United States, is, that Behring’s Sea is no part of 
the Pacific Ocean, and that the United States and Great 

* “History of the Origins,” etc., United States, No. 2 (1890). 

NEW SERIES. VOL, I. CC 
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Britain, while maintaining the Pacific Ocean as an open | 


sea, accorded to Russia the sole possession of Behring’s 


Sea. The unnecessary mention of the Pacific Ocean, in | 


the Treaty, was certainly not designed to favour the pre- 
sent contention of Mr. Blaine. 

The Judge is reported to have gone on to say :— 

“All the waters within the boundary set forth in this Treaty to the Western end of 
the Aleutian Archipelago and Chain of Islands, are to be considered as comprised with- 
in the waters of Alaska ; and all the penalties prescribed by Jaw against the killing of fur- 
bearing animals, must therefore attach against any violation of law within the limits be- 
fore described. 

“Tf therefore the jury belicve from the evidence that the defendants did, by themselves 
or in conjunction with others, on or about the time charged in the information, kill any 
otter, mink, martin, sable, or fur-seal, or other fur-bearing animal or animals on the 
shores of Alaska, or in the Behring’s Sea, east of the 193° of West Longitude, the jury 
should find the defendants guilty. 

**Verdict— Guilty. Sentence—Iine and imprisonment.” 

The case is therefore clear. An attempt has been made 
in the name of the United States, to establish on their North- 
West Coast a doctrine contrary to the Law of Nations, and 
still more contrary to the doctrine they are always declaring 
on their East Coast, where Mr. Bayard claimed for fishing 
vessels all the privileges of ordinary merchant vessels. * 

This new and most un-American doctrine is brought 
forward in a municipal Act, to which the attention of 
foreigners is not called, while it is followed by the 
establishment of a monopoly injurious to the interests and 
contrary to the customs of American citizens, who are 
deprived of their ordinary right of free fishing in favour of 
a Company intimately connected with the Russian Fur 
Company, which, with its territory, had had to abandon a 
good deal of its pre-eminence. Then, suddenly, a mine is 
sprung against Great Britain. And what is the time 
chosen? ‘The time when Mr. Gladstone's Home Rule Bill 
has begun to convulse this country, and its defeat has 
given rise to a General Election. 

A series of dishonest surprises has enlisted whatever is 
disreputable in the United States in favour of the attempt 
which, in its reference to England, commenced with Mr. 
Bayard and is now continued under the new President by 


Mr. Blaine. But these proceedings have drawn forth a 


* United States, No. 1 (1887), p. 58. 
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stern reprobation from men of moral character and legal 
reputation for which we much regret that we cannot find 
space. Moreover, throughout the steps in this affair, no 
American has planned a design and carried it out. If the 
whole has been planned by an outside Power, it has been 
well planned, not indeed for the advantage of the United 
States, but for causing disunion among American citizens, 
discord with England, and a loss of reputation to the 
United States. Russia is the same in Alaska as she is in 
Servia, and the same in 1891 as she was in 1821. 

We consider the connection of Russia with the proceed- 
ings on the North-West Coast of America so important that 
we have left ourselves no space to treat of the actual negoti- 
ations. Our regret at this is lessened by the circumstance 
that Russia has not given many indications as to the line 
she is going to take. So long as Great Britain and the 
United States are quarrelling she is quite satisfied that all 
is well; and every false move or statement made by Nations 
that have some respect for veracity is pleasing to Russian 
statesmen. But while Russia may hope to gain something 
by the mere fact of a quarrel between the two countries, the 
advantage which she probably reserves to herself is a con- 
vention for the regulation of the Seal Fishery, in which she 
may have an opportunity of reigning in an Arctic Concert 
as she does in the European Concert. The claim to a close 
sea in the Pacific Ocean, which Russia never expected to get 
for herself, she can scarcely intend to procure for the United 
States. Great Britain will be triumphant in the refutation of 
a claim which was ridiculous. She will enter into a Treaty, 
not with the United States alone, which would be harmless, 
but into one to which Russia will be a party, and will think 
she is only protecting the seals from extinction. 

In spite of Lord Salisbury’s cool forbearance and of his 
sound logic, we do not think that he has grasped the situa- 
tion. When people set aside the methods best adapted to 
obtain the results they “profess to be aiming at,” it is 
reasonable to suppose that some other result is the real 
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aim. Especially is this probable when that aim is professed 
by persons so liable to be actuated by varying motives as 
in the present case. In what passes for the American side 
of the Behring’s Sea dispute, the only party with a steadfast 
purpose is Russia. The two American factions are both 
engaged in it, and the two rival Secretaries of State. Each 
of these gentlemen is deeply engaged in the party conflicts 
of the time, and is aware that there is a considerable number 
of Americans, native or Irish, whose favour is to be gained 
by opposition, real or pretended, to England. If no third 
party could intervene, by advice or otherwise, all these 
circumstances would make England’s task an easy one. 
But if these circumstances would make it difficult for the 
United States to succeed in an aggression against Great 
Britain, they make it easy for Russia to influence the coun- 
sels of the United States for her secular task of promoting 
discord between the two great representatives of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, It seems to us that Lord Salisbury supposes 
himself engaged in a dispute with the United States, in 
which they are so wrong that victory will come to him 
almost without a struggle. In our judgment, Lord Salis- 
bury is engaged, like Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Canning, and 
the Duke of Wellington, in a contest with Russia, in which, 
like them, he will be defeated, unless, unlike them, he shall 
become aware in what a serious conflict he is engaged. 

We purposely refrain from saying anything of the corre- 
spondence which has taken place since what is recorded in 
the Blue Book, some particulars of whichhave filtered through 
the press. We regret that we cannot find space to discuss a 
despatch dated 30th June, 1890, in which Mr. Blaine goes 
through the whole affair again, and says of the Ukase of 1821: 

“It did not, as so many suppose, declare the Behring’s Sea to be mare clausum. It 
did declare that the waters, to the extent of 100 miles from the shores, were reserved for 
the subjects of the Russian Empire.” 

Mr. Blaine then goes on to maintain that both Great Britain 
and the United States accepted the prohibition to approach 


within 1co miles from the Russian shore, This would have 
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been a prohibition to Great Britain to communicate through 
Behring’s Strait with her own shores in the Arctic Ocean. 

Lord Salisbury replied by enclosing the correspondence 
of 1824, in which is recorded the entire disavowal of any 
claim on the part of Russia to shut up Behring’s Strait, or 
to command the sea beyond three miles from the shore. 

Early this January, by the advice of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, and with the consent of the Government at home, the 
Sayward case was brought before the Supreme Court on a 
writ of prohibition to the District Court of Sitka which had 
condemned Mr. Sayward’s vessel for catching seals beyond 
the three miles limit. The U.S. Government objected that 
the Supreme Court had no jurisdiction. The Court has de- 
cided that it has jurisdiction and will hear the case. 

This reference to the Supreme Court of the United 
States is a matter of the highest importance, and may have 
most beneficial results. Attempts have naturally been 
made to misrepresent its real character. It is therefore 
necessary to expound the extreme simplicity of the affair. 

The British schooner WV. P. Sayward was seized at a 
distance of 58 miles from land by a U.S. Revenue Vessel, 
for the alleged offence of illegally capturing seals, on the 
goth of July, 1887. On 9 September, 1887, the master and 
mate were unconditionally released at Sitka. The Court 
at Sitka condemned the vessel, but, on application by the 
owners, granted leave to appeal to the Supreme Court. 
This appeal would, however, not have come on yet, and 
to expedite proceedings, the owners have applied for a less 
tedious process, which is called a Writ of Prohibition. 

On 12 January, 1891, leave was asked to file the peti- 
tion. After several hearings, on 2 February Chief Justice 
Fuller announced that the Supreme Court had decided to 
grant the petition for leave to file the application for a Writ 
of Prohibition. The Court was of opinion that it had 
jurisdiction, by way of prohibition, to review the proceed- 
ings of the Alaska Court. 

The proceedings of the Sitka District Court are founded 
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on the Acts of Congress which regulate the territory and 
the waters of Alaska. These Acts do not define what are 
the waters of Alaska. If the British vessels had been 
caught within the three-mile limit, or even if there had 
been reason to believe that they had caught seals within 
that limit, there would have been no complaint of the de- 
cision given against them. But the Sitka Court, either of 
its own mere motion or impelled by executive authority, 
invented a new meaning for the “waters of Alaska,” and 
declared them to include all the Behring Sea east of the 
193rd degree of West Longitude. 

The question which the Supreme Court has to decide is, 
whether this new doctrine of the Sitka District Court is the 
law of the United States. 

Even if the doctrine laid down by the Sitka Court had 
been laid down by Statute, that is, had Congress passed an 
Act declaring that all Behring Sea east of 193° W.L. was 
included in the waters of Alaska, it would have been the 
province of the Supreme Court to decide whether this was the 
law of the United States ; for the special duty of the Supreme 
Court is to restrain Congress within the rules of the Con- 
stitution. How much more, then, is it bound to give a de- 
cision when a District Court invents a doctrine new both in 
the national and in international law, and abets some execu- 
tive department in putting it in force against foreigners, at 
the risk of war with the State whose subjects are so treated ? 
Mr. Choate, counsel for the appellants, must have had this 
sentiment fully in his mind when he said :— 

“If the view of the Executive power taken by the Attorney General were to be ac- 
cepted, the boasted Constitution and laws for the protection of life, liberty, and property 
were hardly worth the paper they were printed on. If the President could put a con- 
struction upon treaties and laws which should be conclusive upon the Court, why should 
they have Courts at all? If the President could order the seizure of a foreign ship which 
was probably never within American waters, and forcibly drag her to an American port, 


and hand her over to the jurisdiction of a District Court, he was a more irresponsible 
monarch than ever occupied the throne of Russia.” 


What should we say in England, if some District Court 
in the Shetland Isles were to seize and condemn a French 
fishing vessel 50 miles from land, and Lord Salisbury were 
to declare himself insulted by France because the owner 
appealed to the Admiralty Court in London ? 
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When the British Superintendent of Trade in China and 
the Commander of H.M. ship Vo/age interrupted the voyage 
of a British merchant ship, and the shipowner pleaded to an 
action of the owner of the cargo, that he was acting under su- 
perior authority, the Court rejected the plea. No authority 
undercommon or statute law had been shown for these orders, 
described as ‘orders of the Government of the country of 
which both the plaintiff and the defendant were subjects.” 

It is our misfortune that the action was not brought by 
a Chinese, so as to show ina still stronger light the iniquity of 
raising any executive officers above the control of the law. 

The telegrams received from the United States of America 
reported from day to day that the best judges thought the Su- 
preme Court would refuse to exercise jurisdiction, Votes of 
censure on the Government of Great Britain were proposed in 
Congress, and hands were lifted up at the improper interfer- 
ence with diplomacy attempted by bringing before the author- 
ity of the Supreme Court a legal question which was in discus- 
sion between the Secretary of State and the British Foreign 
Office. From this mass of rubbish we select one item which 
appeared in Zhe Times as a Reuter’s telegram on the 20th 


January :— 


**New YORK, Jan. 19. 

“*Mr. Foster, former American Minister at St. Petersburg and Madrid, who is an 
authority on international law, has been interviewed on the subject of the new phase of 
the Behring’s Sea question. He said that the course taken by Great Britain could not be 
held to be anything but an act of extreme discourtesy and sharp practice towards Mr. 
Blaine. — 

‘With the British Government it is a question of ‘ Heads, I win; tails, you lose.’ 
Considering this and the circumstance that Great Britain herself has by implication as- 
serted that the United States Government, of which the Supre ne Court is a branch, Aas 
no jurisdiction over the Behring s Sea for any purpose whatever, and, considering that the 
Supreme Court is asked to oppose a national policy which has always been pursued, it is 
almost inevitable that the Court will decline to pronounce a decision in the case.— Menten.” 


A diplomatist who has graduated at St. Petersburg is, no 
doubt, specially qualified as an authority in international law. 
Having acquired the tone of his place of abode, he prefers 
diplomacy to law. Without diplomacy, Russia’s army and 
navy would not preserve her from dissolution ; but the diplo- 
macy which has created the power of Russia is becoming fatal 
to Great Britain and the United States. 

The British Government is not pleading its cause before 
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a tribunal of arbitration. It merely sanctions the private 
appeal of a British subject to the protection of the laws of 
the United States. In so doing it gives to the American 
people an opportunity of vindicating their justly boasted 
privilege of possessing a tribunal which will not allow the 
Executive Government to violate either the United States 
Constitution or the Law of Nations. The disgrace of 
allowing American fishermen, “who probably were never 
really in Russzanx waters,” to be tortured in Siberia, will 
not be compensated by the pleasure of treating British 
subjects with a similar but by no means an equal injustice. 

The argument that, if the Supreme Court has no juris- 
diction over Behring Sea, it has no right to declare that 
this jurisdiction does not belong to a District Court, is a 
precious argument from “ an authority on international law.” 
The assertion that Mr. Blaine’s is “a national policy which 
has always been pursued,” is a statement which every 
American fisherman knows to be false. The Russian school 
is quite consistent in advocating the privileges of diplomacy 
and the omnipotence and infallibility of the Executive. To 
erect in each country a Court which should prevent inter- 
national quarrels by compelling the Executive to observe the 
Law of Nations, would put an end to Russia as at present 
constituted. It would suit her much better that some inter- 
national Court of Arbitration should be appointed, but one 
so constituted that it would be sure to break down.* 

If the Supreme Court were to decide that the United 
States was lord of Behring’s Sea, the case would be one in 
which the United States had sanctioned the violation of the 
Law of Nations, committed by the Executive and approved 


* This paper was originally a narrative of many instances in which Russia 
has promoted quarrels between Great Britain and the United States. It 
inaintained that this evil influence was exerted at the time of the Treaty 
of Holy Alliance in 1815, and was intimately connected with the French 
invasion of Spain in 1823, and with subsequent events up to the present 
time. It has been necessary to restrict the paper within limits which 
admit only of a treatment of the case at present in contention before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
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by the Court of Alaska. Then the wrong would be com- 
plete, and Great Britain would have to seek redress by means 
open to every independent State when wronged by another. 
But it is due to the American people that they should be 
invited to redress the wrong committed by their Govern- 
ment by an appeal to that Court which their ancestors in- 
stituted in order that the Government might not presume 
to override the law. We believe that the Supreme Court 
will rescue the character of the United States from the asper- 
sions which their Government has cast upon them. 

In this case the British Government will have given the 
United States an opportunity of displaying the rectitude of 
their intentions. Triumph over the United States would 
be unjust, and it would be unwise. What is required is, 
that the United States and Great Britain should unite to 
prevent Russia from establishing an American Concert. 
This Russia will establish if the United States and Great 
Britain enter wth Russa into any Convention for the regu- 
lation of the Seal Fishery. 

There is no inconsistency in moving the American Court 
to take the initiative in vindicating the Law of Nations as 
part of the law of the United States, yet reserving the 
ulterior right that forbids one State to submit to the dic- 
tation of another. If the question were one of territory, it 
might perhaps be wise for Great Britain to submit it abso- 
lutely to the Supreme Court of the United States. But we 
could not submit to such a doctrine as that any nation can 
take possession of the open sea. We ought not, therefore, 
to submit this question absolutely even to so honoured a 


tribunal as the Supreme Court of the United States. 
C. D. CoLtet. 


P.S.—Since we went to press, the Foreign Office has published another volume, 
U.S. No. 1 (1891) ; but nothing in it calls for detailed notice. 











CHINESE CULTURE, AS COMPARED WITH 
EUROPEAN STANDARDS. 


I. CuiNnesE: LITERARY AND COMMERCIAL.* 


On several occasions I have addressed the French public 
on our literary-and mercantile classes. I have undertaken 
again to discuss the same subject, because | believe that 
in a matter like this everything has not yet been said, 
and that many prejudices still abound concerning my 
distant country, which ought to be corrected. 

Take for example our “literati.” It is by no means 
uncommon to hear our Mandarin class spoken of as an 
all-powerful caste, in full possession of the country, and 
governing, according to its own good pleasure, other 
castes that yield a passive obedience to it, without any 
intelligence, and, above all, without any influence. 

Nothing can be more unjust to our “literati” than to 
describe them thus, for they are far from constituting a 
class separated from the rest of the nation. The ‘ literati,” 
in fact, are not recruited specially from among any certain 
number of families to which are reserved the special 
appointments of administration and government. Favour 
has nothing whatever to do with it.. The selection, on the 
contrary, is a most severe one, taking in the entire Chinese 
territory, and drawing out from the whole mass of the 
Chinese people the most capable individuals, to form of 
them the members of the corps of instructors and of the 
functionaries of the State: as you will see presently, it is 
the examinations, open to all, which establish this selection. 

Neither birth nor fortune confers tlic claim to aspire to 
the title of a “literate.” Nothing but the capacity of the 
individual can cause him to be admitted. There is no 

* Translated from the French by C. Goulden, M.A.,F.R.S.Lit, F.R.G.S., 
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such thing, therefore, as ‘“‘c/ass” in this “ personnel,” 
which is constantly drawn from the inexhaustible reserve 
of our hundreds of millions of human beings, and which 
renews itself every year by new-comers, recruited without 
distinction from all the social strata of the country. 

This popular origin has, moreover, in our eyes an enor- 
mous advantage. By the infusion of constantly fresh blood, 
our administration is always being rejuvenated, and remains 
by that alone in permanent contact with the people, and 
can neither ignore nor forget the wants and aspirations 
of the governed. Without doubt there are certain families 
in which talent is perpetuated. But the inheritance of 
appointments does not exist any more than does the 
exclusiveness of aclass. And that is not one of the least 
powerful factors in the prosperity of China. A nation 
may be of great antiquity, but it can never grow old so long 
as it has the wisdom to renew its governing class perpetu- 
ally by the absorption of the best and most capable citizens. 

Now with us, the son of a shop-keeper, of a mechanic, 
or of a labouring man can become a “literate” on the 
same conditions as the son of a “literate.” The young 
man whose father modestly cultivates his patch of rice in 
some distant province, comes to Pekin in order to pass 
his last examinations. If he succeeds, he becomes at once, 
by this fact alone, one of the first of the class of “ literates,”’ 
and henceforth the highest appointments in the State 
await him. Among these peculiar conditions you will 
notice one important consequence of our system, and that 
is, that the spirit of caste does not exist in my country, and 
that we know nothing of class prejudices. How could 
it be otherwise in a country where the son of a poor 
ploughman can, by his studies alone, rise rapidly to the 
highest position ? Again, no “literate” will ever look upon, 
nor will he try to look upon, shop-keepers, artisans, or 
field labourers as belonging to a class less honourable 
than his own. ‘This order of ideas is perfectly strange 
to us, and I congratulate my country upon the fact. 
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Instruction is not compulsory in China; nevertheless it 
is very rare to meet with an illiterate person. For cen- 
turies we have recognised the benefits of education; and 
what is more, the necessity of keeping the “ Family book,” 
which with us takes the place of public registration, forces 


us to learn to read and to write. This is no small matter. f 
Our elementary instruction is, in fact, much more extensive 
than in Europe, the result of the greater difficulties attached | 
to the learning of our writing, and to the multiplicity of | 
our ideographic characters, acquaintance with which already | 


necessitates long and careful application. 

Thus, as soon as ever a child is old enough to receive 
instruction, it is sent to schools, kept by “literati” who, 
having acquired a very complete education, have yet not 
been successful in passing the examinations, where the 
number of the successful ones is always very limited. There, 
in a modest room, where the furniture and appliances are 
far from bearing comparison with grand modern school 
fittings, the little boy receives his first instruction, learns 
to read, to trace his letters, to understand and to retain 
sundry precepts taken from our classics. By-and-by the 
field of instruction is enlarged. The pupil attacks litera- 
ture proper, familiarizes himself with poetry, and, anon, with 
history. Simultaneously he begins to learn drawing and 
painting in water-colours. He has to store his memory 
with a considerable number of literary extracts, and so 
to acquire gradually the style of our great writers. 

All this work has taken some years to get through, and 
the time approaches when all his care and attention has 
to be given to his first examination, which corresponds to 
your bachelor’s degree. Those who fail, after one or more 
attempts, return to the rank and file; the fortunate ones 
prepare for the second examination (for the licentiateship), 
and then for the third, or doctor's degree. Successive 
eliminations reduce the candidates for the last degree to 
a very small number.. At this examination, which is held 
in the capital every third year, out of ten thousand candi- 
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dates, not more than two hundred succeed in passing ; but 
to these are opened the portals of the Han-Sin Academy. 

In order to arrive at that point the candidates must 
not only have become authors, but also politicians. Their 
studies have included, besides history and general litera- 
ture, our practical philosophy, which is in one word the 
theory of the art of governing. The doctrines of Con- 
fucius and Mencius, explained by a number of commen- 
taries, form the most important part of the programme. 
It is surely not a small point redounding to the glory of 
China to have made for so many centuries a philosophic 
and an essentially humanitarian education a condition 
sine gud non for admission to public functions. 

Thus may be seen, in this rapid sketch, the manner 
in which our “literati” are chosen. These competitions 
have an additional result which is very happy. Those 
who have failed have none the less reaped considerable 
profit. Some devote themselves to teaching; others, by 
far the most numerous, return to their civil occupations, 
for which they will be all the better adapted, because the 
general instruction which they have received will be 
eminently useful to them, whatever may be the career 
which they may definitely adopt. 

The subjects which form the instruction given to our 
“literati” differ considerably, as may have been perceived, 
from the programmes imposed upon the educated in Europe. 
Until very lately, the sciences found but little room amongst 
them ; but during the last thirty years we have made the 
necessary efforts in this direction, so that our speczal schools, 
combined with the missions of students sent abroad, suffice 
to bring us up to the level of our requirements. 

But note that our ancient national programme perfectly 
fulfils the object for which we had intended it. In effect 
this programme develops to the highest degree public 
and private morality. It inculcates upon us, with the 
worship of the family and the respect for our parents, the 
love of our neighbour and the desire to be happy through 
the happiness of all. 
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Thus we need not be moved by the reproach, which 
is sometimes made to us, of living in the past. If our 
“past” had been retrograde, I could understand the re- 
proach. But, on the contrary, this remote past has be- 
queathed us a doctrine of incessant progress, admirably 
suited to our national genius. It has taught us that the 
family should always keep the happiness of all its members 
in view, that each individual should interest himself in the 
lot of all his fellow human beings—in one word, that the su- 
preme object of Government is the happiness of the people. 

Who will dare to maintain that a moral so exalted 
should be condemned under the pretext that it is ancient? 
Moreover, the “literati” in their studies are obliged to 
tackle all sorts of subjects. You will find them, after 
passing their examinations, occupying most widely different 
situations. They will become in turn officials of the Ad- 
ministrative or of the Judicial Departments; they will 
occupy the post of Prefect, of Criminal Judge, of Civil or 
Commercial Magistrate. The same ‘“ Doctor” to-morrow 
may have to employ his faculties in superintending the 
canalization or the agriculture of the country ; or, may be, 
in taking charge of the public works; or, again, he may 
be called upon as Censor critically and incessantly to 
examine all the acts of the Administration, or as diplo- 
matist to maintain good feeling between the Government 
of his country and those of the most distant nations. 

Do you really believe that a system of education which 
confers such varied aptitudes upon our “literati” can be 
condemned without further inquiry? Do you not think, 
on the contrary, that we have here a veritable intellectual 
power which deserves the most serious study ? 

If from the “literate” we pass to the ‘ commercial,” 
we must admit that the State in China takes no part in 
commercial education, which has till now devolved on the 
family alone. 

You have all heard of the cleverness of our traders, 
who fear no rivalry, and do not retreat before any com- 
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petition. 
family has been able to produce such results. 
The boy who has made up his mind some day to succeed 


Let us see how the education given in the 


to the management of his father’s business, attends school 
up to his fourteenth year; there he learns to read, to 
write, and to reckon, also to draw a little. He there 
acquires sufficient knowledge of the history and the litera- 
ture of his country, and studies the works of our philo- 
sophers. I should add, that our philosophy, disencumbered 
of all metaphysics, and reduced to the question of public 
and private morals, is easily mastered by young intellects. 

Our philosophy inculcates not only honesty, but above 
all the most scrupulous delicacy. At the same time, it 
gives an exalted idea of human dignity, and teaches that 
happiness is not to be found in an exaggerated ambition, 
but in the culture of one’s self. It points out, as an ideal, 
an existence, comfortable but simple, laborious but con- 
tented with little, in one word, the golden mediocrity of 
which the Latin poet speaks—a mediocrity which does not 
flatter the vanity of the scholar but which will preserve him 
instead, from self-deception, fast living, the feverish exist- 
ence of a great specuiator, and from catastrophes which only 
too often throw down those who try to mount too high. 

Every day, when the boy comes home, he sees the 
excellence of the theories he has been taught, justified in 
practice. What does he find at home? A man who has 
been working steadily from the break of day, not leaving 
his work till well into the night. What is the result of 
this laborious unceasing application? The smallest profits 
to enable him to live and do honour to his engagements, 
and to augment by a small sum the capital he possesses. 
Amid such surroundings the boy almost always acquires 
similar ideas and habits, and learns that in trade success 
depends upon hard work and probity alone. 

Nowhere, in fact,—and I am obliged to say it,—is com- 
mercial probity more absolute than in China. Why, only 
fancy that legal contracts are unknown in China! Our 
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traders, big and small, do all their business on parole. 
Written documents with them are useless. Verbal engage- 
ments with advantage take the place of written contracts. 
It is in this way that the smallest transactions and the most 
gigantic operations are settled, as will be seen further on. 

The future trader has now learnt in theory and in prac- 
tice these two great lessons, vzz., that happiness lies in 
moderation, and that the soul of business is honesty. His 
father will not fail to make him see on every occasion that 
the tradesman must not aim at large profits ona given 
article, his object in business being, above all, to effect a 
sale, and that nothing so facilitates a sale as the lowest 
possible profitable price. To sell cheaply in order to sell 
much, such has ever been the principle of our traders, 
and, from having been put in practice from all time and in 
all parts, has become a national habit which has largely 
contributed to the prosperity of our merchants. I must 
not omit the following fact : If a small profit contents our 
merchant, it is because, on the other hand, his wants are 
not great. Every one knows that the Chinese race is 
essentially a sober one. Sober and economical, without 
vanity or ostentation, the trader of my country has a right 
to content himself with little. The patriarchal life he 
leads saves him from the extravagant outlay which follows 
the desire to make an appearance and to dazzle. The 
simplicity of his life is surely one of the chief elements of 
his prosperity. You now know the moral education which 
our youth has received, whose progress in life you would 
doubtless like to follow. I must therefore touch another 
side of the question, vzz., that of his technical instruction, 
or more properly, his commercial education. 

When quite young, the child learns naturally and with- 
out effort to make himself familiar with the various articles 
used in his father’s business, which he can daily see, 
touch, handle, and examine in every way. It is indeed a 
veritable “ object-lesson,” which he teaches himself, with- 
out any other master than the curiosity natural to his age. 
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Accordingly, as his young intellect develops itself, his 
father teaches him little by little to distinguish the various 
goods sold, their origin, and the names of those from whom 
they are acquired, the different modes of packing and 
delivery, and lastly the customers of the business. With- 
out exertion he thus picks up every detail of the special 
business which he intends to follow later on. 

At school he has learnt to read, to write, and to reckon. 
As soon as he is sufficiently advanced, his new acquire- 
ments are put into practice; he is apprenticed to book- 
keeping, and will be of great assistance to his father as 
soon as frequent practice shall have made him completely 
at home in the use of the abacus or the calculating instru- 
ment. This instrument, as simple as it is ingenious, con- 
sists of a frame containing a number of balls, by the aid 
of which we are enabled to work out any calculation 
required in trade. All Chinese merchants make use of 
this machine. It is so handy, and has the advantage of 
being less liable to error than we are ourselves. In 
houses of less importance, of course, it is the master him- 
self who uses it for his calculations. In large under- 
takings it is intrusted toa special accountant, who occa- 
sionally acquires a remarkable dexterity in the use of it. 
It is no rare thing to find some who work out the same 
sum in duplicate, employing both hands at once on two 
separate frames, which should furnish the same result and 
check each other mechanically. Some (like the artist 
whom I once saw in Paris painting glorious letters in the 
public streets with a penholder held between his toes), 
work two frames with the help of their feet. 

The abacus is an instrument endowed with many ad- 
vantages ; not only does it accustom the child to work out 
all possible calculations, but it also exercises and sharpens 
the mental faculties. It has yet another advantage for 


children, namely, that of presenting to their vision some- 


thing else than mere abstract figures. It excites their 
vision, and becomes a sort of plaything, at once amusing and 
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instructive. It is certain that the child who has a horror of [ 
mere dry instruction will teach himself more readily, thanks : 
to this attractive auxiliary. Moreover, your greatest peda- | 
gogues, those whose theories are applied in your schools | 
at the present time, could not fail to understand what re- bE 


sources these methods offered which call in the aid of sight 
to assist the reasoning power. Therefore, during the last 


twenty years, they have introduced into the primary schools | 


a number of somewhat similar machines ; and the method 
which they call zz¢uztzve has given, as far as I have been 
able to learn, the excellent results which were expected 
from it. Congratulate yourselves upon it; but allow me to 
inform you, not without a certain pride in my fellow- 
countrymen, that the invention of the calculating machine 
in China, is attributed to the emperor Fou-Hi, whose reign 
is placed 2852 years before the Christian Era. 

The boy reaches the age of fourteen. He leaves school, 
having completed the regular course of studies, to return 
to his father’s house and to enter upon the career for which 
he has prepared himself, and which has his affection, be- 
cause he has always looked upon it as his lot in life. 

Having been installed in the shop, and, as we say, 
“having his finger in the pie,” he proceeds to perfect him- 
self under the ever-watchful eye of his father, who puts 
him in his proper place, sets him his task, throws con- 
stantly increasing responsibilities upon his shoulders, and 
initiates him in the details and subtleties of the business. 

Meantime, amidst all these different occupations, the 
boy has grown into a young man sixteen or seventeen 
years old, about to enter upon the serious responsibilities 
of his life, as the founder of a family in his turn; for, as you 
know, marriages in China are contracted much earlier than 
in Europe. Our whole education, our whole moral system 
tends to this one end, and incessantly urges upon our boys 
as they grow up, “You are born to become the father of a 
family, to take unto yourself, and that as soon as possible, 
a companion and a partner to raise up a numerous progeny 
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whom you will bring up as your father brought up you and 
your brothers and your sisters. “ Be fruitful and multiply ” 
is the law which is preached to us all in my country. 

Pray do not imagine that these early marriages are an 
obstacle in life. Labour shared between two is easier than 
for one. Cast aside the prejudice so commonly held in 
Europe, that a man must first “settle down,” before he 
marries. No! let him marry first, and he will then steady 
down. It is the family life, the additional responsibility he 
assumes as husband and father, that makes the youth a 
man. Marriage is not the result of the ripened mind, but 
its chief promoter. The experiment has been tested a 
million times, and with the same favourable results. 

The sooner the young trader marries, the sooner will be 
developed those steady habits he needs. The regular life, 
with its cares and joys, which are brought by the presence 
of children is the complement to his former studies. 

Attached to the domestic hearth by the strictest of ties, 
the young husband will not fail to apply his whole time 
to business, nor allow himself to be diverted by external 
distractions from the labour upon which the existence 
of those nearest and dearest to him must depend. There 
you see him entered in his turn upon the career which 
his father followed before him, and to which soon he will 
educate his descendants. In this picture of the Chinese 
trader, from his childhood to his marriage, you have an 
accurate description of our commercial education. You 
have seen how simple it is, how the family itself superin- 
tends it, that the State never interferes with it as in Europe 
where special establishments for commercial education, 
perfectly and logically organized, undertake to prepare 
young people for the path they are to tread. These ad- 
vantages we do not enjoy in China. Now let us see the 
results of our thoroughly patriarchal method. 

A most important fact to be shown is this: Just as the 
Chinese colonist,—persevering, frugal, and economical,— 

dreads no competition in manual labour, so the Chinese 
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trader, endowed with the same qualifications in a still 
higher degree, has gained ground on all sides since the 
opening of China to international commerce has brought 
the merchants of my country into contact with their col- 
leagues in the rest of the world. 

In all the countries which touch our borders, in all the 
islands which fringe the south-east of the Asiatic continent, 
it is the Chinese merchant that has triumphed in the battle 
for existence. I give the honour of these victories ex- 
clusively to the superior moral education given to our 
traders, which alone has enabled them to achieve them, 
although they have not attended, like their colleagues in 
Europe, regular lectures on commercial philosophy. 

Here my task becomes somewhat delicate. You might 
say to yourselves that I am pleading for my own house, 
following the Latin axiom, and that under these conditions, 
it is very difficult for the advocate to remain unbiassed, 
and not allow himself to be drawn by the legitimate affec- 
tion which every one has for his own, into tracing a too 
flattering picture of his country. 

I have foreseen this objection, and so as the better to 
convince, I will, so to speak, no longer argue myself, but 
will bring before you witnesses whose impartiality you can- 
not impugn. Some of them are Europeans, who have 
impartially described what they have seen amongst us. 
Others, whose evidence is more valuable, are Americans, 
adversely disposed towards the Chinese. You will see what 
they say of our traders. 

I shall commence by reproducing a few passages from 
an article published in the Revue Blanche by M. G. 
Cordonnier, who has studied our Oriental life during a 
tolerably long residence in Cochin-China and in Tonkin, 
where he was French Resident. Listen to my first 
witness :— 

M. Cordonnier describes the Chinese merchants as “sober 
and industrious, and endowed with an activity capable of 
being applied in very varied directions.” Then he adds, 
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“ The whole of the retail and nearly all the wholesale trade 


is in their hands.” He calls attention to what he terms, ‘‘ the 
admirable spirit of charity and devotion,” which creates the 
power of the Chinese associations. He shows how the 
French merchants of Saigon have all their bargains made 
through Chinese buyers. On page 3 he adds :— 

“Whilst the European has adopted the maxim of selling 
dear to make a profit, even if his sales are small, the Chinese 
follows the true commercial principle of selling cheap in 
order to sell much.” Good; but here is something better :— 

“ At the same time that they bring into their commercial 
transactions a spirit of scrupulous honesty which makes 
them preferred to the Europeans and the Annamites, the 
Chinese show themselves very large-minded and concilia- 
tory in their operations. When I was at Hanoi, I had 
commissioned a Chinese contractor of the name of A-Hon 
to build mea house. I had settled with him in writing 
the specification of the building and the price (with the 
usual forfeit clause), and of which I had advanced him half. 
The works had hardly been commenced, when I received 
the news of my appointment to Cochin China, and the 
order to leave Tonkin. This circumstance had not been 
foreseen in the contract; but A-Hon, of his* own accord, 
declared to me, that in the face of my forced departure, he 
could not hold me to the contract; and honourably repaid 
to me the whole of the money which I had advanced.” 

One might object that an isolated fact proves nothing, 
and that more than this evidence is wanted to decide our 
convictions. Well! these numerous testimonies I will try 
to adduce; and I have only one regret, that my patriotic 
modesty will be sorely tried, because I shall be compelled 
to repeat the good that has been said of my countrymen. 

We have all heard of the anti-Chinese movement which 
took place some years ago in America. The presence of 
my fellow-citizens gave offence, that is certain. They were 
attacked with unbounded violence ina manner that was 
aggressive, and without any consideration, There is not a 
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crime, not a monstrosity of which the leaders of the cam- 
paign did not accuse the Chinese workmen and traders who 
had migrated to America. This brought about a Govern- 
ment Inquiry, carried on officially in three places—in 
California, in British Columbia, and in the Hawai islands. 
This inquiry, so loudly called for, ended in—what? 
Why, in the complete rout and confusion of the anti- 
Chinese, as will be seen from the extracts that follow. 


The accusers had maintained that the Chinese workmen | 


and traders had ruined the country, that they were idle, 
ignorant, and dirty, affected with all sorts of horrible dis- 
eases, and moreover, extremely dishonest! The por- 
trait is pretty complete, is it not? It will be said at once, 
‘that it is impossible to make such accusations without 
being sure of the truth of them. Can it be conceived that 
individuals, societies, newspapers, could be found to slander 
with deliberate purpose a whole class of the population ? ” 

Wait! the Report is about to reply. I quote from the text. 

“California is indebted to the hand labour of the Chinese 
for— 

“ The railway communication with the Eastern States. 

“ The rapid bringing into cultivation of large tracts. 

“If not the existence, at least the present development, 
of the fruit and vine culture. 

“The creation of inexhaustible polders by the drainage 
of vast swamps, which could not have been drained except 
by Chinese working up to their middle in water, their heads 
surrounded by clouds of mosquitoes. 

“ The progress of its manufactures. 

“ The increase in the trade with Asia.” 

Moreover, the Report shows the Chinese workmen to be 
very trustworthy, very intelligent, faithful to their engage- 
ments, temperate, active, honest, all able to read and write, 
sober, enjoying good health by reason of their cleanliness, 
and that they take a bath every night. What is more, the 
Chinese require no sort of assistance on the part of the 
whites. They ask nothing from them for their poor, they 
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are not a charge upon our population. They are not alone 
in this respect—the same is the case with the Jews. 

There, gentlemen, is the answer of the Commission of 
Inquiry to the calumnies hurled against the Chinese work- 
men. Let us now proceed to the traders, again I quote 
the exact terms used by the Inquiry Commission. 

“ The upper class of the Chinese,” says this official docu- 
ment, “are remarkable for their probity and their punctu- 
ality in all their business affairs ; the transactions-of their 
commercial establishments are conducted with the strictest 
honour and integrity.” 

“ The Chinese merchant is a man clever in business, and 
a good judge; he drives a close bargain. As regards their 
honesty, the word of a Chinese merchant is generally as 
good as his bond.” 

This may be said to be sufficient praise, but hear further. 

“TIndustrious habits, economy, sobriety, and respect for 
the law, these make up the four most remarkable qualities 
of the Chinese, on the confession of both their friends and 
theirenemies. ‘Idle, drunken, extravagant and turbulent,’ 
that is just what they are wot. The cause of their un- 
popularity lies in this, their steady and unceasing industry 
can only be compared to that of the ant. -I cannot re- 
member ever having seen or even heard of an intoxicated 
Chinaman.” 

It is the Chief Justice of British Columbia, Sir Matthew 
Begbie, who in his magisterial capacity was in a good 
position to know, who renders this homage to my country- 
men, at the expense of his own. Another witness, Dr. 
E. Stevenson, adds :— 

“Tt would indeed be surprising if the Chinese nation, 
sober and industrious as it is, were not morally superior to 
a people among whom one meets so many lazy and drunken 
individuals. After an experience extending over a quarter 
of a century, I calmly and deliberately assert that such 
is the case.” From other witnesses, we learn :— 
“Throughout the whole of the vast tea trade, and in 
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other commercial transactions, our merchants place un- § ho 
limited confidence in the native brokers. A Chinese agent 7 ha 
is sent off into the interior with 250,000, 300,000, or | mi 
500,000 dollars at atime to buy tea, without any other 
security than his honesty and integrity.” 

“Merchants who have done business to a considerable 
amount with the Chinese have informed me that written 
agreements with them are unnecessary, that their word is 
sufficient security for their being carried out, and that not a 
penny had been lost during many years through bad faith, 
although they had done business with them to the amount 
of many millions of piastres.” 





“ If one considers the nature of the immigrants here, the 
Chinese are very superior as regards morality and good 


behaviour. I think,” adds this witness, formerly a Judge of th 
the Supreme Court, “that they are more faithful, more to be | th 
depended upon, more intelligent, and more industrious, than | la 
the whites of the same class. The merchants are held in | — 
high estimation.” Mr. Gibbs, a gentleman engaged in San [| cc 
Francisco in the settlement of maritime losses, declares :— | to 
“ As a man of business, I regard the Chinese merchants th 
as absolutely on an equality with our own; and as regards in 
their integrity, 1 have never seen a body of men more pl 
honourable, more highminded, more exact, or more sincere, 
than the Chinese merchants in this city. I have never of 
seen a single case where the Chinese merchants have n 
attempted to pass their. goods through the customs under c 
their proper value, or where they have presented fictitious C 
claims in the settlement of their affairs. Taken altogether, 
the Chinese merchants are more honourable, I think, than [ o 
those of any other race—even more so than our own. I a 
believe them to be the best mathematicians that I have ever a 
seen. I have never had an action at law with them, not re 
even a complaint on their part.” v 


The manager of the Mercantile Bank says :— 


“T have done a great deal of business with the Chinese * 
and the Chinese merchants. I have found them sincere, t 
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honourable, and perfectly loyal to their engagements. I 
have done business with them to the amount of several 
million piastres. I have not seen a single one who did not 
meet his engagements. They have never caused me the 
loss of a piastre—l1 wish I could say as much for the white 
race.” Another witness supplies this pleasing fact :— 

“ T have never seen but a single drunken Chinaman since 
I have lived in California (since 1850), and I believe that 
he was one who began to be Americanized.” 

Mr. Macoudray, a San Francisco merchant, testifies that 
“during twenty-six years he had never lost a piastre 
through the Chinese merchants. Contracts with the 
Chinese,” he adds, “are generally verbal agreements.” 

I will stop here. I think I have said enough to show 
that in what I have advanced I have rather understated 
the truth. We have heard the praise of the Chinese 
labourers and merchants from the mouth of their enemies 
—I will not weaken the value of their testimony by any 
commentary of my own. I might have quoted much more 
to the same effect, but I should have to take you through 
the 800 pages of the Report. I cannot, however, pass over 
in silence what is perhaps the most characteristic argument 
produced in the whole of this long Report. 

One witness begins by loudly declaring that the morality 
of the Chinese is superior, but adds, “that the Chinese 
nation being decidedly sober and industrious, z¢ decomes 
necessary to protect the intemperance of the whites against 
Oriental temperance.” 

In other words, “we possess too many virtues to allow 
of our being tolerated.” You can read this on page 105 
and in other passages of the Report, where witnesses anim- 
ated by the same spirit, prove that we must very quickly 
rebuild the great wall of China and shut up her virtues 
within that barrier. 

I will not close without saying one word about our 
‘commercial associations,” whose solidarity has enabled us 
to bring aid to our less fortunate brethren in all parts of the 
world out of our own means, 
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These associations, better known in Europe under the | 


quaint name of “ congregations,” bear a certain likeness to 


your Trade Guilds of the middle ages. They are founded F 


freely in every city, without any interference whatever by 
the Government. They purchase a plot of land, upon which 
they build a temple, in which they hold their meetings, 
An elected manager administers the affairs of the asso- 
ciation, centralizes information, and forwards it by circular 
to those whom it may concern. 

These associations enjoy, in China, absolute liberty. 
This results from the principle universally adopted in my 
country of commercial liberty. | Anybody can be a trader 
who pleases, without authorization, patent, or octroi duties! 
The Government never interferes, so you can understand 
what enfranchisement such liberty confers upon business. 
The dealer, on his side, depends only upon himself. He 
asks nothing of Government beyond common rights. He 
will not accept protection, and would feel astonished and 
humiliated, were it proposed to him. He believes himself 
enough of a big boy to protect himself. “Help thyself,” is 
his motto. 

It is with such principles that the Chinese trader engages 
in the pacific struggles of competition—struggles in which 
even his adversaries admit that he has always employed 
courteous weapons. Probably the modest claims, inde- 
fatigable labour, sobriety, extreme delicacy, joined to perfect 
knowledge of business, form the only ammunition which he 
employs. 

Now I have described our merchant, his character, his 
habits, his mode of procedure. From the facts which | 
have mentioned the conclusion is easily drawn. It is, that 
for Europe, but especially for France, as for China, an 
immense advantage would result from direct relations, re- 
lations as continuous and as close as possible between 
French and Chinese traders. I have upheld this thesis 
with my countrymen, and I uphold it here for two reasons. 

The first, that the two countries will acquire considerable 
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advantages from these relations. The second, that nothing 
brings nations together like community of interests. 

Regarded from this point of view, international commerce 
may be considered as one of the most powerful factors of a 
good and cordial understanding between nations, perhaps 
the best of all the instruments of peace. 

I am therefore certain to find my readers agree with me 
that Anglo-Franco-Chinese commercial relations should be 





developed as much as possible, and thereby an uninterrupted 


ty. ; friendship between the West of Europe and the extreme 
my | East of Asia be established and cemented. 1 cannot help 
ler | adding trom my experience, that the French are as distin- 
2s! | guished in Europe by their commercial rectitude as the 
nd | Chinese are, wherever they are honestly reported on. 


TCHENG-KI-TONG. 
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THE FAMILY LIFE OF THE HINDUS. © out 
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Part I. D eve 

Hinpu family life is an epitome of Hindu society, and : but 
both are governed by the same principles. The desire of 3 not 





self-sacrifice, the scrupulous regard for superiors, and the 


inclination to live together, which characterize Hindu) | 
society, also constitute the essential features of the Hindu / infc 
home. Hindu society is influenced by religious beliefs, and |) tog 





in Hindu family life, Religion constitutes the main safe- | fer 
guard; it makes the members of the Hindu family more |] 
obedient, self-sacrificing, forgiving, faithful and honest, and | 
less proud and self-seeking, than the members of families q 
in some of the so-called highly civilized nations of Europe. | 
It imparts moral strength, infuses a spiritual tone, and 





preserves the Hindu family from various civilized evils; | 
without it there would be less peace, comfort, and happi- | me 
ness than now exist. It is religion that has so long saved | so 
the Hindu family system from disintegration ; and it is only | ma 
the infliction of so-called civilized ideas, so incompatible | aln 
with the constitution of the Hindu family, that is gradually, 
but surely, introducing innovations that will first demoralize > tal 
and then destroy it, unless the interference of, possibly, | ra 
well-meaning meddlers is strenuously resisted. in 
To a foreigner, unacquainted with the inner life of a [ is’ 
Hindu family, it would no doubt appear curious and strange [| a 
that so many could live together amicably in one family; — m¢ 
and they jump to the conclusion that the widows in it | hi: 
must be neglected, and, that the females generally are ill- ha 
treated, or, practically, imprisoned, and that Hindus must | pa 
pass a very uncomfortable domestic life, when, instead of in 
only one husband and his wife, so many persons of differ- | a: 
ent degrees of relationship constitute a home. These are, | H 
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" however, mistaken assumptions, and consequently the 
anxiety of restless and unhappy Europe for happy, if only 
undisturbed, old India, is misplaced. Anglicized Hindus, 
outcast men or women, hunters after fashion, sycophants of 
the supposed last whim of persons in authority, and others 
who want to show how civilized they are by denouncing 

© everything Indian, may, perhaps, find fault with my views ; 
and but as no one can please every one in this world, it will 


Recep eat ag 


" not grieve me much if I displease such persons by telling 
| the truth. 

_ I will now try to convey, as briefly as possible, some 
: information on the following points: (a2) how Hindus live 
together; (6) how they treat widows; (c) how other 







and 4 
afe- | females are treated. 


ore | _—_‘In living together, it is necessary that some rules should 
and | be observed; it matters not whether the husband and wife 
lies | alone constitute the family, or whether there are other 


pe. | relations forming part of it; the larger the number, and 
ind : the more different the degrees of relationship, the greater 
ils; | is the necessity for observing the rules of family govern- 
ypi- | ment. In the case of the Hindu family, these rules are 
ved | so deeply impressed in the minds of its members—both 
nly : male and female—that they are scrupulously ebserved by 
ble | almost all the respectable classes of Hindus in every part 
ly, | of India. The first and foremost of the rules is the hospi- 
ize | tality to kindred. Hindus are well known as a hospitable 
ly, | race; they are initiated into it from early childhood, and 
in many cases they pay the penalty of their virtue. It 
f a | is well known that when one member of a family acquires 
ie fa living, not only his nearest relatives, such as father, 
ly; | mother, brothers, and sisters, have a right of support from 
_ his earnings, but more distant relatives, especially if poor, 
have also a similar right. The brothers and sisters of 


Ouse 
— 

— mee 
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ust | parents, for instance, cannot be left unsupported, and an 
of | indigent aunt, especially when a widow, must be considered 
er- | amember of the family. Thus the small income of most 
Hindus becomes hardly sufficient to make both ends meet, 
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and it certainly does not allow him to enjoy luxuries; but he) th 
does not complain of this—not because he is “ uncivilized,’ |) do 
but because he knows it to be his duty to support his re-/) 0s! 
lations : his religion enjoins it, his customs support it, and | 


> 


his ancestors gave effect to it by unbroken practice. When) 
all these relatives must be supported, even at the risk of 7 
incurring debt, necessity compelled the Hindus to make 4 
their family system as harmonious as human nature would 2 
allow. The internal management of the family chiefly” 








depends on the females ; everything almost rests in their : mi 
hands ; the pater familias only supervises outdoor work, |) of 
and watches that nothing extraordinary takes place in the} sh 
family without his knowledge and consent. Within this} br 


limitation, his wife is the recognised head of the whole} bu 
family ; the wives of her sons, her own daughters—if they | hi 
live in the family—and all other female relations, must} yo 
be guided by her. Having learnt during the term of her} is 
own pupilage, she knows how to behave to others who are [ be 
subordinate to her; once a pupil, she is now a teacher; 
her principal duty consists in directing the management} br 
of the entire indoor work; she alone is responsible if a} 


= 
ns 


guest or relative is not well received, so far as concerns} |S 
her duty, or if a beggar goes away from the door disap-| Sis 
pointed. This latter duty cannot be sufficiently observed} tic 
in wealthy families, because the gate-keepers never allow} do 
beggars to cross the threshold; in such houses it is gene-} {at 
rally the rule to distribute alms on a particular day of the} 
week set apart for the purpose. Some rich families have} th 
special institutions of their own for distributing food to the} P¢ 
poor; and although this practice is gradually dying out,{ th 
there was a time when every rich family considered it to} & 
be its duty to support such an institution. The gradual re 
abolition of these charitable institutions is due partly to} 4‘ 
the “civilized” notions of my countrymen, produced by} P€ 
English education, perhaps a smattering of political} te! 
economy, and partly, because the ever-increasing modern} 5! 


necessities created by a variety of circumstances, including | 4" 
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the false notion of keeping up the reputation of the family, 
do not allow a sufficient margin for continuous and un- 
ostentatious charity. Besides the above duties, the mater 
familias must look to the comfort, peace, and health of 
all the other females of the house. She is respected by 
them, and in return treats them with affection. It is a 
universal custom amongst the Hindu respectable families 
that a young wife and husband should never speak to each 
other,,in the presence of their superiors, such as father, 
mother, uncle, aunt, or elder brother—this is simply out 
of respect for their position and age. An elder brother 
should never be addressed by the wife of his younger 
brother, nor does the custom allow him to look at her ; 
but a younger brother can always speak with the wife of 
his elder brother, unless she is very young, in fact, much 
younger than himself. The latter custom,and not the proviso, 
is based on the maxim that an elder brother's wife should 
be considered as a mother ; but, although a similar maxim 
makes an elder brother look upon the wife of his younger 
brother as a daughter, yet the custom is s@ .strict in this 
case, that one cannot tread the shadow of ihe other ;. euch 
is also the case between the maternal uncle anc wiie of his 
sisters son. I am not sure whether any religious injunc- 
tion underlies this latter practice, but there is not the least 
doubt that this custom is scrupulously observed in all good 
families. A son’s wife does not speak with the father or 
uncle of her husband, nor can she take off her veil before 
them. This rule is also observed with regard to all those 
persons who stand in a superior degree of relationship to 
the husband. A greater latitude, however, is always given, 
especially in the case of the husband’s father, or collateral 
relations of superior degree, when the woman has reached 
a certain age. Such customs as these may differ in degree, 
perhaps, in different parts of India, but their general 
tendency is one and the same. It is not unusual that 
sisters, married to fortuneless persons, or because they 
are without means after the death of their husbands, seek © 
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shelter under their paternal roof; this especially occurs 
in half-caste families. In such cases they enjoy the same 
privilege of taking a share in the management of house- 
hold affairs as other females. 

In a family so large, and comprising so many members 
of different degrees of relationship, it will be interesting 
to learn how their kitchen and feeding arrangements are 
carried on. The Hindu kitchen is very different from a 
European kitchen, not only in the shape of hearths and 
utensils used for cooking purposes, but also in cleanliness 
and the use of culinary instruments; those who have seen 
both English and Hindu kitchens know very well where 
the difference exists. The Hindus consider a kitchen as a 
sacred place, and no one is allowed to go there with shoes 
on. Even the members of the household are not always 
admitted, particularly not with unclean clothes, or allowed 
in that condition to touch the utensils employed for cooking 
purposes, especially when a widow uses them. In some 
parts of the country family members are obliged to take 
thetr food: in’ the kitchen; and in others people have a 
separate place set .apart for dining purposes. The Hindu 
ideacis, that-food, if prepared by their own women, is more 
pleasant, tasteful, and healthy than when this is done by 
mercenary cooks. Besides, this view is also consonant 
with the religious doctrine of the Hindus, that food pre- 
pared by persons of other castes should not be eaten; of 
course, when prepared by a Brahmin cook, people of the 
other three castes can partake of it; but in many cases a 
Brahmin cook cannot prepare food for a Brahmin of a 
different locality with a different Gotraa—a genealogical 
and often ethnical ramification too complicated to be men- 
tioned here,—different customs, denominations, and _peculi- 


arity of the sect to which he may belong. 

For the preservation of bodily health and mental purity, 
experience has taught us that it is better to get food pre- 
pared by members of one’s family, and not by utter 
strangers; indeed, according to a branch in the religious 
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philosophy of the Hindus, the magnetism or aura existing 


in a person should be carefully preserved and jealously 
guarded against all influence of similar forces that exist 
in others, because this force is peculiar to each individual, 
according to his own thoughts, physical health, ways of 
living, and the food that he takes; and therefore it is 
apprehended that an impure or unhealthy force of this 
nature, if silently communicated to one who possesses a 
pure and healthy one, would most assuredly contaminate 
and injure both his physical and moral health; and that 
this force is, or can be, communicated either directly by 
touch or indirectly through prepared eatables, is generally 
believed. For this reason, as for others, the custom of shak- 
ing hands does not prevail among Hindus; and to this also 
may be partially attributed the Hindu fastidiousness for 
instance in selecting a bride. The bride has to undergoa 
severe scrutiny as regards particular marks in the face, as 
forehead, eyes, teeth, etc., and on the hands and feet; such 
signs are considered as prosperous or ominous according 
to their peculiar characteristics. It is supposed that a 
woman with peculiar marks is naturally bad at heart and 
easy in morals; and that she therefore must produce a 
disagreeable, unhealthy, and impure aura which, when 
communicated to others in the family, either directly or 
indirectly, would assuredly affect and contaminate them. 
This will necessarily produce degeneration in the family ; 
the children will not be kind-hearted, charitable, straight- 
forward, and virtuous, and would ill perform the duty of 
this as well as of the next world. To avoid all this the 
Hindus were anxious to observe certain rules that may be 


’ 


summed up in the phrase “noli me tangere” in relation 
to persons and things, though with every consideration for 
them; and when the necessities of business or of outer life 
generally compelled Hindus to face the risk of contamina- 
tion, they knew how to proceed cautiously and wisely 
in the matter. But now, of course, Western civilization 
teaches us that our ancestors were savages and fools, that 
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whatever they said was humbug, and that therefore we 
must give up everything that is ancestral, and adopt every- 
thing that is foreign, z.¢., meat instead of vegetables ; 
trousers instead of dhotis, nay, even give up the sublime 
spiritual philosophy of the Upanishads and the Bhagragita 
for the material wisdom of Huxley and Tyndall. Now 
and then a husk of our sciences and philosophy is snatched 
by an European, and we have bacilli revealed in medicine, 
famines prognosticated in solar spots, etc.; but the higher 
teachings of Hinduism, without which all material conquests 
are suicidal to mankind, is ignored. We are charged with 
the grossest idolatry ; and consequently called benighted 
heathens; nay more, we are supposed to be_ unclean 
savages, so much so, that white people in India do not 
hesitate to show this feeling even on a short railway 
journey. But what is the false reason that underlies such 
ideas and treatment? Every one can understand that 
combined egotism, ignorance, and the sense of power, 
especially in Europeans of low birth, would produce un- 
healthy thoughts and give birth to tyranny and self- 
gratification ; there are, however, still some Hindus in 
India who, in spite of their knowledge of English, adhere 
to their ancestral religion and practice. I pity those 
Hindu countrymen of mine who imagine that an Eng- 
lish dinner is more tasteful or healthy than a native meal ; 
that an English dress looks better than a native one; 
that there is greater bliss in an English wife than in the 
sacred spouse, the “devi,” or goddess of our life,—here 
and hereafter,—and that irreligiousness and nihilism con- 
stitute the sublimest results of natural and metaphysical 
philosophy. 

However, to resume my narrative. Amongst the 
Hindus, even in the richest families, the women consider 
it a pride to perform the kitchen duties with their own 
hands, especially when there is a festival or dinner party 
in the family. The reason for this is, that no member of 
the caste or brotherhood would take food in the house of 
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his caste-fellow unless it was prepared by a female who 
had come from a good family, and who was chaste and 
high-minded. This custom has still great force in the 
country ; but in big towns like Calcutta the civilized young 
men have slackened this rule to some extent, although it 
is still respected among the old representatives of Hindu 
society. The service of the Brahmin cooks in a family 
was almost unknown in former days, this was not without 
reason; nothing is so dear to Hindu women as religion ; 
they will not take their food unless they have been able to 





perform their daily religious ceremonies, it matters not how 
long other household duties may take their time. Twice 
a day at least, they are obliged to devote several hours to 
worship. Whether this is prejudice, stupidity, waste of 
time, or folly, as some people call it, I cannot say, but the 
fact cannot be disputed. Women in every country are 
more religious than men; but in India they may be said to 
be uncivilized and benighted because they spend their 
whole time in household and religious duties, instead of 
reading the last novel, going out shopping, attending 
theatres, balls, and a thousand other recreations, which 
the ladies of so-called civilized countries are accustomed to 
do;so that when one sometimes sees more women than 
men in public places and streets in Europe, one is tempted 
to ask, ‘‘ Who then attends to the home ?” A Hindu wife 
is taught by her religion to consider her husband as her 
lord; to him she is true both during his life and after his 
death ; and she serves him with the unfailing devotion of a 
loving wife, and thus achieves her own salvation. She is 
not to leave a husband because he is poor and unable to 
keep her in opulence, or meet the demands of her caprice 
and extravagance; nor can she claim separation if the 
husband unfortunately suffers from any bodily infirmity, 





for the marriage tie, in the good castes, is spiritual, and its 
sublime tenderness is quite unintelligible to ordinary 
European comprehension. She must share both wealth 





and poverty with ‘her husband, and must not neglect 
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her duty if he is in distress. According to Hindu law, 
the wife is called half the body; and a man is not con- 
sidered complete unless he has his wife with him. Manu 
says, “ A house is not a home, but a wife is a home,” and 
no religious ceremony is perfect unless one’s wife takes 
her share in it. The husband must treat his wife with 
fondness and consideration, must allow her to enjoy his 
society, must administer to her wants; it is, in fact, his 
religious duty to treat her like a good husband. Divorce 
is not known to Hindu law, nor is there any such practice 
among Hindus. Marriage once solemnized cannot be dis- 
solved. When a woman is proved to be false to her 
nuptial tie, she is either sent back to her parents, to the 
great disgrace of the latter, or is kept in the husband's 
house in such a manner that she does not find a chance of 
indulging her unholy desires. Of course, it is a different 
thing altogether if she runs away from her husband's roof 
to a place of evil reputation; then, in that case, she is 
supposed to be dead, and everything about her is forgotten. 
No respectable Hindu would even like to appear in a 
court of justice to prosecute for damages against ‘the co- 
respondent,” or like to see the face of the guilty wife, 
and produce evidence of guilty acts from his or her 
note-book. A Hindu woman of a respectable family is 
ever anxious for the reputation both of her own parents 
and her husband’s family. 

In cases of necessity such as illness, cooking is carried 
on by a female cook, generally a poor Brahmin widow in 
a Brahmin family; but this practice prevails rather in the 
capital cities than in the provinces (mofussil). In distri- 
buting food amongst the different members of the family, a 
regular system is prescribed for observance in a well-regu- 
lated Hindu family. When the time for meal arrives, and 
before the male members have actually occupied their 
separate seats, the females of the family of every age or 


degree can bring the dishes and place them before each 
seat, after which the members are invited to come to the 
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dining room; but if any person should desire to have a 
particular kind of food in the midst of the dinner, then only 
that female would, as a rule, appear who is oldest in age 
and highest in order of relationship; in her presence the 
younger lady would never appear; except in cases of ex- 
treme necessity, for instance when the first lady is too old 
or, on account of infirmity or illness, is unable to discharge 
her duty, then it is her business to stand there and look on 
while the next lady executes the errand. In very rich 
families, especially of the towns, the ladies now do not do 
the cooking; on the contrary they hate it, and spend their 
whole time in other things. It is a great misfortune to 
middle-class people that their women folk also, by the in- 
direct effect of modern civilization, are fast forgetting this 
most important accomplishment. They are beginning to 
think that cooking for the husband and his family is a 
menial service, and beneath their dignity and grace. 

There is a growing tendency on the part of the girls of 
the present day to confine themselves to knitting stock- 
ings or reading a few pages of a favourite book ; this in- 
fection they have perhaps caught from the so-called ‘“ lady 
doctors” and young missionary women, supposed to be 
models of virtue and martyrs of religion; or perhaps they 
wish to imitate the European ladies in India, who like so 
many butterflies occasionally visit India in company of bees 
to collect honey from different flowers; they see that the 
European family is generally only husband and wife, that 
the European ladies do no kitchen work and are always 
engaged either in attending balls, concerts, theatres, shows 
or in shopping, in fact in everything except perhaps the 
necessary domestic duties of a mother, a wife, and a house- 
wife. But this isa great mistake on the part of the Indian 
women. <A European lady in India can afford to live com- 
fortably like a princess, because the income of her husband 
is so large that there cannot be any comparison between the 
two; then she must be provided with all she desires, even 
at the risk of incurring debt, nay, orrzdzle dictu, sometimes 
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at the sacrifice of her husband's reputation, and perhaps his 
very appointment : instances of such cases are not very rare 
in the annals of Anglo-Indian life. Then again, the society, 
manners, religion, and customs of European ladies differ so 
much from those of an Indian woman that there can scarcely 
be anything in common between them, _ It is all very well 
to talk of social reform and of improving the condition of 
Indian women; but those who are the real friends of the 
nation ought not to forget that it will be the worse for the 
community, especially for the middle and poorer classes of 
the people, if their women are allowed to imitate the ex- 
ample of a European lady’s style of living in India. Our 
homes will not be so comfortable and happy if our women 
are taught to forget their own domestic customs and learn 
a foreign practice. 

When any dispute arises amongst the female members of 
the family, if it is amongst those who are under the pro- 
tection of the mistress of the house, the latter acts both 
as a judge and an arbitrator, and settles the complaints 
according to the merits of the case, the circumstances 
attending it and the position of the contending parties ; but 
when the mistress herself becomes a complainant, then the 
matter is decided by all the female members except the 
party accused, collecting together, so as it were to form a 
sort of council of their own, and contribute according to 
each ones wits and-strength towards the amicable settle- 
ment of the dispute, by pacifying, reproving, or condemning 
one party or the other. It is only in very rare instances 
that a female relation of another family or a neighbour's 
Wives are invited to step in and interfere in the matter. 

Such female quarrels seldom reach the ear of the master 
of the house ; and unless there is something very serious he 
never interferes directly one way or the other. Thus the 


whole self-adjusting machinery of family life works with 
perfect harmony and at once remedies any evil that appears 
to threaten its peace and comfort ; the beauty is, that this is 
done without the least aid from the law courts, the public 
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press, and other demonstrations which the West has con- 
trived to secure a similar end. So long as the head of the 
family is all right, the rest of the members will get on very 
well; hence the great superiority of the head of the family 
recognised by the Shastras, and hence the great responsi- 
bility attached to him. 

It isa great mistake to suppose that there is no happi- 
ness amongst the female members of our family. I should 
say that, in their humble homes, they are at least as 
happy as any good English lady in her palatial house. 
Some think that we are not kind to our women; but 
whence outsiders infer this is probably from the fact that 
we do not allow our women to walk about the streets and 
attend public places, etc., as ladies do in London. This pro- 
hibition Englishwomen consider is a great misfortune to 
our women, who are therefore supposed to be very miser- 
able, trodden-down, having no liberty, and consequently no 
true enjoyment of life. 

But here I may point out, that liberty of the body does 
not necessarily mean liberty of the soul; nor are the 
pleasures of life the same for women of the East and the 
West. Each has a different ideal of happiness; it would 
be unwise to measure the so-called happiness or misery of 
the former by the totally different standard of the latter. 
A mém saheb (European lady in India), in her gown and 
bodice, a “ Mussummat” in her paijama, or dhoti—each 
has her own ideal that suits her better, and each will be 
uncomfortable and unhappy if transplanted from one dress 
into another, from one diet to another, or from an indi- 
genous to a foreign mode of life, thought, and action. 

A Braumin OFFICIAL. 








ARE ENGLISH WOMEN LEGALLY INFERIOR 
TO THEIR MAHOMEDAN SISTERS? 


“We have referred you to the Mahomedan Law, which 
is binding upon all, from the crowned head to the meanest 
subject; a Law interwoven with a system of the wisest, 
the most learned, and the most enlightened jurisprudence 
that ever existed in the world.”* 

It is strange that the English people should, after a 
connection of more than a hundred years with the 
Mussulmans of Hindustan, be entirely in the dark regard- 
ing the real religious, legal, and political principles estab- 
lished by the Prophet of Arabia. What could be more 
ridiculous than the belief among the masses of England, 
that ‘‘ Mahomet’s coffin hangs between the earth and the 
sky,” or that “ Mahomedan women have no souls,” and 
many other similar notions? English schoolboys may 
repeat with correctness the names of rivers from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, or the names of the Moghul 
emperors of Delhi, but not one man in a hundred knows 
whether the Koran teaches idolatry or a pure theism. 

What is the cause of so deplorable an ignorance? Dur- 
ing the Crusades many mischievous tales regarding the 
customs and religious beliefs of the Moslems were circulated 
in Europe by Christian priests. Unfortunately, all those 
tales were handed down as facts from century to century. 
There was no work in English giving a clear view of the 
principles of Mahomedanism. All that was believed about 
the religion of Mahomed was, “that the Koran and the 
sword go together,” and that “Mahomed’s Paradise is full of 
bewitching Houris.” In this century of supposed light and 


* Edmund Burke (Impeachment of Warren Hastings). 
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learning, however, the principles of the important faiths of 
the world have become the subjects of superficial study, 
‘ and, along with other faiths, Mahomedanism has also been 
: cursorily examined. There are numerous books written on 
: “Mahomed and Mahomedanism,” in English, by persons 
a 
: 





R who are said to be indisputable authorities on the subject, 
but who are merely afflicted with an incurable cacotthes 
_ seribende. 
h When other means of acquiring fame and fortune 
st : fail, persons of that class cross the seas for a time, and 
t, ; then return home to manufacture books, which,—like a 
© f— café I once visited in Paris and fled from,—contain every 
kind of intoxicant, but not the fragrant bean of which 
a" it usurps the name. Their books on “ Mahomedanism ” 
i give a detailed account of the fables of Arabia, the fairy 
“ tales of the East, the supposed dogmas of every religion 
‘ under the sun, but never the true principles of Islam. 
. How many of the English and American book-makers 
; on “ Mahomed and Mahomedanism” have even a slight 
e 


_ acquaintance with Arabic, a thorough knowledge of which 
d language is indispensable for a correct appreciation of 

' Mahomedan law and religion? I may safely say: not 
one in ten. One, whom I pressed for his authority regard- 





' 
N | ing the statement that ‘‘ women have no souls, accord- 
¥ ing to the Mahomedan religion,” confessed that in a book 
written to sell, the British public required such allusions ; 
; whilst missionaries and missionary societies could not exist, 
©} if the pockets of subscribing audiences were not, from time 
| to time, stimulated by such accounts of the religions which 
‘ they seek to subvert. 
a Deriving their chief support, as they do, from the 
e y Christian women of Great Britain, the missionaries take 
' care to represent in the blackest colours the degradation 
© — of women in all countries except their own. Their ser- 
: mons about the Moslem women teach that nothing can 


exceed their miserable condition; that their husbands are 
enjoined by their religion to confine them within the inner- 
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most cells of their houses, where care is taken to exclude 








light and air, and that, as soulless beings, they have no |) ac 
concern with the next world. a mi 
Seeing that Mahomedanism is misrepresented in Eng- 
land, some of the learned Mahomedans of India, during L 
the last decade, have been publishing books in English 
explanatory of their faith; and a revolution in thought, he 
partly due to these and similar efforts, is being gradually | fo 
produced in England regarding the faith of Islam. of 
At a meeting held on the 17th of July, in London, I had [| 5p 
the honour to point out the legal rights of Mahomedan [__ th 
women to their sisters of Europe and America, assembled © 5” 
together to discuss their own position in Church and State. 
The surprise of the audience knew no bound when they | at 
found that the legal and political position of Moslem [| th 
women, whom they regarded as little better than animated |, bé 
dolls, was superior to their own. pr 
As so much ignorance regarding Mahomedan women el 
prevails in this country, and as one of the greatest objec- a 


tions, too often put forward by bigoted Christian writers, 
against the religion of Mahomed, is the degradation ot 
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women, I take this opportunity of showing in these pages | in 
what are the rights of Moslem women. th 
So far from degrading women, Islam has elevated them | Ju 


to the highest position that they can reasonably claim. | [a 
Islam gives greater privileges to women than Christianity ; 

and in many Christian countries (England included) the | © 
position of women, only a quarter of a century ago, was far | W 


inferior to that of Mahomedan women in every country, | W 
including even “the dark continent.” ” 

Let us, then, compare the laws regarding women made | V 
by the founder of Islam in the seventh century with the | P 


laws of Christian England in the nineteenth. The inquiry | h 
is confined to the enlightened reign of Queen Victoria ; 
and if it is shown that in these progressive days the posi- 
tion of English women is still inferior to that of men, an 
idea may be formed of their condition in darker ages. 
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I will first produce the evidence of one of the most 
accomplished daughters cf England, whom the “ men- 
made” laws of this country most seriously affect. 

Mrs. I. Fenwick Miller, speaking at the National 
Liberal Club, February 25th, 1890, said :— 

“ But the principal reason—the reason that, after all, puts 
heart and soul into our work,—is, that we would fain avoid 
for women the sufferings of slavery. . . . The position 
of women in this England of ours, before women dared to 
speak for themselves, . . . the condition under which 
the women of this country lived till quite lately, . . . was 
siniply slavery.” 

The most important iaws that affect women in general 
are the laws of property, marriage, and divorce. First, 
the laws of property. According to the English law, a 
bad husband or a cruel father can, by testamentary ‘dis- 
position, deprive his wife and daughters, if he wish, of 
every shred of his property. An old and faithful wife or 
a good and virtuous daughter have no means of stopping 
a bad husband or a cruel father from “ willing” the whole 
of his property in favour of any person he may meet with 
in the street. It may be replied, that the natural ties of 
the man will prevent him from doing such manifest in- 
justice ; but this is no justification for a bad or imperfect 
lav. The Mahomedan law, on the contrary, gives an 
injured wife or daughter full relief. It only gives away 
one-third of the deceased man’s property in accordance 
with his will, and then constitutes those as “egal sharers” 
who, without the tender care of the Mahomedan law, 
might be neglected, namely, the wife and daughters. 
When their claim is satisfied in accordance with certain 
prescribed rates of division, then alone do the residuary 
heirs, such as sons, get what is left of the property. The 
very name of ‘legal sharers” applies, in the Mahomedan 
law of inheritance, to those whom the law is /rs¢ called 
on to protect, such as women ; whereas the /as¢ sharers, 
according to the Christian law of England, are those who 
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are too weak or too poor to enforce their natural claim, 7 





namely, defenceless women. E 
Coming to the position of married women of England § 
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as regards property, we find that, until 1870, and even 

until 1882, the date of ‘‘ The Married Women’s Pro- f 
perty Act,” ¢hey and it had no separate existence at all | 
in the eyes of the law. One of the highest authorities | 
in English Common Law, Dr. Herbert Broom, says :— | 
“The effect of marriage at common law was to merge | 
during coverture the existence of the wife in that of the | 
husband, and to constitute them one person. Hence, L 


§ 








at law, no contract could be made between husband and | 
wife without the intervention of trustees ; the femme, more- 
over, being considered as sud fotestate virt, and deemed 
incapable of contracting with the baron. ‘A man,” there- 
fore, “cannot grant anything to his wife, or enter into 
covenant with her; for the grant would be to suppose her 
separate existence, and to covenant with her would be only 
to covenant with himself. . . . A further effect of | 
marriage at common law, was to vest in the husband the 
wife's personalty in possession, to entitle him to the rents 
and profits of her real estate, and to confer on him the right 
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of reducing into possession, for his own benefit, her chattels 
real and choses in action.” 

The above was the law of England for centuries. Let | 
us compare it with the law laid down by Mahomet. What | 
is the effect of marriage on a Mahomedan woman? The 
learned Justice Moulevi Syed Amir Ali states : “ The con- 
tract of marriage gives the man no power over the woman's 
person beyond what the law defines, and none whatever | 
upon her goods and property. A Mussulman wife retains 
in her husband’s household all the rights which the law 
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vests in her as a responsible member of society. She can 





be sued as a femme sole. She can receive property with- 
out the intervention of trustees. She has a distinct lien 
upon her husband's estate for her ante-nuptial settlement. 
Her rights as a mother do not depend for their recognition 
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upon the idiosyncrasies of .individual judges. She can 
enter into binding contracts with her husband, and proceed 
against him in law if necessary.” 

This law has been in force throughout the Muslim 
world for the last 1250 years, and will remain as long as 
Mohammedanism itself continues to exist. To all reason- 
able human beings it will appear that the law of England 
regarding women was extremely debasing. But the unjust 
law is said to be based upon the teaching of Christ : 
‘Wherefore they are no more twain but one flesh” (Matt. 
xix. 6). 

According to this teaching, a wife has been supposed 
by Christian divines to be incapable of having a separate 
legal existence. Is Christianity therefore responsible for 
the civil death of women in England and several other 
Christian countries ? 

Again Dr. Brown says: “ Husband and wife being in 
law one person, it followed that neither could maintain an 
action for tort against the other, ev. g~. for an assault ; nor 
did it make any difference that prior to the commencement 
of the action the marriage had been dissolved by a decree 
absolute in the Divorce Court.” 

As neither of the parties could bring an‘action for an 
assault, it is evident that they had to decide the matter 
between themselves; the natural consequence of which was, 
that the stronger had always the best of it. The wife, 
therefore, had always to give in to superior force in 
England. 

“ Further, at common law the husband could recover, in 
his own name, wages accruing to his wife, or the profits of 
a business carried on by her; he could sue for her work 
and labour, and for goods sold or money lent by her.” 

What could be more unjust, than that a husband who 
might have neglected all his duties, who might even have 
deserted his wife, should come and demand, under the 
strict authority of the law, the money which his poor 
neglected and deserted wife had earned by hard physical or 
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intellectual labour. Even the wife of a Bedouin Arab, 
were she able to understand what literary robbery is, 
would be startled to hear the following :—“In the case of 
the Honourable Mrs. Norton, the husband could even 
require the publishers of his wife’s books to pay the profits 
of them to himself, and not to her; just as much as the 
poor laundress’s husband could sell her mangle or claim 
her week’s pay. Surely one of the principal tokens of 
slavery is, that the slave has to work for the benefit of 
another, and not for his own benefit, and that the fruits 
of his exertions can be taken forcibly and with the sanction 
of the law to enrich another. Yet that was the state of 
the English wives.” 

Compare the above with Mahomedan Law. Mr. Justice 
Amir Ali says :—* No doctrine of coverture is recognised, 
and her (the wife’s) property remains hers in her individual 
right. . . . She can alienate or devise her pro- 
perty without asking the leave of her husband. . . 
Her earnings, acquired by her individual exertions, cannot 
be wasted by a prodigal husband, nor can she be ill-treated 
with impunity by one who is brutal.” It will be seen that 
the property of a Mahomedan woman cannot on any 
pretext be touched by her husband. He has no more 
legal right upon the wages of his wife than an utter 
stranger. 

A Mahomedan wife can sue any of her debtors without 
an intermediary, nay, she can sue even her husband on any 
contract. What could an English wife do before 1870? 
She could sue no one without her legal master. Just as, in 
the Roman Law, a slave could bring no action for indi- 
vidual wrongs, he having no fervsona in the eyes of the 
law, so also, according to English Law, a wife could bring 
no action for injuries done to her, without her husband’s 
consent, the redress being given, zot /o her, but to him. If 
the husband was the wrong-doer, redress was almost im- 
possible. As a case illustrative of the complete helpless- 
ness of women in England only a few years ago, I submit 
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D, the following:—‘“ It was a case in which a woman had been 
S, deserted for many years by her husband, who had gone 
of § to America. She was a working woman, and just gained 


enough to live upon, and to bring up a family of small 
children whom the husband had left on her hands. She 
met with a railway accident and was seriously injured. 


n 


When she attempted to bring an action for damages against 


f | the railway company, the company successfully defended 
ff | it, and obtained a non-suit on the ground that, being a 
S : married woman, she could not sue for damages for any 
n wrong that had been done to her. Some one took up her 
f | case, and after much difficulty found the husband in 

} America, and induced him to allow himself to be joined in 
e the suit with his wife, so that she could sue the railway 
l, company ; and as it was shown that she was incapacitated 


way company was ordered to pay £1,000 damages. This 


1 f for the rest of her life from earning her livelihood, the rail- 
. - . 
was not, of course, a very large sum, but it was sufficient 


t to have kept the unfortunate woman out of the workhouse. 
1 | But the husband had been too well-informed of his and his 
t wife’s legal position. When the £1,000 came to be paid, 
y | he held out his hand for the cheque. It was necessarily 
e j, paid to him—the law so ordered it in compensation for the 
r | damage done tohis property ; with that money he returned 


to America, leaving the woman who had suffered the 
damage to go into the workhouse without a penny to sup- 


ef 
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y port her. ‘This is one illustration—what need to give 
? } more?” 
} Having briefly compared the law of property as it con- 


[ cerns women, I proceed to consider the laws of marriage. 
' The simple and natural laws regarding marriage prevalent 
among the Jews became spiritualized by the teachings 
of Christ. In fact, matrimony, instead of being desired, 
' was greatly feared, or was only tolerated as a human 
; infirmity by His disciples. 

. § The Roman Catholic priests, even to this day, are not 
. I may also quote the declaration of the 
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allowed to marry. 
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creat Council of Trent, a.p. 1545-64. “If any one shall 
say that the state of marriage is to be preferred to the state 
of virginity or celibacy, and that it is not better and more 
blessed to continue in virginity or celibacy than to be 
joined in matrimony, let him be accursed (anathema).” 
Sess. xxiv. 10. Such being the case, the laws relating to 
marriage were never perfected in Christianity. 

Mahommed was himself a married man, and a father, 
Perhaps the greatest service he did to his followers and to 
mankind was to frame laws of marriage, giving distinct 
rights to men and women. He knew that human nature 
was frail, and that the rights of women were too often 
overlooked by men; and so, at a great meeting of his 
followers at Mount Arafat, he laid down the principle of 
equal responsibility between the sexes, which has been 
always recognised and practically carried into effect. In 
his discourse, he said: “ Ye men, ye have rights over your 
wives, and your wives have rights over you.” Let us 
then compare the law laid down by him in the 7th century, 
in the days of supposed intellectual and spiritual darkness, 
with the law of England in the rgth century, a period of 
civilization and learning. 

Before the year 1836 there was no legal provision in 
England for marriage, except by the agency of the Estab- 
lished Church. The contract of marriage, independently 
of its religious aspects, had no civil character whatever. 
The validity of a marriage of persons professing different 
faiths depended upon the rites of the Established Church. 
If a Dissenter wanted to marry a Nonconformist, she was 
compelled to suffer herself to be married according to the 
rites and ceremonies of a Church in which she had no 
belief, and the followers of which looked upon her as a 
heretic. In acountry like England, consisting of inhabit- 
ants of varied nationalities, creeds, and faiths, it was highly 
improper and unjust to make the validity of marriage 
dependent upon the rites of the Established Church, 
especially when all sorts of religious beliefs were fully 
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tolerated. To meet the demands of an ever-growing 
nation, the State was compelled to disregard the narrow 
views of the Church, and to make marriage entirely a civil 
act. But the English law even now directs that marriages 
shall take place either before the Superintendent-registrar 
or in a registered place of worship, at authorized hours and 
after some previous notice, or proclamation of banns, or 
licence. 

A Mahomedan marriage is a civil contract, requiring no 
priest or any sacred rites. Its validity depends on /’7aé, or 
proposal on the one side and Aadzé/, or acceptance on the 
other. Like all other contracts of partnership, marriage 
can be formed by the mutual agreement of the parties, 
and can similarly be dissolved if circumstances require a 
dissolution. The testimony of two witnesses makes the 
contract complete. It will be seen that a Mahomedan 
marriage is the most simple and natural mode of the 
formation of the nuptial tie. Mahomed saw the evil effects 
of undue interference with the institution of marriage, and 
that needless impediments thrown in its way could not pro- 
duce the happiness for which it was designed. 

The English law is also inferior to the Mahomedan law 
as regards the liability of the husband to support the wife. 
This question is very important, because if there is a point 
in which a husband can claim superiority over a wife, it is 
in that he undertakes to provide for her, and is pledged 
to protect her. In cases of desertion, or wilful neglect to 
support the wife, the law no doubt allows her to pledge her 
husband’s credit; but the deserting husband probably has 
no credit with anybody. The leading case on the subject is 
Montague v. Benedict, in which the judge says, “ Where a 
tradesman takes no pains to ascertain whether the necessity 
exists or not, he supplies the articles at his own peril; and 
if it turn out that the necessity does not exist, the husband 
is not responsible for what may be furnished to his wife 
without his knowledge. Where a tradesman provides 
articles for a person whom he knows to be a married 
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woman, it is his duty, if he wishes to make the husband 
responsible, to inquire if she has her husband’s authority 
or not; for where he chooses to trust her in the expectation 
that she will pay, he must take the consequence, if she does 
not.” The above is the law in theory ; and what is it in 
practice? Mrs. Miller affirms that, in such cases, “ the law 
said that the only way in which a woman, a married mother, 
could procure maintenance for her children, from their 
father, the only way in which a deserted wife could obtain 
a contribution to her own maintenance, would be by going 
into the workhouse,” 

Let us see the law laid down by Mahomed on the sub- 
ject. Syed Ameer Ali says: “ The husband is legally bound | 
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to maintain Azs wife and her domestic servants, whether she 
and her servants belong to the Moslem faith or not. 

The wife is not entitled merely to maintenance in the 
English sense of the word, but has a right to claim a habi- 





tation for her own exclusive use, to be provided consistently 
with the husband’s means.” On this subject the ‘‘ Hidaya,” 
the most important book on Mahomedan Law says: ‘It is 
incumbent on the husband to’ provide a separate apartment 
for his wife’s habitation, to be solely and exclusively appro- 
priated by her, because this is essentially necessary to her, 
and is therefore her due, the same as her maintenance; 
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and the word of God appoints her a dwelling-house as well | 
as a subsistence.” 
Furthermore, the English law does not make any pro- 
vision for the maintenance of a woman in the first year of 
her widowhood, in which period she is generally very help- 
less and miserable. On this subject the Koran distinctly | 
says, “Such of you as shall die and leave wives, ought [| 
to bequeath to them a year’s maintenance.” A Christian | 
wife of a Moslem can even compel her husband, if he has 
the means, to provide her with some conveyance to take 
her to her usual place of worship on the Sabbath day. ' 
Under Mahomedan law a married woman has one | 
more important advantage over her Christian sister in 
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England, viz., that of ante-nuptial settlement. “In order 
to constitute a valid marriage,” says Mr. Ameer Ali, “the 
Mahomedan law requires that there should always be a 
consideration moving from the husband in favour of the 
wife, for her sole and exclusive use and benefit.” Fatawa- 
i-Kazi Khan says: “ Dower is so necessary to marriage, 
that if it were not mentioned at the time of the marriage, 
or in the contract, the law will presume it by virtue of the 
contract itself.” This dower, or sum of money, the wife can 
demand at any time she may like, and in its satisfaction she 
has a distinct lien on the property of the husband. The 
object of this provision is to enable a woman to maintain 
herself in case of accident, desertion, or separation. 

Let us now examine the laws of Divorce. I have already 
stated that the institution of marriage has been burdened 
with unnecessary impediments among Christians. ‘“ What, 
therefore, God has joined together, let not man put asunder,” 
was further confirmed by a declaration put forth by the Coun- 
cil of Trent. ‘The first parent of the human race, by 
Divine inspiration, declared the bond of matrimony to be per- 
petual and indissoluble when he said, ‘ This is now bone of 
my bones and flesh of my flesh : therefore shall a man leave 
his father and his mother and shall cleave to his wife, and 
the two shall be one flesh.” The Church of Rome and 
many eminent authorities even in the Church of England 
have held the doctrine, that the bond of marriage is of so 
special and sacred a nature that if once lawfully constituted 
it can never be dissolved except by death. Strictly speak- 
ing, there was no really lawful divorce in England be- 
fore 1857; it may be said that divorce, in its full sense, 
as the dissolution of an existing lawful marriage, was no 
part of the regular law of this country. The decrees of 
divorce of the courts of the Church “ had no authority, and 
it was contrary to their principles and precedents to dissolve 
a marriage which once lawfully subsisted for any cause 
whatever.” The decree was given for some marriage 
which was formally celebrated, but for some reasons had 
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been void from the beginning. Sir William Blackstone, 
writing in the year 1765, says: “ Divorce a mensa et toro 
is when the marriage is just and lawful ad znztzo, and 
therefore the law is tender of dissolving it; but for some 
supervenient cause it becomes improper or impossible for 
the parties to live together, as in the case of intolerable ill- 
temper or adultery in either of the parties. For the canon 
law, which the common law follows in this case, deems so | 
highly and with such mysterious reverence of the nuptial im 





tie, that it will not allow it to be unloosed for any cause 
whatsoever that arises after the union 7s made. And this is 
said to be built on the divine revealed law . . . but 
with us in England adultery is only a cause of separation | 
from bed and board” (Blackstone, Book I. Chap. xv. Sec. 
II. 2). 

Even adultery, then, it seems, was not deemed a sufficient 
cause for the complete dissolution of marriage by the 
learned divines of England. For many years divorces for 
adultery were only granted by special Act of Parliament ; 
and in almost all cases the divorces granted were to men 
and not to women. In fact, divorce was practically re- 
fused to women. “ There were only four cases altogether 
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in the whole record of Ecclesiastical Divorce Courts and the 
House of Lords (and they were of inconceivably abomin- 
able offences on the man’s part), in which a woman had 
been allowed to obtain a divorce.” It may be fitting to 


ita naomi’ 


mention here that £30 or £40 are required to institute 
proceedings in a Divorce Court. As adultery on the 
woman’s part was the only cause for the dissolution of 
the nuptial tie, it is reported that a man could very 
easily obtain one by paying another to confess to having 
committed adultery with his wife. Mrs. Miller says, “And 
yet, though her fair fame means so much to a woman, 


the law in those days allowed a man to obtain a divorce 
from his wife on the ground of her adultery without 
permitting her, either in person or by counsel, to have 
one word to say on the charge, to utter one sound 
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in her own defence. . . . And there was a case of 
Lord Brougham’s where a man had thus obtained a 
divorce from his wife, the alleged lover having ostensibly 
paid him damages of £50, when some time afterwards, by 
an unusual combination of circumstances, the case was 
reopened and the unfortunate woman was able to prove 
that the consummation of marriage had never actually 
taken place, and that, as Lord Lyndhurst put it, she was 
‘as pure a maid as when she was a little girl.’” With 
Islim every woman has distinct rights, by which she can 
compel a cruel husband to give her a divorce. In 1857 
a Court for the determination of Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes was established; this little improvement was 
greatly resisted by the clergy of the Established Church, 
on the ground that the measure was contrary to the 
teachings of Christ and to the principles of marriage as 
propounded in the Bible; and from this it would appear 
that the oppressive laws involving the degradation of 
women, are more or less based upon the teachings of the 
Church. Since that time there has been little or no im- 
provement in that direction. , 

The present laws of England regarding divorce are 
extremely imperfect, and even cruel. Divorce cannot be 
obtained, except for adultery. Does the law provide any 
remedy for evils resulting from unfortunate marriages, 
where it can do so without sacrificing numerous interests ? 
No! Is there any divorce in the following circumstances : 
1. Desertion, 2. Penal servitude, 3. Insanity, 4. Drunken- 
ness with cruelty, 5 Incompatibility of temper? What 
remedy does the English law provide for all the above 
difficulties? “A woman, it may be shortly after her 
marriage, is abandoned, her whole happiness and her pro- 
spects and position seriously and painfully affected; she 
is slighted and treated with contemptuous silence and 
indifference—it may be, deprived of all means of sub- 
sistence; ske may be without food and clothes for her 
children—and yet the English law says it is a right and 
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proper thing that the man should be permitted to treat 
her in this way, not only for some years, but until she has 
lost youth and hope; and it leaves her, without remedy, 
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gradually to sink into her grave, her life ruined and wasted 
and her heart broken.” It may be urged that in many 
cases there is allowed a judicial separation; but this re- 
medy is worse than the evil itself, as the woman suffers 
the pangs of widowhood without the option of marrying 
again. It saves the innocent party from the oppressive 
conduct of the guilty, but this relief is only at the expense 
of being excluded from the benefits of married life. Again, 
“in the present state of the law it is generally supposed the 
wisest course for the parties to put up with their difficulties 


” 


as best they may.’ 





Now certainly some forbearance is 
necessary and desirable, but there should be a limit even 
to this, lest it degenerate into a mere sullen tolerance or 
indifference. The best lawyers of England admit that the 
law of their country with regard to Divorce is extremely im- | 
perfect, and even cruel. Mr. Davidson says: “ The law of ' 
England is unreasonable in this matter. It ignores facts, it 
refuses remedies where dire necessity, unanswerable reason, 
and expediency demand them ; and _ by reason of its blind- 
ness and its harshness and its folly, it operates in such a 
manner as to defeat—and defeat with the most signal and 
complete success—the very object it professes to have in : 
view. 
Having shown the extreme cruelty and injustice of the 
law of Christian England regarding the question at issue, 
I shall now proceed to examine the law of Mahomedans on 
the treatment of women and the provisions for divorce. I | 
shall cite the highest authority. The Koran says; “ Men's 
souls are naturally inclined to covetousness; but if ye be 
kind towards women and fear to wrong them, God is well 
acquainted with what ye do.” Again, “ And if ye fear a 
breach between the husband and wife, send a judge out of 
his family and a judge out of her family. If they shall 
desire a reconciliation, God will cause them to agree, for 
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God is knowing and wise” (chapter on ‘“‘women”). Again, 
“ Therefore, turn not from a wife with all manner of aver- 
sion, nor leave her like one in suspense ; if ye agree, and 
fear to abuse your wives, God is gracious and merciful ; 
but if they separate, God will satisfy them both of His 
abundance.” It will be seen that a reconciliation is en- 
joined in the above; but, at the same time, if it be impos- 
sible, men and women equally may obtain separation. The 
very act of reconciliation is to be brought about, not by the 
representative of the husband only, but that of the wife 
also. I have already said that a Mahomedan marriage is 
a contract entered into by mutual agreement, and its disso- 
lution is allowed under certain circumstances at the initiative 
of ezther party. The edicts of the Emperor Alamgir, or the 
Fatawa-i-Alamgiri, say : “ When married parties disagree, 
and are apprehensive that they cannot observe the bounds 
prescribed by the Divine laws (ze, cannot perform the 
duties imposed on them by the conjugal relationship), the 
woman can release herself from the tie by giving up some 
property in return, in consideration of which the husband 
is to give her a £4u/a, and when they have done this, a 
divorce will take place.” The sum above referred to is 
necessary, because the wife, at the formation-of the nuptial 
tie, receives, or is entitled to receive, the dower from the 
husband for her exclusive use. And if she, without any 
fault on the husband’s part, obtains a divorce to which he 
consents, it is but fair that she should give up the dower, 
or even pay a little sum for putting him to inconvenience. 
This kind of divorce is called 44u/a, and the divorce by 
mutual consent mzéard¢t. When the dissolution of the 
marriage tie proceeds from the husband it is called ¢adak. 
In all other cases, on the application of either party, 
the judge, if he thinks right, is authorized to cancel 
the marriage. However, it must not be supposed that 
the Mahomedan law encourages divorce. Ibrahim Halebi 
says: “The law gives to the man primarily the faculty 
of dissolving the marriage, zf the wife, by her indocility 
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or her bad character, renders the married life unhappy ; 
but, in the absence of serious reasons, no Mussulman 
can justify a divorce either in the eyes of religion or the 


law. If he abandon his wife, or put her away from & 


simple caprice, he draws upon himself the divine anger, 
for ‘the curse of God,’ said the Prophet, ‘rests on him 
who repudiates his wife capriciously.’” The wife is en- 
titled to a divorce for the following among other reasons :— 


(1) When the husband leaves her without any means of | 


subsistence ; (2) when he treats her habitually in a cruel 
manner ; (3) when he forces her to do labour of a kind 
which is considered degrading to a woman in her position ; 
(4) when he is in the habit of threatening her with bodily 
injuries, etc., etc. 

Again, if the divorce proceeds from the misconduct of 
the husband, he has to make certain provision for her 
maintenance during the ’zddat, or period of probation. 
The Koran says :—‘‘ Let the women whom ye divorce 
dweli in some part of the houses wherein ye dwell, accord- 
ing to the room and conveniences of the habitations which 
ye possess; and make them not uneasy, that ye may 
reduce them to straits. And if they be with child, expend 
on them what shall be needful, until they be delivered of 
their burden. And if they suckle their children for you, 
give them their hire, and consult among yourselves accord- 
ing to what shall be just and reasonable. And if ye be 
put to a difficulty herein, another woman shall suckle the 
child for him. Let him who has plenty expend propor- 
tionately in the maintenance of the mother and the nurse 
out of his plenty.” The English law very imprudently 
overlooks one important fact. A widow, or a divorced 
woman, has no obligation to wait for any fixed length of 
time from the period of the death of her husband or the 
time of divorce, before she remarries. The Mahomedan 
law lays down very wisely that a woman shall wait for 
three months in such cases before remarriage. 

The most important point now to be considered is: What 
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provision does the English Law make with regard to the 
custody of children in cases of divorce or separation? In 
many cases mothers are often deprived of the custody of 
their children. Mrs. Miller says, that within the hearing 
of her own ears an English judge declared from the bench : 
“The English law does not recognise the mother at all ; 
the English law only sees the father and the child.” This 
is extremely absurd and inhuman. Let Mrs. Miller, who 
is a mother, speak herself on the point: ‘Surely, if there 
is anything that any human being has a natural right to, a 
mother has a natural right to the love and the bringing-up 
and the daily care of her children. . . . for I am 
unable to conceive that a father has any right at all to the 
custody of his child, which can for a moment be put in 
competition with the right of the mother. . . . It is 
probably because I am a mother, and not a father, that it 
appears to me that the claims of the mother to the custody 
of the young child so absolutely outweigh those of the 
father, that really the father ought not to come into the 
question as such at all.” 

I am sure Mrs. Miller will be delighted to learn 
that 1250 years ago the greatest of law-givers, Mahomed, 
took exactly the same view. He is of opinion “that the 
claims of the mother to the custody of the young child 
so absolutely outweigh those of the father, that the father 
really ought not to come into the question as such at all.” 
For, the Fatawa-i-Alamgiri says, “ The mother is of all 
persons the best entitled to the custody of her infant 
children during the connubial relationship as well as after 
its dissolution.” The mother, according to Mahomedan 
Law, is entitled to the custody of her daughters until they 
arrive at puberty, and in many cases until they are married. 
In the case of male children, the rule is, that the mother is 
entitled to the custody of the boy until he is independent 
of her care. So completely is the Mahomedan law in 
favour of women in this matter, that the right of custody 
on the death of the mother is given, not to the father, but 
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to the female relations of the mother. The order of the 
right runs thus: First mother, then mother’s mother, fail- 
ing these, full sister, and then it passes on to the mother’s 
sisters, and after all to father’s sisters. The rule is, that 
women are preferred to men, and the relations of the 
mother to the relations of the father. 

Thus far I have examined the laws relating to wives and 
children. I shall now set before my readers the laws re- 
lating to the treatment of parents. In the English law, 
though there is a strong moral obligation on the part of 
children to support their poor parents, there is little or no 
legal liability on them to do so. The Mahomedan law is 
very clear upon this point. The Fatawa-i-Alamgiri says: 
“Daughters as well as sons are liable for the maintenance 
of their poverty-stricken parents.” Again, ‘‘Whena mother 
is poor and the son is able to work for his livelihood, he 
is bound to support her according to his means, though he 
be in straitened circumstances himself.” Lastly, “When a 
son is able to maintain one parent or grandparent only, 
the mother or the grandmother, as the case may be, has 
the preferential right.” No law, perhaps, enjoins so much 
respect to mothers as the Mahomedan law. The founder 
of Islam says : “ Paradise is under the feet of the mother.” 
Even in these days there are to be found in the capital 
of Turkey, and many places in Egypt, young Mahomedans 
carrying on their backs their old and decrepit Christian 
mothers to their chapels on Sunday, and waiting there 
till the end of the service to carry them back home. What 
Christian country can show such noble examples of warm 
devotion to mothers ? 

There is one more noticeable fact in the Mahomedan 
world regarding the dissolution of marriage. Although the 
laws of marriage are so simple and natural, and although 
there is so much facility afforded for the dissolution of the 
nuptial tie, it is a singular and remarkable fact that ina 
country like India, inhabited by nearly sixty millions of 
Mahomedans, divorces are rarely heard of, while in such 
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a small island as England, not a single day passes that I 
do not read or hear about a divorce case, notwithstanding 
the stringent laws. 

It seems to me that the very liberty given to the Moslems 
acts upon them as a natural check, by making them respect 
each other’s rights and privileges. Edmund Burke, being 
once asked an antidote for the abuse of liberty in the 
House of Commons, said, “ Give them more liberty.” 

I am of opinion, therefore, that if the laws regarding 
divorce be further facilitated in England, the Divorce 
Court will have comparatively less work to do, and the 
services of at least one judge may be dispensed with. 

My objects in writing this article are, first, to enlighten 
the British Public on the true principles of Mahomedanism; 
and secondly, to bring about a friendly feeling between 
Englishmen and the Mahomedans that come in contact 
with them. If any of the above objects be gained by this 
feeble attempt, I shall think myself amply repaid. 

RaFi-uD-DIN AHMAD. 








THE ANCIENT PELASGI AND THEIR 
DESCENDANTS. 


In the fourth year of Rames-su II., at the close of the 
fifteenth century B.c., the nations of Asia Minor sent soldiers 
to the Egyptian army as auxiliaries or allies commanded 
by Maurnout, king of the Hittites; these were the Dar- 
danians of Troy. In the twenty-fourth year of the same 
reign a treaty was concluded between Egypt and the 
Hittites, the text of which is inscribed at Thebes, after 
which the Dardanians returned to their own country: 
here then is monumento-historical mention of the Dar- 
danion or Dardanians, and of the Trojans being in alliance 
with Egypt shortly before the Trojan war; soon after, 
in the subsequent reign of Rames-su III., the Pelasgians 
made a descent in force on Egypt from the north and south, 
and from the west and south on the Trojans, the allies of 
Egypt: these two events then were probably nearly syn- 
chronous; and the Achaioi, afterwards called Danaouon, 
Aaao: of the Peloponnesus, may be identified with those 
who attacked Troy.* The Tikkri, or ‘Teucri, were 
also a Dardanian race in Asia Minor, from the north 
coast and islands of the Mediterranean, and both sides 
Palesta of origin; and when transferred by Ramses-su 
III. to the neighbourhood of Gaza, as settlers, gave the 
name of Palestine to that district, known later as Peleschisi 
or Philistines, the constant enemies of the Israelites, from 
whom they differed in race, the one being Ayran and the 
other Shemitic. The Pheenicians, also Shemitic, were at 
this time, (1303 B.c.), the merchant traders of the Levant, 
manned the Egyptian navy as allies, and aided in van- 
quishing the Pelasgi, whom Ulysses describes as pirates and 


* Between the reign of Merenmthah and Rhames-su III., the Danaan 
was substituted on the throne of Argos for the Achaian dynasty of Inachus, 
hence the change of designation. 
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robbers (Od. xv. 425), though they were hardly by his 
account more so than the Pheenicians, both being given to 
kidnapping slaves in the ports to which they traded. The 
Taphians of the islands called now Kalemioi and Kastoi, 
are termed pirates; these were, however, not Phoenicians, 
but Pelasgians. 

The first attack made on Egypt was in the fifth year of 
the reign of Rames-su III., Bc. 1307, by the Lydeans, 
whom he repulsed, and in his eighth year (B.c. 1303), a 
white race of Libyans and Takkaros or Teucrioi, who in- 
habited the islands and northern coasts of the Mediterranean 
Sea, but whose exact habitat does not appear, possessed 
aconsiderable navy on the western coast of Egypt. This 
invasion was repulsed with loss; but nothing is known of 
its details, albeit alluded to in the bas-relief of Medinet Abu. 
The Pelasgic nations of the Mediterranean Sea, nothing 
daunted by their frequent repulses, chose Syria as the basis 
of another attack, relying on the aid of the Khita, or 
Hittites, on the one side, and of the white Libyans on the 
other; the former were to make the assault by land and 
the Pelasgians by sea, aided by those of Crete. The Khita 
arrived in the form of an immigration. Rames-su III., ad- 
vised of this inroad and of the disembarkation of the first 
division arriving by sea, first attacked the Khita, or Hittites, 
in the valley of the Orontes,—and this time were without 
allies;—somewhere in advance of Kadesh, defeated and 
thrust them back on their own country, and records the 
victory in the great bas-reliet of Medinet Aboo by saying, 
“I have wiped out this people and their country as though 
they never had existed,” and then hastens along the shore 
till he falls on the first disembarkation of the northern 
section. This was composed of Pelasgians or Philistines, 
followed by their families in wagons drawn by oxen, and 
supported by the Maschuash or Maxyas, Africans, in great 
numbers ; of whom he massacred 12,500, the rest surren- 
dering at discretion. But immediately a fresh army arrived 
by sea, ready to disembark, among which were Danians of 
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the Peloponnesus; these also fell before the arms of 
Rames-su and his Phoenician fleet. 

The gigantic bas-relief gives a representation of this 
battle, this mouth of the Nile being closed by the foundering 
of a pelasgian vessel, the fleet was hemmed in between the 
shore and the enemies’ vessels, and its retreat impeded and 
the fleet destroyed. Rames-su, as he could not slaughter 
the whole nation, he had taken prisoner, transferred the 
Palesta to the shore of Kenaan (Canaan) between Gapho 
(Jaffa) and the Egyptian desert near Gazza, grouping them 
round the fortresses of Azab, Ashdod, and Askalon, where 
it was probably thought they would be held in check by the 
Egyptian garrisons of those places ; but gradually strength- 
ened by fresh emigrants from Crete, the Peleshtini, other- 
wise Kretini or Cretans, founded a dynasty which in after 
times so sorely harassed the Israelites and Phcenicians, 
identified with the Kepa or Kept * in the Greek version of 
the inscription of Canopus. Rames-su then turned his arms 
against other nations, of which the inscription gives a long 
list, but he does not pursue the Tikkri or Teucreans to the 
Troad. 

This overthrow of the Palesta host is most important in 
fixing the date of the Trojan siege, which becomes indu- 
bitable by the astronomical fact ascertained by the French 
astronomer Biot. The Egyptian solar year consisted of 365 
days, and only coincided with the rising of the star Sothis 
or Sirius, and the sidereal year, the great Egyptian festival, 
once in a long series of ages. 

In the twelfth year of Rames-su III. this concidence took 
place, answering to the year 1,300 B.c. of our notation; and 
as the defeat of the Palesta occurred in the eighth year 
of his reign, viz., 1311 B.C., it answers to 1303 B.c. The 
bearing which this has on the Trojan War will appear as 
follows :— 

On reference to the 172nd line of the xixth Odyssey, Pene- 
lope inquires of Ulysses, then feigning to be a beggar and 


* Supposed to be the ancestors of the Kopts. 
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houseless wanderer, his history, the opening of which has 
been liberally plagiarized by Virgil in his A<neid, Book II. 
—“Infandum regina jubes renovare dolorem.” Ulysses, to 
mislead her, and better to conceal his identity, invents a 
tale, calculated to divert her mind from Troy, and which 
is rendered freely as follows : — 

“ There is in the midst of the dark sea an island rich and 
beautiful, surrounded by water, called Crete. It is very 
populous, and its languages are mixed, for there are 
Achaians, Eteocretans,* (aboriginal Cretans), Xydonians, 
a tribe of Dorians, and Pelasgians. Minos, who con- 
verses every nine years with my grandfather, the almighty 
Zeus, reigns over them in the great city of Knossos. My 
father Deucalion begat me and the king Idomeneus, 
who went to Ilium in the fleet with the sons of Atreus, my 
name is Atthon, the youngest of the family, but Idomeneus 
was the eldest and most valiant. It was there I saw 
Ulysses and enriched him with the gifts of hospitality, for 
the wind had driven him to Crete out of his way to Troy, 
wandering from the Maleans to Amnisos, a perilous har- 
bour, the site of the cavern of Ilythia, where he narrowly 
escaped the tempest and forthwith sought Idomeneus in 
the city, his dear and respected guest, who had left about 
eleven days with his fleet for Troy. I took him to my 
house and hospitably entreated him, having abundance, 
supplying him and his men with corn from the public 
magazines, with wine and neat cattle for sacrifice.” They 
remained with him twelve days, delayed by the north wind ; 
but on the thirteenth, the wind falling, they weighed anchor. 

Here is shown the connexion with Crete and the mixed 
nature of its population, consisting nevertheless almost ex- 
clusively of Pelasgic tribes, and fixes the period at which 
Idomeneus set out with his fleet from Crete; nor could 
Ulysses, without the risk of certain discovery, have ventured 
to fabricate a tale which had no foundation in fact, he more- 


* Eteocretoi probably means original Cretans, not Pelasta-Cretans 
proper, possibly the remnant of the Greek race, the earlier inhabitants. 
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over confessed himself a Pelasgian, which was doubtless | 


true, though not a Cretan Pelasgian. 

In the 14th Odyssey, I. 255, he tells substantially the same 
tale to Eumzus, the swineherd, except the admission that 
he went to Troy with Idomeneus and engaged subsequently 
in an ill-fated attack on Egypt. 

In the 17th Odyssey, 1. 415, he tells a tale reconcilable with 
the above story to Antinous, for after begging he says, 
“For I also was prosperous, inhabiting a fine house, con- 
ferring on wanderers of all sorts and conditions, whatever 
they needed. I had a host of slaves and all those things 
which cause a man to be reputed rich; but Zeus, the son of 
Chronos, destroyed me, sending me ona long voyage to 
Egypt with wandering robbers, to my damage. _I stationed 
the ships on the river AZgyptus.* I exhorted my men to 
draw up or intrench the ships, and remain in their vicinity, 
placing sentinels ; but they, yielding to insolence and im- 
pulse, laid waste the fields of the Egyptians and slew 
them, seizing their wives and their children. An alarm 
reaching the city a clamour was heard, the Egyptians 
came at daybreak, filling the plain with infantry and 
cavalry. But Zeus sent a panic among my men, who did 
not oppose them, and ill-fate surrounded them on every 
side; they slew many of us and took others alive as 
slaves ; me they handed over to a stranger, Dmetor (Od. 
xvii. 40), son of Iassos, to take to Cyprus, over which he 
ruled, thence I now come hither, having suffered damage.” 

At this time Cyprus had not become a province of 
Egypt, but was inhabited by the Kittim, and in the power 
of the Phoenicians. Ulysses thereupon represented himself 
as being taken as a slave to Cyprus by one of the Phe- 
nicians, this Dmetor, a naval ally of Rames-su, returned 
after aiding the Egyptian king in destroying the Pelasgic 
fleet, and Ulysses was a share of his booty. The obvious 


* The Nile was originally so called, and gave the name to the country 
it watered. Kopt is by some supposed to be identical with E-gypt, land 
of the Kopts. 
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inference here is, that it was then notorious that the naval 


is now known from other sources to be the fact. Therefore 
the whoie of his tale, while purely as fictitious as to his own 
person, had to his hearers, aware of these facts, the perfect 
semblance of truth, and will lead to the following con- 
clusion :—The defeat of the Palesta under Rames-su III., 
B.C. 1300. The wanderings of Ulysses occupied ten years 
after the ten years’ siege of Troy, making a total of twenty 
years ; it is presumable that the battle of 1300 B.c. was not 
much anterior to Ulysses’ arrival in Ithaca, for it was fresh 
in the memory of the inhabitants of the Levant, so that the 
commencement of the siege may be fairly put back to 
1388-9—a date far antecedent to that hitherto supposed, 
but now proved to be erroneous by the discovery of the 
bas-relief of Karnach. 

Taken generally, this account is the counterpart of the 
Medinet Aboo inscription, hence the deduction, that had 
the events described by Ulysses as happening in Egypt, 
and the Trojan siege not been synchronous, it would not 
have occurred to him to divert attention from his own 
individuality by representing himself as being in Crete, 
Egypt, and Cyprus when the siege took place. That he 
did not invent the incidents is equally patent, since the 
successive and crushing defeats of the Pelasgi must have 
been generally notorious facts, especially among those of the 
same race. If the siege lasted ten years, and Ulysses was 
ten in wandering home, the two events are brought into 
very close proximity; Ulysses was as well aware of the 
value of an alibi as any criminal in a court of justice. Le- 
normand, ‘“ Manuel d’ Histoire ancienne,” clearly proves from 
Egyptian monumental history, the inhabitants of Crete 
in the fourteenth century B.c., to have been,—except the 
Eteocretans, or Cretans proper, the former inhabitants 
of Crete,—Pelasgians, like the inimical populations of 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Italy, where they obtained the desig- 
nations of Tyrhennians, Touska (now Tosks in north 
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Albania), the Tuscans of the Latins, as also the Peloponese 
and countries north of it under the name of Palesta, by 
which Crete was also known. The inhabitants of Asia 
Minor were also of this descent, and on settling in Palestine 
(Kanan-an) under Rames-su III., conferred this name on 
the country and ultimately superseded the Phcenicians, who 
were of Shemitic race, as thalassocrats. The tribe of the 
Danaoi (Aavao:) were also Pelasgians, as has been shown 
above, whence the Peloponese obtained the designation of 
Pelasgia, the Greek form of Palesta. Rames-su makes 
no reference to the Greek race (those who spoke that 
language), but speaks of Pelasgians by the designation 
“Greeks,” though they were clearly not of the Greck 
race nor blood as now understood, ypao being a Pelasgic 
tribe. Before pursuing the Pelasgic race with a view of 
showing that it never quitted, even to the present day, 
its seats in continental Greece and in other countries in 
which it settled, it will be convenient to hazard some 
conjectures. As to the Greek-speaking race, heretofore 
strangely confounded with the Pelasgic, with which it had 
certainly nothing in common beyond its Aryan descent and 
probably local origin, no guide remains, but that most unre- 
liable one of language, held to be treacherous by all the best 
philologists. 

Now, if this language be examined, it will at once be 
patent that it is of very high antiquity ; and if its known 
progress be submitted to the usual analogous tests, the 
conclusion is inevitable that it is no exception to any other 
in the changes it has undergone. The Greek of Xenophon 
differs as much from that of the Homeric rhapsodies, even 
as we have them, almost as modern English from Anglo- 
Saxon ; nor do the writers of the best period, viz., from 500 
to 300 B.c., bear any resemblance to them, either in vo- 
cabulary or inflexion; and it must be doubted if a well- 
educated Athenian of the fourth century, B.c., who had 
never seen the Rhapsodies, could have understood them 


without a glossary ; they may even be considered as_bear- 
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ing the same analogy to the Attic as French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, or Roumanian do to their parent the 
Latin.. It must also be considered, that we possess by no 
means the most archaic version of them ; for if the language 
had undergone so material a modification in the 300 years 
supposed to have elapsed since their composition and first 
promulgation,—assuming that date to be 1185 3.c., as stated 
in the Arundelian Marble,—and the vernacular of 500 
B.C., it follows as a consequence, that the gradual modifica- 
tion must have been at least as great between that period 
and the epoch to which they are referred by the vulgar era. 
Had they been handed down in writing this would prob- 
ably not have been the case, since after 500 years we 
still possess the original text of Chaucer; on the contrary, 
it is admitted, that they were transmitted by reciters. 
Kadmus, a Phoenician, whom Taylor and Lenormand 
identify with Kedmish, “the Eastern man,” had generally 
reported to have introduced alphabetical writing into 
Greece (“qui primus induxit literas in Greciam”), and 
Isaac Taylor in his “‘ Alphabet” has proved the Pheenician 
to be the foundation of the Greek and Latin alphabet. 
Lenormand has proved him to have been a Pheenician, 
who endeavoured to make a settlement in Bceotia, but who 
was expelled after a time by the Pelasgi, which he holds 
to explain the fable of the dragon’s teeth—viz., the severe 
combat the Phcenician settlement had with the Pelasgi, 
tantamount to reciprocal extermination. The date ordi- 
narily ascribed to Cadmus is 1500 3.c.; but long anterior to 
this epoch the Pelasgi had obtained a firm footing in these 
countries ; but of the race which introduced the Greek lan- 
guage there is no trace, much less of an invasion in force, 
which would not have been wanting. The conclusion in 
these premises is, therefore, that the Greek-speaking race 
was enslaved and obliterated by the warlike Pelasgians. 
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THE BARBARY CORSAIRS. 
Part III. 


In the eighteenth century the Barbary Corsairs had de- 
generated into mere pirates, though they still made a 
transparent pretence of carrying on regular war. Up to 
the time of their virtual independence of the Ottoman 
Empire they had fought with the fleets of the Sultan's 
enemies, and aided to besiege their forts; but now they 
carefully shunned an encounter with a man-of-war, and 
visited only the unprotected spots on the Christian coasts. 
The Dutch ship in which Lady Fanshawe was a pas- 
senger, when she was escaping from the troubles of the 
Civil War in England, only avoided attack from a Turkish 
rover by assuming the appearance of a man-of-war. All 
women were ordered below, “for if the Turks saw women. 
they would take us for a merchant, and board us.” After 
their defeats by the French and English fleets, the 
Corsairs abandoned the practice of cruising in squadrons; 
still two or three ships generally sailed in company, to be 
able the better to defend themselves against a hostile man- 
of-war, or overpower a large merchantman. Some of their 
cruisers belonged to the State, and the rest were priva- 
teers, owned by their captains or by others, and sailing 
under the Regency flag. The captain had generally part 
of a share in the vessel; even when he owned it, he could 
seldom afford the capital to fit it out for a cruise, and had 
recourse to “armadores,” who, in the pirate cities, filled 
the place of merchants in more civilized communities. 
These armadores made a speculation of fitting out the 


cruisers, supplying guns, stores, and ammunition, and 
shipping the crew. 

The vessel was mostly worked by Christian slaves. 
She was crowded with fighting men, of whom from one- 
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fourth to one-fifth would be Turks, the rest Moors and 
Arabs. They carried as many men as possible, because 
their favourite method of attack was boarding in over- 
whelming numbers; they had also to furnish prize crews 
for the vessels taken. A Buluk-bashi was appointed to 
the chief command of the soldiers on board, with the 
brevet rank of Agha, and an Oda-bashi to command under 
him. The men received no pay—only rations from the 
ship, and these so scanty that they always supplemented 
them by bringing their own provisions on board. If no 
prizes were made, they got nothing. 

When a Corsair returned to port after a successful 
cruise, she fired gun after gun in rapid succession, to 
announce her good fortune; then the Liman Reis, or 
Captain of the Port, went on board of her to receive her 
report, and to carry it to the Dai, or Pasha. The 
Christian captives, when first taken, were subjected to a 
rigorous examination by the captors, to make them dis- 
cover their rank and nation. When they were landed 
they were taken to the Dai’s palace, where all the 
European Consuls attended, to identify and claim the 
prisoners of their own nation. Those who might be only 
passengers, belonging to a nation under treaty with the 
Regency, were then handed over to their Consul. Of the 
rest, the Dai selected at his discretion one in every eight 
as the share of the Government. The rest were taken to 
the public market, and put up to auction like cattle, trotted 
out, their teeth and limbs examined, etc. After the sale 
was transacted, they were taken back to the Dai’s palace, 
and put up to auction again, and finally sold; any advance 
on the original amount bid being taken by the Govern- 
ment. Only the price realized by the first sale was 
divided among the captors. The slaves were then taken 
away by their purchasers, unless ransomed by the Consuls 
or by the Trinitarians and other Redeeming Orders. 

There were strict rules as to the appropriation and 


division of prize taken by the Corsairs. Every one was 
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obliged to put all booty captured into the common stock ; 
and any pirate who concealed money, jewels, or any article 
for his own private appropriation, was, if detected, punished 
most unmercifully with the bastinado. A scribe was em- 
ployed on every ship to keep a particular account of all the 
spoil, and a register of the captives taken. In Algiers 
twelve per cent. of the whole, and in Tunis and Tripoli 
ten per cent., was the share of the Regency ; one per cent. 
was paid for harbour dues, and one per cent. for the 
religious foundations. Of the remainder, half went to the 
owners and armadores, apportioned among them accord- 
ing to their shares in fitting out the cruiser; the other half 
was divided amongst the crew. The captain (Reis) had 
ten shares, in addition to his share as owner, if he was 
one; the Buluk-bashi, Oda-bashi, master gunner, sailing- 
master, etc., had three shares each; the soldiers, two 
shares; ordinary seamen, one share; Christian slaves 
shared according to their employment like the others. 

When a prize was brought in, Algiers was ex /éte: the 
wine-taverns, kept by Jews or Christian slaves, were 
thronged by Turks, drinking away their prize-money, and 
boasting of their exploits. 

When prizes were taken by a squadron, the Admiral or 
Commodore's share was one-fifteenth of the whole amount, 
after the dues of the Regency had been deducted. 

The Turks’ ships were swift sailers—all built for speed, 
and not for strength. Many of them were prizes, which, 
when found to be swift and otherwise suitable, they con- 
verted into cruisers. They were conspicuous for the neat- 
ness and good order on board: in their galleys even the 
anchor was stowed amidships, that it might not interfere 
with the trim of the vessel. Nothing was allowed to 
swing or hang loose; all the arms were securely lashed, 
and “everything stowed away with marvellous neatness 
and economy of space and speed.” 

“The Turks of Barbary,” says Morgan, in his “ History 


of Algiers,” ‘“ 


in the care of their arms and most things 
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of that nature, are scarce to be out-done in nicety and 
cleanliness.” . 

In the arts of peace, however, they were decidedly 
deficient. Hardly any of them could read or write even 
their own language; nor would they ever condescend to 
speak any tongue but Turkish, though Arabic was the 
common language of the country. 

The medium of communication between the slaves of 
different nations, and between them and their masters, was 
the Lengua Franca, a jargon which sprang from the con- 
ditions of Christian slavery in Barbary, and was made up 
of a mixture of the Latin languages with Arabic and 
Turkish: “Ux barragouin facile et plaisant,’ Pere Dan 
calls it. The Corsairs, he says, when they take Christian 
captives, try to cajole them into disclosing their property, 
saying to them, “Vo fllar fantasia, Dios Grande, mundo 
COSt, COSt, St venira ventura tra a casa tua”, and to the 
same jargon probably belong the words which Auliya 
Effendi puts into the mouth of “the red-capped tars of 
Algiers.” ‘“ They cry,” he says, “‘Aya Mola, Tira Mola, 
Forza Poggia, Dana Fuga,’ and various other words of 
sailor cant, which they utter to the honour of God.” 

When James Bruce was British Consul in Algiers, 
Minorca was taken by the French and Spaniards, 
after the unfortunate Admiral Byng had failed to relieve 
it In Port Mahon a store of the passes were found 
which the English ships used to carry to satisfy the 
Corsairs of their nationality. These the French and 
Spaniards proceeded to issue to their own ships. An 
Algerine cruiser, boarding a vessel sailing under British 
colours, found her pass quite correct, but observed that her 
crew wore moustaches, and that none of them could speak 
English. He therefore brought her into Algiers, where 
she proved to be a Spaniard. The Algerines made this a 
pretext for capturing and detaining all ships that carried 
passes, on which the Governor of Gibraltar issued passes 
under his own signature to English ships navigating the 
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Mediterranean, which very much puzzled the ignorant 
Algerines, and they resented it so strongly that it nearly 
caused another war with England. It appears that they 
only recognised the original passes by some water-mark 
or similar peculiarity in the paper, and that to be expected 
to decipher a pass was more than they could tolerate, even 
from their dear friends the English. Bruce called on the 
Dai to accommodate the misunderstanding, when the Turk, 
“with great emotion,” addressed him in the following 
speech :— 

“The British Government know that we can neither 
read nor write, no, not even our own language. We are 
ignorant soldiers and sailors—robbers if you will, though 
we do not wish to rob you; but war is our trade, and we 
live by that only. Tell me how my cruisers are to know 
that all these different writings and seals are Governor 
Mostyn’s or Governor Johnston’s, and not the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia’s, or Barcelot’s, the Captain of the King 
of Spain’s cruisers ?” 

‘It was impossible,” says Bruce, “to answer a question 
so simple and direct”; though we should imagine he 
might have answered it by suggesting that the Turks 
should bestow some little more attention to the rudiments 
of education for the future. But Bruce was one of the 
many who seemed to adopt the Turks’ own view of the 
justice of their claims and the legality of their operations. 

The skulking pirate of the eighteenth century was still, 
in his own estimation, a warrior, or “Ghazi”; and his 
cruise or raid was a “ Ghaziya,” an expedition undertaken 
for the glory and propagation of the faith of Islam, a word 
corrupted in the Lengua Franca into “razzia.” But a 
great change had meantime taken place in the thought and 
sentiment of civilized Europe. Its nations no longer held 
prisoners of war to ransom, or believed that difference of 
faith justified the perpetration of any atrocity. Pére Dan, 
in 1630, when discoursing on the etymology and signifi- 
cation of the word “Corsair,” observes that it would be 
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unfair to call the Cossacks of the Black Sea “ Corsairs,” 


because they make raids only on the enemies of the Christian 
religion ,; and when he and his companions had ransomed 
three good Catholics from the Algerines for 3,000 pieces, 
and the Dai, perhaps in joke, threw a Protestant slave into 
the bargain, they refused to accept him because he was a 
Lutheran. 

The Turks of Barbary had fallen hopelessly behind 
their time; and it is surprising that they contrived, as they 
actually did, to carry the politics and the mode of war- 
fare in fashion in the world in the fifteenth century well 
on into the nineteenth. 

The record of our diplomatic dealings with the Regency 
of Algiers, as given in detail in Sir Lambert Playfair’s 
valuable work, “The Scourge of Christendom,” is a piti- 
able, and at times a ludicrous story. The Dai was 
ordinarily, according to Rycant, who was himself British 
Consul at Algiers, ‘‘a person of a most sordid and 
mercenary soul, immersed in covetousness and gluttony, 
guided only by his lust and interest, unless sometimes 
restrained by the authority of the Divan, and the fear of 
popular insurrection.” We fear that an examination of 
the endless negotiations which the English carried on with 
Algiers during the eighteenth century will lead to the 
conclusion that the Dai was not the only party to the 
negotiations who was “guided by interest.” But the con- 
tinual outrages and subterfuges of the pirates tried the 
patience of their English friends to the utmost; and in 
spite of the benefit which they derived from the state 
of terror and insecurity in which weaker nations were 
kept by the Corsairs, they found it very difficult to 
stomach the insolence of the Algerines. 

On one occasion the Turks actually took a British 
sloop of war which was convoying some Spanish merchant- 
men. Another time they captured an English packet- 
boat, bound from Lisbon to Falmouth, with a large sum 
in specie on board, on the pretence that she had no pass, 
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though Government vessels never carried passes. The 
ship and crew were restored, but the Dai kept the money, 
425,000, bringing forward pretended counter-claims and 
procrastinating until the matter became so old that it 
dropped out of remembrance. 

Such occurrences were continually taking place Nor 
were the alleged wrongs all on the English side; the 
Algerines’ cruisers frequently complained of their treat- 
ment by British men-of-war and privateers, who fired 
shotted guns at them to make them bring-to, and took 
Christian slaves out of them; and by the English soldiers 
in garrison at Gibraltar and Minorca, who stoned the 
Turks when their boats put in there for water and pro- 
visions; and, between the two, the Consul had a lively 
time of it, and was continually threatened with imprison- 
ment, or worse, when the mutual complaints became more 
frequent and more acrimonious than usual. The Dais, 
Beys, and Pashas faithfully copied their Suzerain in his 
supercilious treatment of Christian envoys; and it must 
be remembered that up to the very end of the last century 
the ambassador of a European Power at the Porte was 
committed to prison on a breach of diplomatic relations, 
as if he were the servant of a rebellious vassal. The 
Consuls at the various Regencies were obliged to kiss 
hands on obtaining the favour of an audience from 
the pirate chief. In 1840 the newly-appointed French 
Consul refused to kiss the hand of the Bey of Tunis; but 
Ali Bey threatened him with death, and he complied under 
compulsion. This brought on a war which lasted three 
years; but in 1742 the French made peace on the old 
terms, consenting to the ignominious ceremony being 
observed for the future. In 1762 an English frigate 
arrived at Tunis with a special envoy to announce the 
accession of George the Third, bearing letters to ‘“ the 
most excellent Lords the Bashaw, Divan, Bey, and the 
rest of the soldiers of the kingdom of Tunis, our well- 
beloved friends, greeting.” Mr. Cleveland refused either 
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to kiss the Bey’s hand or to take off his shoes on entering 
the presence. The matter was compromised after much 
wrangling by some of his szz¢e kissing the hand of the 
Bey, while the shoe question was solved by the reception 
being held in a kiosque in the gardens of the palace. 
The ceremony of kissing the Bey’s hand was not finally 
abolished in Tunis until 1836. 

The Dai of Algiers demanding from the British Consul 
the payment of certain private debts due by Englishmen 
to his subjects, the Consul writes to the English Ministry : 
“It is unprecedented for the public to pay such debts ; 
but, considering the peculiar character of these people, 
and the nature of our keeping up harmony with them 
by presents, the violent maxims they proceed upon, the 
entire dissonance of their laws, customs, manners, and 
notions from those of other Courts, it may perhaps appear 
in a different light to His Majesty’s Ministers, and, though 
not reasonable, may be found convenient.” 

This letter furnishes a clue to much that appears mys- 
terious in our diplomatic correspondence with the Barbary 
Regencies. 

The Algerines had on several occasions besieged Oran 
in vain; and their troops were actually before its walls 
when Marshal d’Estrées bombarded Algiers in 1688. In 
the year 1708 the Dai Uzun Hasan took Oran and 
Mazarquivir, and sent the keys to the Sultan, who was 
then at peace with Spain. The church bells of Oran 
were cast into cannon by the Turks. The Spaniards were 
very much annoyed at thus losing by their own negli- 
gence the conquests of Ferdinand the Catholic, which 
they had so long retained in the teeth of all the efforts 
of the Mussulmans to dislodge them; and, in 1732, they 
despatched a fleet of men-of-war and transports, carrying 
thirty-two battalions of infantry, twelve squadrons of horse, 
and twelve squadrons of dragoons, in all twenty-six 
thousand men, to disembark at Oran. The Algerines 
were taken by surprise, and the two towns were re-taken 
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with as much ease as they had been lost. Oran was 
afterwards abandoned by the Spaniards on account of the 
difficulty, not to say impossibility, of keeping up communi- 
cations with its garrison in war-time, owing to the English 
fleet. 

In 1747 a detachment of the Hibernian regiment was 
returning to Spain from Majorca, where it had been in 
garrison. This regiment had been in the service of 
Prince Charles Edward in the rebellion of ’45, and was 
afterwards taken into that of Spain. The transport carry- 
ing it was attacked by three Algerine cruisers. The first 
one coming up, laid the transport aboard, when the Irish- 
men themselves, boarding the Corsair, drove the Turks 
overboard into the sea, one Turk crying out, “ These are 
no Spaniards! If they are not Englishmen, they are 
devils!” The Algerine’s consorts coming up, however, 
fired on the Irishmen, till they forced them to surrender, 
and they were all carried captives to Algiers. Some of 
the officers’ wives and children were among them, all of 
whom were made slaves. 

In 1784 the Mediterranean nations made a final effort 
to rid themselves of their pitiless tormentors. “ The 
horrors of the negro slave trade,” says Mr. Shaler, the 
United States Consul at Algiers, in a despatch to his own 
Government, “are tender mercies compared to the suffer- 
ings which are inflicted on the inhabitants of Spain and 
Italy by these detestable barbarians.” 

The Spaniards, Portuguese, Tuscans, and Neapolitans 
formed an alliance for the extirpation of these nests 
of pirates, and prepared a huge armament for the 
accomplishment of the task. The gallant Knights of 
Malta, for the last time, once more ‘unfurled against the 
infidels of Algiers the blessed banner of redemption.” 
The combined fleets lay before Algiers for three weeks, 
during which time they repeatedly sent in their gun-boats 
and bomb-ketches to batter and bombard the town; but 


the Algerines, sallying out in their galleys and small craft, 
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fought them boldly, and would not let them come in close 


enough to do any mischief; and after many fruitless 
attacks, the great Armada sailed away, pursued and 
harassed by the light vessels of the Corsairs. After this 
fiasco, the Spaniards yielded to fate, and agreed to pay the 
tribute demanded by the pirates. A few years afterwards 
we find the Bey throwing all the Spaniards in Tunis into 
prison because the presents sent him from Spain were less 
than he had expected, and the Spanish Government 
hastening to appease him by sending him two fine 
xebecques of twenty-six guns each. The tribute paid by 
the different European Governments was often exacted 
by the Regencies in the form of ships, guns, and war 
material, so that the Christian Powers themselves supplied 
the weapons which were used to coerce them. 

In 1799 the United States of America paid to the Bey 
of Tunis, as the price of a treaty of peace, the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars in hard cash, twenty-eight guns of various 
calibres, ten thousand cannon-shot, three hundred quintals 
of gunpowder, and four hundred quintals of cordage. 
Soon after the Dutch sent a fleet to Tunis, not to bom- 
bard the city or threaten the Bey, but to settle the annual 
amount of tribute, and, if possible, to compound for it by 
giving the Bey a lump sum of money. 

Austria, Venice, Denmark, and Holland all paid tribute 
to Tunis. The Venetians generally resisted the claims 
of the Corsairs, and when they took them prisoner they 
gave no quarter, but killed them without mercy, so that 
the rovers were generally shy of entering the Adriatic. 
However, after waging war against Tunis for eight years, 
the Signory of Venice gave way in 1792, and purchased 
a peace from Hamuda Bey for forty thousand sequins. 
Mr. Eaton, the American Consul at Algiers, writing of the 
Dai to his own Government in 1798, says: “Can any 
one believe that this elevated brute has seven kings, two 
Republics, and a continent tributary to him, when his 
whole force does not amount to two line-of-battle-ships.” 
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Yet, in spite of the tributes paid to them and the profits 
of their piracies, the power of the Barbary States was 
steadily on the decline all through the eighteenth century, 
partly from the unstable and unsettled nature of their 
Governments, partly from the mysterious decay—like some 
kind of political dry-rot which seems fated to overtake the 
political institutions of all Muhammadan nations in these 
times. Their land and sea forces were dwindling ; at the 
beginning of the present century Algiers barely possessed 
a dozen ships, Tunis half a dozen, and Tripoli still fewer. 
Their territory, which had once been the granary of the 
world, was almost a waste, the desolate fields testifying to 
the truth of the Arab proverb, “ The grass never grows in 
the footsteps of a Turk.” And yet the decline and decay 
of the wealth and population of Barbary cannot be set down 
altogether to the door of its Turkish rulers; for we find 
the same retrogression in the neighbouring empire of 
Morocco (Maghrab al Aksa), which has never owned a 
Turkish ruler. 

The Corsairs of Morocco were mostly refugee Andalusian 
Moors, who confined their operations to “ picarooning” on 
the opposite coast of Spain; but at Sallee, on the Atlantic, 
there was a republic of Corsairs very much on the model 
of those on the Barbary coast. Its rulers were Andalusian 
Moors ; but there were also Turks at Sallee who had settled 
there for the purpose of piracy, and who cruised against the 
coasts and shipping of Spain and Portugal under the flag 
of Morocco, remitting to the Emperor a certain proportion 
of their prizes and captives. The friend of our boyhood, 
Robinson Crusoe, was taken by “a Turkish rover of 
Sallee,” who spied his ship in the grey of the morning, 
between the Canary Islands and the African coast, “and 


immediately gave chase to us with all the sail that he could 
make.” In Pére Dan’s time the Sallee rovers had, as we 
have seen, thirty swift sailing ships with which they infested 
the Atlantic; but their ships were small, and they were 
seldom to be found far from their own cruising grounds. 
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Several expeditions were sent against Sallee by the Euro- 
pean Powers ; and as late as 1852 a French squadron bom- 
barded Rabat and Sallee. 

The interior history of the Corsair Regencies is a 
monotonous record of cabals, conspiracies, mutinies, and 
murders : in Algiers not one Dai in ten died a natural 
death. Although the dignity was nominally elective, it was 
really the prize of the greatest ruffian in the ruffianly crew 
of Turkish Janissaries, and was usually gained by a com- 
bination of force and fraud. The aspirant commenced by 
forming a party among the soldiery, and securing a Jew 
broker to finance his undertaking. He then watched his 
opportunity to assassinate the reigning Dai, while his 
companions raised a tumult, in the confusion of which 
they might seize the reins of government. Tunis, though 
it had an hereditary dynasty, was plagued by civil wars 
between rival claimants of the reigning family, in which 
the Turkish soldiery were almost entirely destroyed, their 
places being taken by native Moors. The Regencies 
waged desperate wars against each other, begun without a 
cause, and ending without a result. The Sultan used to 
try to compose these fruitless quarrels by his mediation, 
with but indifferent success. : 

The United States of America were the first to break 
through the ignominious system of purchasing the forbear- 
ance of the Corsairs. They had been obliged to acquiesce 
in it because they had no navy to protect their commerce ; 
and we have seen the handsome price they paid to Tunis 
for a so-called Treaty of Peace. The Pasha of Tripoli 
immediately demanded an advance on the Tunisian price, 
in a naive begging letter, asking, among other things, for a 
number of ‘‘ twenty-four pounders of various calibres” ; and 
when his demands were not complied with in the stipu- 
lated time, he chopped down the flagstaff of the American 
consulate in Tripoli. The shrewd Yankees, meanwhile, 
had come to the conclusion that it was better to spend their 
money in building and equipping warships themselves, than 
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in furnishing them to greedy pirates. So they replied to 
the Tripolitan demands by despatching a squadron of 
frigates to the Mediterranean. They were at first unfortu- 
nate ; one of their frigates, the Phz/adelphia, while chasing 
a Corsair into Tripoli harbour, ran aground, and was taken 
by the Tripolitans. These proceeded to convert her to 
their own purposes ; but Lieutenant Stephen Decatur, with 
a party of men, went in and fired her, and she burnt to the 
water’s edge. This gallant exploit, which after all was 
no more than was performed a hundred times by. English 
boats’ crews during the French war, is made the subject of 
a special chapter in Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s book, and is, 
we presume, the contribution of Lieutenant Kelly, of the 
United States Navy, whose name appears upon the title- 
page. 

After two years’ blockade, and several attacks and bom- 
bardments of the city of Tripoli, the Pasha made peace, 
resigning his claims to tribute from the United States, and 
liberating all American captives; but receiving, we are 
sorry to say, a present of sixty thousand dollars in cash for 
his complacence. 

After the conclusion of the war with England in 1815, 
the United States sent a squadron of frigates again into the 
Mediterranean, to free themselves from the obligation of 
tribute to Tunis and Algiers; and by the simple show of 
their force they frightened the Corsairs into agreeing to all 
their demands. 

This was an encouragement to the nations of Europe to 
free themselves for ever from the ignominious blackmail 
which had been so long imposed upon them, and to efface 
the last remaining vestiges of the Mohammedan aggression 
which had been at one time such a real and pressing danger 
to Christendom; “the Historie of the Turkes being. 


indeed,” as Knolles has it, “nothing else but the true 
Record of the woful Ruines of the greater part of the 
Christian Commonweal.” 

By the possession of the strong island-fortress of Malta, 
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to the English had inherited the self-imposed task of the 
of dispossessed Knights of St. John, the defence of the coasts 
tu- of Christendom against the attacks of the infidels ; though 
ng of late years these champions of the Cross had done little 
en to maintain their ancient fame, and the summer cruises of 
to their galleys had become mere parties of pleasure. The 
ith Corsairs, who themselves no longer cared for fighting the 
the enemies of their faith, preferring to make a safer livelihood 
vas by robbing them, carefully kept out of their way; and the 
ish Knights in their galleys did not trouble themselves to go in 
of search of the Barbary brigs and polaccas. To them, how- 
is. ever, had now succeeded a naval power which was well able 
the to keep the peace and to act as the police of the Mediter- 
tle- ranean. The policy of England still favoured the Corsairs, 


and in the year 1812 we find our Government mediating 


m- for a peace between our protégé, Portugal, and the Dai and 
ce, Divan of Algiers ; whereby the former agreed to pay a 
ind large sum down for the ransom of all the Portuguese slaves, 
are and an annual tribute for the future. But the public 
for — opinion of the civilized world,—now shocked even by the 


forced servitude which the Corsairs themselves underwent 
15, when made prisoners by the Spaniards and Italians,—was 
the not likely to endure longer the spectacle of the miseries 

of — which they inflicted on the unhappy Christians who were 
of so unfortunate as to fall under their horrible dominion. 





all At the close of the great Napoleonic wars England had 
become indubitably mistress of the seas ; and the toleration 

to — Or suppression of Turkish privateering or piracy rested in 

vail | her hands. Just then two events happened which particu- 
ace | larly attracted public attention to the practices of the 
ion Corsairs. An Algerine squadron appeared off the coast of 
ger Italy, and by hoisting British colours disarmed the sus- 
ng. picions of the people and captured some hundreds of them. 


rue | On learning that the American frigates were off Algiers, 
the § the Corsairs landed their captives at Bona, and marched 

them by road to the capital, where they arrived almost 
lta, § Naked, and perishing of hunger and fatigue. As they were 
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being inspected by the Dai, some of the miserable victims 
tell down and expired in his presence. 

Tunisian pirates about the same time ravaged the coast 
of Sardinia, committing frightful atrocities. The result was 
the despatch of an English fleet, under Lord Exmouth, to 
the Mediterranean, to persuade the Barbary Regencies to 
admit all their Christian slaves to ransom, and to renounce 
the practice of making slaves of prisoners of war for the 
future. The Pasha of Tripoli and the Bey Tunis agrecd 
to all that was required of them, and gave up the Christian 
slaves in their dominions for an adequate ransom. But the 
Algerines were very indignant at the demands made upon 
them. Afraid to refuse, but unwilling to comply, they pre- 
tended that it was necessary to submit the matter to their 
Suzerain, the Sultan, and despatched an embassy to Con- 
stantinople, bearing an offering of twenty Christian slaves 
for the honour of the Imperial acceptance. 

No sooner had Lord Exmouth’s fleet withdrawn from its 
station before Algiers than the spite and fury of the Turks 
burst forth, The English Consul, Mr. McDonell, was 
thrown into prison, and the Italian coral fishers at Bona, 
who were peaceably carrying on their trade under the pro- 
tection of the English flag, were attacked by a body of 
Turkish soldiery, many of them inhumanly massacred, and 
the rest made prisoners. The Dai was now frightened at 
what had been done, and ordered the liberation of the cap- 
tives; but matters had already gone too far. Lord 
Exmouth returned, joined by a Dutch squadron, and carry- 
ing his fleet close into the mole and harbour, the Turks 
opened fire upon him, and in the well-fought action that 
followed, the whole of the pirate fleet and the fortifications 
of Algiers were totally destroyed, not without serious loss 
to the British. The Turks were now thoroughly cowed; 
the Dai made a public apology to the British Consul, and 
released all the Christian slaves without ransom. The 
total number of these unfortunates rescued by Lord 
Exmouth’s expedition was over three thousand, of whom 
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more than sixteen hundred were released from slavery in 
Algiers. 

England, after so long reaping advantage from the terror 
caused by the Corsairs, thus at the last secured the credit 
of putting a stop to the tyranny which they had exercised 
over the sea-faring population of Christian nations for the 
past three hundred years. 

‘The reason you sent the expedition to Algiers,” said 
Napoleon to Barry O’Meara, at St. Helena, when he heard 
of Lord Exmouth’s victory, ‘“‘ was to ingratiate yourselves 
with the Italians, and prevent their regretting me.” 

This was hardly just; but Napoleon’s remarks on the 
general policy of England towards the Corsairs were more 
to the point. 

“Tt was not,” he said, “the policy of the English 
Ministers to destroy these barbarians, or else they would 
have done it long ago. By permitting them to exist and 
to plunder you monopolized the greater part of the trade of 
the Mediterranean, because the Swedes, Danes, Portuguese, 
and others were afraid to send their ships there.” 

Omar Dai, who suffered this humiliation at the hands of 
Christians, as usual, expiated his misfortune with his life, 
being soon after murdered by the soldiery. His successor 
Khojah Ali presented the solitary and curious spectacle of 
aliterary Dai, and was generally to be found with a book 
in his hand when visited by the Consuls. He was, how- 
ever, a tyrant and a libertine, and his harem was filled with 
kidnapped European girls. He contemplated establishing 
an hereditary dynasty in his own family, but was cut off by 
the plague before he could attempt the execution of his 
design. He was succeeded by Husain, the last of the Dais, 
who attempted to restore the system of piracy, and instead 
only succeeded in extinguishing for ever the rule of the 
Turks in Algiers. 

The Corsairs were loth to abandon their ancient pre- 
rogatives, and they made several surreptitious attempts to 
revive them. In 1817, only a year after Lord Exmouth’s 
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expedition, a Tunisian cruiser took a Bremen ship in the 
English Channel. In 1824, the English fleet, when block- 
ading Algiers, captured an Algerine brig which had fourteen 
Spanish captives on board, whom the Turks had just 
fetched out of their beds in Spain. 

In 1818, the united great Powers of Europe addressed 
the Dai, demanding his adhesion to an agreement for the 
suppression of piracy; but though the request was backed 
by the despatch of a combined fleet to Algiers, the Dai 
refused compliance, and was left unmolested, no one under- 
taking to bell the cat. The Barbary frigates proceeded to 
the Levant to aid the Sultan against his revolted Greek 
subjects, and there engaged in promiscuous piracy. 

In 1824, an English fleet under Sir Harry Neale again 
bombarded Algiers, to exact reparation for outrages com- 
mitted by the Dai; but little damage was done on either 
side, and little satisfaction obtained. 

In 1827, it was the turn of the French to come in for 
the Dai’s attentions; and as at an audience the French 
Consul used plain language instead of the diplomatic 
refinements of speech which the Corsairs were accustomed 
to hear from the representatives of European Powers, the 
enraged Turk struck him in the face with his fan. The 
French took even this insult meekly, and merely demanded 
an apology from the Dai. He refused, and the French 
declared war, and blockaded Algiers for two years without 
producing any effect on the Turks. The Dai now further 
distinguished himself by firing on a French envoy witha 
flag of truce, and the patience of the French was at last 
fairly exhausted. In the summer of 1830 they despatched 
an army of forty thousand men to the coast of Algeria, 
which effected a landing in the bay of Sidi Ferruj on the 
13th of June. The Turks hastily assembled all their 
forces, and being joined by swarms of Arabs and Kabyles, 
attacked the intruders on the 19th and were defeated with 
heavy loss. Several other attacks were repulsed, and the 
French broke ground before Algiers. On the morning of 
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the 4th of July they opened their batteries, and in the course 
of the day captured one of the forts in the excezxte of the 
city, the Turks evacuating it and blowing up the magazine. 
They now thoroughly lost heart, and the Dai became as 
abject as he had before been arrogant. The same evening 
he surrendered at discretion, only stipulating for his own 
life and liberty. The next day the French made a trium- 
phal entry into Algiers. 

Such was the ignominious end of this ignoble Government 
which had for three centuries been the nightmare of Europe, 
and which had under the Barbarossas and the renegade 
Pashas gained a reputation for conduct and prowess which 
it had long survived. The French made an end once for 
all of the Turkish Corsairs of Algiers by shipping them off 
to Asia Minor “ bag and baggage,” in anticipation of the 
policy advocated by Mr. Gladstone. All the unmarried 
Turks were at once put on board the French transports, 
and carried to the coast of Asia Minor, where each man 
was given five dollars and put ashore to find his way to his 
old home. The married Turks were allowed a month to 
put their houses in order, and were then deported in the 
same summary manner. The Dai betook himself with 
his private treasures into exile in Italy, and not a Turk 
remained in Algiers. The sum of two million sterling in 
specie was found in the Treasury, and became the spoil of 
the conquerors, with all the shipping, guns, and stores of 
the Regency ; and though the French disclaimed all ideas 
of territorial annexation, Algeria became from that time 
forth a French possession. 

The Sultan was alarmed and annoyed at the loss to 
Islam of “Ghazi Gazdir” (‘ Algiers 'the warlike”), as 
the Turks fondly called it, and he resorted to too tardy 
measures for reasserting the authority of the Ottoman 
Porte over the Turks in Barbary. In 1835, Sultan 
Mahmud took advantage of a civil war for the succession 
to the Regency to send Turkish troops to occupy Tripoli. 
The dynasty of the Karamdnli Pashas, which had existed 
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for more than one hundred years, was extinguished, and 
Tripoli was reduced to the position of an ordinary Wildyat 
of the Turkish Empire. Its chief interest to-day consists in 
its being the principal port by which slaves are smuggled 
into the Ottoman dominions, in spite of Imperial firmans 
and consular remonstrances. 

The Sultan would have pursued the same policy with 
regard to Tunis, but was warned off by the French, who 
did not choose to have an Ottoman province on the frontier 
of their Algeria, and probably even at that time cherished 
their own designs on Tunis. The Tunisian Regency was 
meanwhile reformed on the lines of the “ Tanzimat” 
adopted in Turkey, the army remodelled on the Nizam 
system, religious toleration proclaimed, and many Western 
institutions established, with the usual result of putting a 
new patch on an old garment: the State grew weaker and 
weaker, all real power passed into the hands of the Euro- 
pean consuls; and when the French, unprovokedly and 
unjustifiably seized upon the Regency, in 1881, the Bey 
succumbed without a struggle. 

The Mussulman population could only give vent to their 
indignation at this wanton aggression by a “ harakat-i maz- 
buhi” (a victim’s death-spasm), suppressed almost as soon 
as begun; whereas the Arabs of Algeria, who had endured 
quietly the yoke of a handful of Turks for three hundred 
years, waged a desperate war with the French Giaurs for 
close on twenty years before they finally succumbed to fate, 
and submitted to an “infidel” Government. Even since 
the capture of Abdul Kadir and the total suppression of the 
general insurrection, there have been at least ten rebellions 
of the Arab tribes in Algeria. But these have occurred at 


rarer intervals; and the easy conquest and rapid pacifica- 
tion of Tunis seems to point to the conclusion that even in 
Barbary the flame of Mussulman fanaticism is well-nigh 
exhausted, and that the introduction of European civiliza- 
tion has accomplished its usual disintegrating influence on 
the political ideas and institutions of Islam. The French 
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now rule over all Maghrab al Awsat, and the Italians cast 
longing eyes upon Tripoli, which might be theirs with as 
much right and with more reason than Massowah, and 
which will probably one day fall to them in the approach- 
ing and inevitable disruption of the Ottoman Empire. An 
imperative destiny is leading Japhet to dwell in the tents 
of Shem, and substituting for the rude and partial civiliza- 
tion of Islam a system more in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of modern progress, and more in harmony with the 
Christian spirit of the age. 
Cox. TYRRELL, 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES OF SIR WALTER 
ELLIOT. 


(Continued from our last tssue.) 


Quick to discern the character of their rulers, even if 
often forgetful and apparently ungrateful, the natives of 
India are never unresponsive to kindness and geniality ; 
and they found in Elliot all the qualities they looked for 
in one placed in his high position—firmness, manliness, 
gentleness, and equability of temper, joined to a strong 
desire to become intimately acquainted with themselves, 
their customs and feelings, no less than their language and 
history.* It is no wonder that a few years later, viz. in 
1829, he was retained in that district by Government, 
though he was a Madras civilian, and the Mahratta country 
was placed under the Bombay government. This was an 
exceptional recognition of good service, and one of which 
Elliot was justly proud. Sir John Malcolm would not 
allow him to be superseded, and made a special appoint- 
ment in order to allow of his retention in his old province. 
Here therefore he remained till 1833, when he went home 
for the first time in his service on furlough, after having 
been in India twelve years, ten of which were spent in and 
about Dharwar. 

As to the manner of Elliot's life during these years we 
get the best knowledge, not from himself, for he says very 
little about it, but from two outside sources. One is the 
tradition of the country people, who still cling to Elliot's 
memory as to that of one of the best men they ever had 
over them, and the other is the well-known work by the 
late Col. Walter Campbell, called “My Indian Journal.” 
Here we have a record of Elliot's devotion to sport, and 


* Mr. Jardine tells me that Sir W. Elliot left behind hima great name 
in the Carnatic country, and that he is still remembered there. ‘This, after 
an interval of 70 years, is exceedingly high praise for an Indian official. 
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the resulting study of natural history, given us by one who 
had never met him before, but to whom he speedily 
endeared himself by his fine qualities. It is not generally 
known that the “ Elliot” of * My Indian Journal” was the 
late Sir Walter of that name. 

It seems that Colonel Campbell, then a subaltern, had a 
brother in the Civil Service working in the same province 
as Mr. Elliot, and to them, living at Dharwar, Campbell 
journeyed from Madras, riding and shooting on the road. 
He travelled by way of Chittoor, Punganir, Bangalore, and 
Chitaldroog. The journey lasted from October 4th, 1530, 
to February 23rd, 1831, on which date Campbell arrived 
at Dharwar. He had several adventures on the way, 
among which must be numbered a night attack made on 
him by a band of dacoits close to Dharwar ; but he emerged 
unhurt from the affray, and on February 24th met for the 
first time Walter Elliot, then twenty-eight years old and 
a Sub-collector. The two became fast friends, and, as 
the following extracts will show, devoted themselves 
energetically to all manly sports. I make no apology for 
insertins 


ro) 


several extracts from Colonel Campbell's book, 
for it is a stroke of rare good fortune to have.this testi- 
mony to Elliot’s worth penned by one who was a stranger 
to him in his earlier years, and who only met him first 
when both were in the prime of young manhood. Sir 
Walter was never wont to narrate his adventures with gun 
and rifle; and though the house at Wolfelee is a perfect 
museum of natural history, the walls covered with trophies, 
and the principal staircase hung all over with skins, while 
above is a room specially set apart as a natural history 
museum, few visitors ever knew how many of these wild 
animals fell to Elliot's own gun. These extracts also 
serve other purposes. They tell us how in those days the 
younger European residents of India employed their spare 
time. They show what can be done by a man who is not 
merely a sportsman but has a touch of the naturalist in 
him. They bring before us the manners and customs of 
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Anglo-Indians sixty years ago, and prove the influence for 
good exercised by Mr. Elliot on his companions. Further, 
this whole series of papers is a réchauffé of notes made 
long ago; and notes by a third party relating to Sir Walter 
himself can hardly fail to be of interest. I begin with an 
extract from Colonel Campbell’s own preface :— * 

“While these sheets have been passing through the 
press, my old friend Walter Elliot of Wolfelee—the Elliot 
mentioned in the text—who was my preceptor in Natural 
History and Indian Woodcraft, and a better sportsman or 
more zealous naturalist never shouldered rifle or handled 
scalpel—has been good enough to look over the proofs 
and return them to me, with any remarks which occurred 
to him; and these remarks—which I consider a valuable 
addition to the work, as coming from the pen of so ex- 
perienced a naturalist, and so good an Oriental linguist 
as Elliot is known to be—I have inserted as footnotes, 
with his initials attached, to distinguish them from my 
own notes.” 

A month after his arrival at Dharwar Campbell penned 
the following lines :— 

“The society of Dharwar is decidedly above par. The 
civilians, in particular, are exceedingly well-informed and 
gentlemanlike young men, and are first-rate sportsmen, 
without any of the slang and swagger of ‘sporting men.’ 
They neither keep bull-dogs nor fighting-cocks, nor do 
they dress like ‘swell dragsmen’ and talk like stable-boys. 
They make use of good honest homely English, in prefer- 
ence to the pick-pocket slang, which I regret to say is now 
becoming much too common, and which, when interlarded 
with a few quaint blasphemies, is supposed to impart force 
and brilliancy to the conversation of the ‘ bang up sporting 
character.’ . . 

“Half the heroes of ‘the ring’ are unknown to them 


* At Wolfelee is a presentation copy of the book, given to Sir Walter 
by the late Colonel Campbell, on the fly leaf of which is the dedication to 
“Walter Elliot, from his Old Friend and Pupil in Woodcraft, the Author.” 
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even by name, and I doubt much whether one among 
them could answer the simple questions, ‘Who wears the 
champion’s belt ?’? ‘What is the exact weight of the famous 
dog Billy ?’ or ‘Whether the Manchester Pet or the Game 
Chicken came off victorious in the last mill?’ And yet I 
have never met with harder riders, better rifle-shots, or 
stauncher men to back you in the hour of danger than these 
same quiet gentlemanlike civilians.” 

A few days after Campbell’s arrival the young English- 
men of Dharwar seem to have gone out to camp on an 
organized shooting expedition ; and it will be noticed that 
Elliot appears to have retained in his employ a regular 
staff of the best native “shikarries” procurable, without 
which arrangement little can ever be seen of the higher 
kinds of sport in India. Untrained men are useless, and 
“casuals ” can never be depended upon in an emergency. 

“ March 1st.—We have opened our campaign gloriously. 
Yesterday I shot two spotted bucks before breakfast ; and 
to-day we have taken the scalp of the famous wandering 
tiger, which has been the terror of the neighbourhood for 
the last six months. 

“This morning, Elliot’s native hunters, who have been 
on the trail of a tiger for a week past, brought intelligence 
that they had at last succeeded in marking him down. 
After following him from jungle to jungle, they watched 
him, at daybreak this morning, as he was returning to the 
Omlekop thickets, and turned him into one of the small 
ravines on the- hills, beyond Munsoor, where he was sur- 
rounded, and word sent into camp that we should lose no 
time in going out, as he was savage, and likely to break 
through the line. 

“Old ‘Anak,’ a fine elephant, which we had borrowed 
from a neighbouring rajah, was instantly despatched with 
guns and ammunition in the howdah, and Elliot, my 


. brother, and I followed soon after on horseback. 


“On arriving at the ground, eight miles from the camp, 
we found everything looking well for a certain kill. The 
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tiger had been marked into a small open ravine, where 
there was no strong cover, and every rising ground within 
sight was crowned by a look-out man, to turn him or mark 
him down if he should break away. All possible precau- 
tions having been taken to prevent his escape, we mounted 
the elephant, and the tiger was roused by a rattle of ‘ tom- 
toms’ and a wild shout from the beaters. He was on foot 
in a moment, and, with a loud roar, dashed from the ravine, 
and took away across country at a lobbing gallop. 

“The elephant was badly placed, and the tiger passed us 
at a distance of 150 yards, going at a pace which rendered 
the chances of hitting him very slight indeed. Two balls 
rang among the rocks close behind him; and just as he was 
topping the hill, a long rifle-shot appeared to touch him, for 
a short angry roar was borne back upon the breeze, and the 
beaters made signs that he was hit. We followed at the 
best pace old ‘ Anak’ could muster; and on reaching the 
summit of the hill, saw the tiger slowly stealing down a 
ravine on the opposite side. He was out of shot, and we 
halted to mark him down, and to send the beaters to a 
place of safety ; for he was evidently wounded, and there- 
fore dangerous. One man alone, intoxicated with opium, 
disregarded every warning signal. The tiger was going 
straight towards him. We called and beckoned in vain. 
The infatuated wretch drew his sword, and waved it in 
defiance, while we saw the fatal crisis approaching, and 
could do nothing to save him. 

‘Elliot ordered the ‘mahout’ to urge the elephant for- 
ward at his utmost speed. I shall never forget the excite- 
ment of that moment. My brother and I, both novices in 
tiger-hunting, were almost in a rabid state; and in our 
anxiety to rescue the doomed wretch from his impending 
fate, we stamped with impatience, and abused the driver 
for not exerting himself sufficiently, although he was plying 
the goad with all his strength, and making the blood flow, 
and extorting a scream of pain from the unfortunate ele- 
phant at every stroke. 
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“ But all was in vain. Before we were half-way down 
the hill, the tiger had caught sight of the poor helpless 
drunkard, standing directly in his path, and his doom was 
sealed. He might still have made an effort to escape, for 
he had a long start ; but he appeared paralysed with fear 
when he saw the tiger making directly towards him with 
terrific bounds. The brute was upon him with the speed 
of light. We saw him rear for an instant over his victim, 
who attempted to defend himself with his sword and shield. 
One savage roar rang through the soul of the stricken 
wretch, and he was dashed to the ground, amidst a cloud 
of dust, through which we could just distinguish the agi- 
tated forms of the tiger and the wretched man, writhing 
like a crushed worm in his gripe. It was over in an instant. 
The tiger trotted off sulkily to a small patch of thorny _ 
bushes, and being now excited to madness by the taste of 
blood, stood boldly awaiting our attack. The elephant was 
pushed forward with all speed, the tiger roaring furiously as 
we advanced, and the moment his splendid head appeared 
a volley from six barrels sent him staggering back into 
the centre of the bush. He rallied instantly, and made a 
brilliant charge close up to the elephant’s trunk, when he 
was again turned by a well-directed volley from the spare 
guns, and retreated growling to his lair. 

“We now retired a short distance to reload, and when 
we advanced again, the tiger, although bleeding at every 
pore, rushed forth to meet us, as savage as ever. He was 
again turned before he could spring cn the elephant, and 
again dragged forward his bleeding body to the charge, 
roaring as if his heart would burst with impotent rage. We 
now let him come up quite close, so that every ball might 
tell, and gave him shot after shot, till he crawled back 
exhausted into the bushes. We followed him up, and in a 
last expiring effort to reach the elephant, he was shot dead, 
while struggling to make good his charge. He was game 
to the last ; and Elliot, who has killed many tigers, says he 
never saw one die more gallantly. 
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“ Having ascertained by poking him with a spear that 
the tiger was actually dead, we dismounted from the ‘ how- 
dah,’ and leaving the ‘ mahout’ to reward his unwieldy pet 
after his exertions by giving him balls of sugar dipped in 
the tiger’s blood, went to look after the unfortunate beater 
who had been struck down. We found him lying under a 
bush, in a dying state, and a more frightful spectacle I never 
beheld. His lower jaw was carried away, as if he had been 
struck by a cannon-ball, his cheek bones were crushed to 
pieces, and the lacerated muscles of the throat hung 
down over his chest. So dreadful was the injury that 
literally nothing of the face was left below the eyes. 
He appeared quite sensible, poor fellow, and made frantic 
signs for water, whilst his blood-shot eyes, rolling wildly, 
imparted to the head the most ghastly expression I ever 
beheld. It was, of course, utterly impossible to afford him 
the slightest relief, and death soon put an end to his 
sufferings. : 

“JT was much struck with the extraordinary apathy of 
‘the natives on this occasion. Many of them passed the 
mangled body of their companion with a careless glance, 
merely remarking ‘that it was his fate’; and those who 
remained to witness his dying struggles evinced no more 
feeling for him than if he had been a dog, unless their 
suggestion that we should put an end to his misery by 
shooting him through the head might be considered as 
such. The poor fellow himself intimated by signs that he 
wished us to do so; but we could not, of course, comply 
with his request. 

“The important operation of singeing the tiger’s whis- 
kers having been performed by the oldest native hunter, 
the carcass was laid upon a cart drawn by six bullocks, 
and decorated with flags, and was thus dragged home in 
triumph. On skinning the tiger, we found sixteen balls 
lodged in his body, most of which had entered his chest, a 
strong proof of the extraordinary tenacity of life possessed 
by these animals.” 
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The following extract may be considered superfluous, 
but I think it will be read with interest :— 

“Dhérwir, April 5th.—\ have this morning made the 
acquaintance of a remarkable character. Allow me to 
introduce him. I was sitting in the verandah after break- 
fast smoking a cheroot, admiring a magnificent bison’s head 
which hung over the doorway, and longing to have a day 
fixed for our expedition to the great western forest, where 
I hoped to earn a similar trophy for myself, when a 
strange wild figure, armed with a matchlock of unusual 
length, entered the gate of the ‘compound, and advanced 
towards me at an easy sling-trot, keeping his eyes fixed 
upon the ground, and instead of following the path, swerv- 
ing to the right and left, as if seeking for something he 
had lost. 

‘‘ His wild air and strange motions led me to suspect he 
was deranged, and my suspicions were not diminished when, 
on catching a glimpse of Ravenscroft’s tame deer, the trail 
of which the old savage had, from the force of habit, been 
following up, he uttered a wild whoop, levelled his match- 
lock as if about to fire, then, with a low chuckling laugh, 
recovered the weapon, threw it across his shoulder, and 
stepping up to me with a broad grin, extended his long 
skinny paw in token of friendship. 

“We had exchanged civilities—for my savage friend was 
remarkably courteous in his manner—and were trying, but 
in vain, to make ourselves intelligible to each other, when 
Elliot, who happened to enter the verandah, sprang forward 
with an exclamation of joyful recognition, and shaking the 
old man cordially by the hand, introduced him to me as his 
particular friend, ‘ Kamah, the Jagheerdar.’ 

“This, then, was the renowned Kamah—the _blood- 
hound of the western forest; that prince of trackers, of 
whose fame I had heard so much, and. whose exploits 
had formed the subject of my waking dreams for the last 
month ; and it was with feelings very much akin to those 
I experienced on first beholding our immortal ‘Iron Duke’ 
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that I now gazed on the swarthy features and eagle eye of 
this great general of the wilderness. 

‘While the stark old hunter was engaged in earnest 
conversation with Elliot, I had a good opportunity of scan- 
ning his figure and accoutrements, He was a tall, wiry 
man, apparently about sixty years of age, and looked as if 
hard exercise and constant exposure to a tropical sun had 
completely dried up the juices and softer particles of his 
frame, leaving nothing but bone, sinew, and muscle. His 
step had all the freedom and elasticity of youth ; and there 
was an air of dignity about the old man, a stateliness of 
carriage, and a look of proud self-possession in his piercing 
eye, that marked him at once for a free denizen of the 
' forest—one of nature's aristocracy. 

“His dress and accoutrements were quite in keeping 
with his general appearance. A greasy skull-cap, which 
-had once boasted a variety of gaudy colours, covered his 
woolly pate, now grizzled by age; a narrow strip of cotton 
cloth passed between his legs and fastened to a girdle 
round his loins was the only piece of dress exclusively 
devoted to purposes of decency. But a coarse blanket or 
‘cumbley’ of goat’s hair was thrown jauntily across his left 
shoulder, partly for effect, and partly to be used in case of 
wet weather, or to serve as a protection against the dew 
when sleeping in the open air. On his left side was sus- 
pended a pouch of dressed leopard skin, containing his 
bullets, tobacco, and materials for striking a light ; and on 
the right he carried his powder-flask, formed of the shell 
of a small cocoa-nut, covered with antelope skin, and 
secured by a wooden stopper. <A venerable - looking 
matchlock, richly ornamented with brass, a small hatchet, 
and a well-worn creese thrust into his belt, completed his 
accoutrements. But what struck me most forcibly in his 
appearance was the decidedly African cast of his features, 
and the woolly texture of his hair—peculiarities unknown 
among the native tribes of India. 

“ This was afterwards explained by Elliot, who informed 
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me that Kamah was in reality an African, or ‘ Seedee,’ one 
of a remarkable tribe inhabiting the Western Forest, and 
said to be descended from runaway African slaves, who 
fled from the early Portuguese settlers at Goa, and estab- 
lished a little colony in the heart of the jungles, where they 
continue to support themselves by hunting and rearing a 
few tame buffaloes.” 

I omit the detailed account of the sport that followed, 
and pass to an extract which I reproduce as showing 
Elliot’s habits in the jungle. After an animal was shot 
it was promptly measured, and all peculiarities noted. Sir 
Walter left many volumes of manuscript natural history 
notes besides the “ miscellaneous volumes” from which are 
taken the fragments now published. 

“ Hunting Camp, April 8th (1831).—My_ brother 
succeeded in killing the old buck of the herd, which he 
had followed ; and Elliot brought home a wild boar. The 
others had fired several shots, but returned without any 
game. As soon as we had finished breakfast, the whole 
party sallied forth to examine the dead bison, piloted by 
the Jagheerdar, and accompanied by a party of ‘coolies’ 
to carry home the heads. 

Having taken exact measurement of the animals, made 
a rough sketch of them, and noted down their peculiarities, 
—according to the directions of Elliot, who is a zealous 
naturalist, and has kindly adopted me as a pupil,—we pro- 
ceeded to decapitate our victims. : 

I cannot, while sparing readers the accounts of sporting 
adventures which would be out of place in a short biogra- 
phical sketch, refrain from reproducing an anecdote by 
Col. Campbell of the celebrated Kamah. 

“ Elliot, being senior sportsman of the party, has adopted 
meas his pupil in woodcraft, and availed himself of the 
opportunity, while we were smoking our cheroots after 
dinner, to give me some useful hints. Among other things 
he particularly cautioned me against bullying the Jagheer- 
dar, or giving him brandy, for which he has an inordinate 
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liking. ‘For,’ continued Elliot, ‘he becomes a thorough 
savage when excited either by ardent spirits or his own 
evil passions, and on such occasions is rather given to the 
use of lethal weapons. In proof of this I shall relate an 
anecdote of him which occurred during my last visit to 
the jungles. The Colonel of a British regiment accom- 
panied me, and brought with him an English servant to 
look after his guns and horses. The Englishman had 
picked up enough of the native language to make himself 
understood, and the Jagheerdar and he were at first sworn 
friends and boon companions. But on one occasion I 
imprudently gave them some brandy to regale themselves 
after a hard day’s work. They sat late and drank deep, 
and having quarrelled over their cups, old Kamah instinc- 
tively drew his knife; but before he could use it, by a 
well-directed blow between the eyes, was felled to the 
groundand disarmed. The crafty savage, finding himself 
inferior in physical strength to his more muscular antago- 
nist, affected to yield to him with good grace, and by next 
morning the open-hearted Englishman had_half-forgotten 
and quite forgiven the savage conduct of his swarthy 
friend, to whom he returned the knife, with a good- 
humoured laugh at the old fellow’s swollen face and half. 
closed eyes. Not so Kamah. The insult offered to his 
African features rankled in his breast, and he thirsted for 
revenge. We had arranged on that day to drive the 
jungles for game, and the Englishman volunteered to assist 
as a beater. In the midst of the beat he heard the report 
of a matchlock behind him, and a bullet, whistling close to 
his ear, lodged in the stem of a tree within an inch of his 
head. 

‘““* Too near to be pleasant!’ thought he, as he started 
up with a round oath, and shouted to the invisible marks- 
man to ‘mind his eye.’ At the same moment old Kamah 
stepped from behind a bush within fifty yards of where he 
stood, and coming up to him with a broad grin, extended 
his hand in the most friendly manner, telling him at the 
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same time, as if it were a capital joke, that it was he who 
fired the shot, in revenge for the blow he had received the 
night before ; but was now satisfied the Englishman was 
either a Swamy* or bore a charmed life, for that he had 
never before missed so fair a mark; and humbly begged 
leave to shake hands and make friends with so gifted an 
individual. Honest John could not see the force of this 
reasoning ; neither did he at all relish the joke, which 
appeared to tickle old Kamah’s fancy so much. But think- 
ing it safer to have him for a friend than a foe, particularly 
in thick cover, he at last agreed to shake hands; and con- 
sidering it unworthy of an Englishman to bear malice, was 
from that time forth on as friendly terms as ever with the 
Jagheerdar. But I have ever since been on my guard with 
the old savage; and never allow him a drop of his 
favourite liquor as long as I remain in his neighbour- 
hood.” 

Here is Campbell’s enthusiastic description of an even- 
ing spent in Mr. Elliot’s hunting camp. 

“ Reader, you have probably spent many a happy hour 
among your brother officers at the mess-table; you may 
have shared in the fun and frolic of a hunting breakfast 
at Melton, or you may have enjoyed the social glee and 
brotherly fellowship of a masonic supper. Perhaps, like 
myself, you have tried them all, and have enjoyed each in 
their turn; but unless you have visited the “ Land of the 
Sun,” you may depend upon it you have much to learn. 
If you wish to see sociability, comfort, and brotherly feel- 
ing; if you want to learn what real good living is; and if 
you appreciate agreeable society, tempered by sobriety and 
seasoned by wit, you must to the ‘greenwood,’ with a 
party of thoroughbred Indian sportsmen; for there you will 


~ find them combined and in perfection. 


“And here I must remark that by ‘thoroughbred’ I 
mean not only high-couraged and game to the backbone ; 


* « Swamy,” a god. 
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but well-informed, gentlemanlike, and agreeable, as, I am 
happy to say, my present companions are. 

“T pray you, Friend, to fancy yourself returned from a 
fatiguing ramble in the forest, hot and dusty, but elate with 
success ; that you have enjoyed a refreshing bath, and that, 
having exchanged your hunting dress for a light linen 
clothing and thrust your wearied feet into a pair of em- 
broidered Indian slippers, you are seated in a large airy 
tent, the canvas walls of which are raised on one side to 
admit the refreshing breeze. The table is covered with 
the finest damask, and loaded with viands intermixed with 
plate and sparkling crystal. Take, for example, a haunch 
of venison, that would do no discredit to the best park in 
England ; a cold wild boar’s head soused in vinegar; wild 
boar chops, combining the flavour of venison with that of 
the most delicate pork ; a noble venison pasty, over which 
Friar Tuck would have pronounced a benison with water- 
ing lips; stews, curries, and ragouts, composed of every 
variety of small game, and cunningly devised by Elliot's 
incomparable artiste, the Portuguese ‘babachee’* ; marrow 
bones of bison and deer, and a dozen other sylvan dainties 
too numerous to mention. A host of native servants, 
clothed in white muslin, with scarlet turbans and sashes, 
stand around, watching with anxious looks to anticipate 
your slightest wish; and in a remote corner you may 
observe a dusky figure (the high priest of Bacchus) squatted 
on his heels, and intent on cooling to the exact pitch some 
dozen long-necked bottles, that conjure up visions of ruby 
claret and sparkling champagne. The bronzed features of 
your companions, glowing with healthful excitement, and 
beaming with good fellowship, smile around the hospitable 
board. And the gay scene is lighted up by a profusion of 
wax candles in tall glass shades, to protect them from the 
gentle breathing of the night air, which, playing round the 
tent, fans your heated blood into refreshing coolness. 

“Fancy yourself snugly ensconced in an arm-chair, 
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* * Bawarchee,” a cook. 
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recounting your own adventures, and listening to those 
of your brother sportsmen. Fancy the interesting discus- 
sions, the comparing of notes and drawings that takes 
place between the scientific members of the party, and the 
good-humoured jokes that are bandied among the less 
learned but lighter-hearted youngsters. Fancy all this, 
friend, and say if you can imagine anything more delight- 
ful than the mode of life of an Indian hunting-party.” 

On April 9th, Campbell pens the following anecdote : 

‘“‘T witnessed this evening a curious method of hunting 
practised by the natives, which I must attempt to describe. 
We were sitting in front of the tent after dinner, the happy 
camp-followers—happy, because idle and gorged with 
venison—had sung themselves to sleep, and deep silence 
brooded over the woods, save when the whine of a panther 
or the distant roar of a wandering tiger, was borne on the 
night wind from the deepest recesses of the forest ; or the 
sullen plunge of an alligator was more distinctly heard in 
the neighbouring river. 

“The moon had not yet risen; and the landscape was 
shrouded in darkness, except in our immediate neighbour- 
hood, where the bickering light of our camp-fire fell upon 
the corpse-like figures of the sleeping natives, swathed in 
their white robes; and lighted up with picturesque effect 
the gnarled stem and spreading boughs of a stately teak- 
tree from which were suspended the carcasses of several 
deer, the grim head of a bull bison, and other trophies of 
the chase. 

“No one spoke ; for each and all of us experienced that 
delightful sensation of perfect repose, that luxurious lassi- 
tude, which can only be experienced by one who has 
braved the almost intolerable glare of an Indian sun, and 
can only be enjoyed under the serene sky and amidst the 
balmy freshness of an Indian night. 

“T was fast sinking into a dreamy reverie, now tracing 
fantastic shapes in the light wreaths of vapour which 
curled upwards from my glowing ‘chillum,’ and now con- 
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trasting the air of comfort and elegance presented by the 
interior of our gaily-lighted tent, with the deep gloom of 
the surrounding forest, when I was startled by hearing the 
distant sound of a bell; and on looking in the direction 
from whence it proceeded, I discovered, far back in the 
woods, a brilliant light flitting among the trees. 

“T immediately called Elliot's attention to this unusual 
appearance. 

“«Tt is some poaching fellows from the village,’ he re- 
plied, ‘blazing deer. I wish they would keep nearer home, 
and not destroy the game in the neighbourhood of our 
camp.’ 

«Blazing deer!’ I exclaimed, ‘and to the sound of a 
bell? This is surely a strange style of hunting!’ 

“* Have you never heard of it before ?’ asked Elliot. 

‘“* Never,’ I replied. 

“*Then it is well worth seeing, arrant poaching though 
it be; and if you do not mind the trouble of slipping on 
your boots and shooting-jacket, we may have a look at 
these fellows before we go to bed.’ 

“T was delighted to avail myself of Elliot’s offer; and 
guided by the light and the sound of the bell, we soon 
overtook two natives busily engaged in their nocturnal 
sport. One of them carried in his hand a bell, which he 
kept constantly ringing, and on his head was fastened a 
small brazier filled with glowing charcoal. In the deep 
gloom of the forest he presented the wildest and most 
fantastic appearance that can be imagined, and brought 
vividly to my recollection the descriptions I have read of 
the mad enthusiast, Solomon Eagle, who made himself so 
conspicuous during the great plague in London. His 
companion, an active, wiry little savage, with an eye like 
a lynx, was merely armed with a heavy curved weapon-—— 
something between a cook’s chopping knife and a sword— 
as sharp as a razor and commonly known in India as a 


Coorg-knife. 
“ Being both inhabitants of the Jagheerdar’s village, and 
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personally known to Elliot, they were much flattered by 
our proposal to join in their sport; and we had soon an 
opportunity of witnessing their skill in this very curious 
method of hunting. 

“The man who carries the fire and the bell moves slowly 
and cautiously through the thickets, ringing as he goes ; while 
his companion follows close behind him, keeping a sharp 
look-out ahead. The deer, alarmed by the sound of the 
bell, start from their hiding-places; but, bewildered, and 
apparently fascinated by the glare of the burning charcoal 
—which dazzles their sight, and prevents them from distin- 
guishing the forms of the hunters—they approach the object 
of their wonder, as if under the influence of a spell. The 
light reflected from their staring eyeballs discovers their 
presence to the hunters. Solomon Eagle comes to a halt 
and ceases to ring his bell, while his active companion, 
stealing round the bewildered animals, attacks them in the 
rear, and with his formidable Coorg-knife, hamstrings as 
many as he can reach, before they become aware of their 
danger, and fly from the treacherous light. 

“In this manner we saw three deer destroyed within an 
hour; and our poaching friends would, no doubt, have 
done further execution had we not bribed them to dis- 
continue their sport, by inviting them to return to camp, 
and partake of a glass of their favourite brandy.” 

The party enjoyed the excitement of a “beat” on a 
grand scale, carefully arranged by Mr. Elliot, as appears 
from the following passage. 

“April 13th.—Elliot, being anxious to show me as much 
as possible of Indian sporting, gave orders for a grand 
beat to take place this morning, in the Oriental style. 

“ Messengers were despatched yesterday, to collect as 
many men as possible from the neighbouring villages ; 
and to-day we commenced work, after breakfast, with two 
hundred beaters in line, taking a circle of forest about a 
mile in diameter, at each beat. The natives are very fond 
of this style of sport, and engage in it with the utmost 
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spirit. The hunters best acquainted with the forest select 
the passes where the guns are to be posted. At each pass 
a light screen of branches is erected, and behind this the 
sportsman crouches, and remains perfectly still till the game 
is driven up to him. Unless closely pressed by beaters, the 
animals generally come up at a slow pace, carefully re- 
connoitring the ground as they advance, and thus afford an 
easy shot. But if a deer happens to dash past at a grea 
pace, a whistle, or a clap of the hand, will generally make 
him stop for an instant to listen, and then is the moment 
for the grooved barrel to send its hissing ball with fatal 
precision.” 

I append a footnote written by Mr. Elliot in Col. 
Campbell’s book to illustrate a phase of Indian sport with 
which he was entirely familiar. In this case the anecdote 
turns on Mr. Elliot’s own experiences. 

“ The advantage to a sportsman of an elevated position 
cannot be doubted, not only for the reason given in the 
text, but because it presents a wider field of view, and 
affords earlier notice of the approach of game. 

“Wild animals, moreover, not only smell danger—they 
see it, they hear it. The quickness of the senses of beasts 
of chase, and the readiness with which they detect an 
unusual sight or sound, is very remarkable. But there 
is one peculiarity in the exercise of their watchfulness. 
They never, unless specially attracted, look up. Their 
experience has been derived from dangers on foot, and 
their vigilance is therefore directed to objects on their 
own level. Hence the advantage of a post on a tree. 

“ The following instances illustrate these habits :— 


“On one occasion, while shooting small game in a 
sparsely-wooded nullah near Hookairy, in the Kolapoor 
country, with the late George C., the author's brother 
{the most warm-hearted and affectionate of friends, the 
keenest and pluckiest of sportsmen), we came unexpectedly 
ona tiger. The beaters were instantly sent down, double 
quick, to cut off its retreat from the low country; whilst 
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George and I, each with a single attendant, ran to the 
head of a ravine, leaving orders to drive the tiger up. 
Near the top the nullah divided into two branches and 
then ceased; the intervening space to the summit of the 
ridge, distant about 100 yards, being quite bare. Each 
guarded one of the branches, selecting the largest bush 
that offered, for there were no trees. My post was ina 
karonda bush (Carissa karondas), about seven or eight 
feet high ; and when I got on the top of it, kneeling on 
the shikari’s blanket, with him holding a spare gun, our 
united weight brought us still lower. The tiger was soon 
on foot, and the luck was mine. It came up my branch, 
passing within ten or twelve yards, but so close that I was 
afraid to fire, lest it should turn to the shot and charge. 
I therefore let it pass, and fired just as it crowned the crest 
of the ridge. I knew from the sound that the ball had 
struck ; but to my dismay, instead of falling or descending 
the other side, the brute wheeled round and rushed back. 
This time it came directly towards me. A collision seemed 
inevitable. Keeping perfectly still, and determined not to 
fire till the last moment, I watched its approach with the 
most intense anxiety, and saw its eyes glancing hurriedly 
from side to side. Down it came, brushing the very bush 
on which we sat, so that I could easily have touched it 
with my gun. Had it looked up, we could not have 
escaped; but though, from the inclination of the ground, 
it had been all the while immediately above us, so that it 
was hardly possible for it to miss seeing us, it never did. 
Sending a couple of shots after it, we found it lying dead 
at the foot of the hill. It was a fine tigress, The first 
shot had passed through her loins. 

‘Another time, at Kardagee, George and | had another 
impromptu rencontre with a tiger. This time we beat 
down the nullah, to the place where it opened on the 
cultivated plain, and where several fine trees offered ex- 
cellent posts. The beat was long, the day was hot, and I 
had fallen asleep on my perch. A pressure of the arm 
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from my attendant awoke me, and I saw the tiger emerging 
stealthily from the cover within seventy or eighty yards. 
The click of the rifle-lock, although so slight a sound, 
. caught his ear, amid the noonday silence of the jungle, 
when every creature is at rest. Instantly he stopped 
short, one foot raised in the act of advancing, and peered 
cautiously round on every side, but never looked up. So 
beautiful was the sight that I paused in admiration for 
several seconds before firing. Then, witha short roar, he 
bounded high in the air, the blood spouting from his 
mouth, and disappeared. George, who could see him 
from his post on the opposite side, shouted, ‘ Dead!’ and 
descending we found that the ball had gone right through 
his heart.” [W. E. | 

Here follows a description of Mr. Elliot's hunting 
camp :— 

‘ Elliot, being a civilian of some standing, travels with a 
retinue becoming his rank ; and although our party is now 
reduced to two, our followers on the line of march still 
present an imposing appearance. We have three tents— 
the mess tent, carried by camels, and two smaller tents, 
which we use as sleeping apartments, carried by bullocks. 

“Our old elephant, ‘Anak,’ with his driver and another 
attendant, leads the procession. He is followed by four 
thoroughbred Arab horses, each attended by his groom 
and grass-cutter, with their wives and children. Then 
come the camel and tent bullocks, a squadron of native 
ponies, or ‘tattoos,’ loaded with baggage and trophies of 
the chase ; and some dozen ‘coolies’ bearing our beds, 
camp furniture, and ‘cowrie-baskets.’ The rear is brought 
up by a host of native servants, tent-pitchers, and nonde- 
script camp-followers of every age and sex, occasionally 
intermixed with jugglers, snake-charmers, and dancing- 
girls, who join us at the various villages, in hopes of being 
allowed to exhibit at the next halting-place for the amusc- 
ment of the ‘Burrah-sahibs.’ And the whole are under 
the charge of Elliot's two peons, or armed followers, who 
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are distinguished from other servants by wearing an 
embroidered shoulder-belt with a large silver breast-plate. 
The duties of a peon are very similar to those of a High- 
land chieftain’s henchman of former days; he attends his 
master on all occasions, carries his spare gun in hunting, 
scours the country in quest of game, acts as his confidential 
messenger, and, on approaching a village, runs before him, 
proclaiming his titles and shouting his praises. He is 
generally a fine, handsome fellow, and as consequential as 
a Highland piper. 

“In the eyes of an European, it must appear strange 
and even absurd to see two young men, in weather-stained 
garments, leather leggings, and battered hunting-caps 
moving about the country with such a retinue of followers 
as [ have enumerated. But the customs of the country, the 
nature of the climate, and the prejudices of the natives, 
which oblige them to close their doors against all Christians 
and other Kaffirs, render a large number of followers 
absolutely necessary to ensure anything like comfort on a 
march in India. A military man may—and indeed generally 
does—travel with only a small tent, in which he has hardly 
room to turn; one horse, a single bullock to carry his 
baggage, three coolies bearing his bed and ‘ cowrie-baskets,’ 
and two native servants, besides the horse-keeper and 
grass-cutter. But with this—the very smallest number of 
attendants a traveller can have 
discomforts. He must either accompany his people in 
their slow march, of some two miles an hour; or if he 





he is exposed to many 


chooses to ride on to the halting-place, he must sit for 
several hours under a tree, exposed to heat and dust, the 
attacks of ants, centipedes, and mosquitoes, and the intru- 
sive curiosity of a host of gaping natives. When his 
patience is exhausted he may amuse himself and improve 
his already painfully good appetite, by rubbing down and 
dressing his horse till the baggage arrives; and then he 
must wait at least another hour before the tent is pitched 
and breakfast prepared. Add to this, that if his single 
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horse happens to fall lame, he is obliged to trudge the hot 
dusty roads on foot; that, owing to the scantiness of his 
baggage, he is unable to carry either wine or beer—the 
latter being considered almost a necessary of life in India— 
and is therefore obliged to stint himself to a very small 
allowance of brandy-and-water, hardly strong enough to kill 
the animalculz ; and that, in spite of the utmost economy, 
he sometimes runs short even of this; and you have some 
of the discomforts resulting from a scanty train of followers. 
In the travelling camp of a rich civilian the case is widely 
different. Every luxury is there; and in the heart of the 
jungles you find as many comforts and have as good attend- 
ance as you could desire in the best regulated house. 

‘Immediately after dinner our mess-tent is struck, and 
sent on during the night to the next halting-ground with a 
set of servants appointed for this duty. After smoking our 
hookah and sipping our coffee, we retire, each to his own 
little tent, where we find a comfortable bed and dressing 
apparatus prepared. And next morning, at daybreak, after 
another cup of hot coffee, we mount our horses and canter 
on to the next stage, where we find a large roomy tent 
pitched, carpets spread, tables laid out with books and 
writing materials, clean clothes and bathing materials pre- 
pared, and our well-groomed horses fresh and ready for 
any work we may have for them during the day. 

“ Having bathed and refreshed ourselves, breakfast is the 
cry ; and, at the word, a host of obsequious natives appear, 
bearing curries and pillaws, eggs, omelets, dried fish, 
sardines, and venison cutlets ; claret, green tea and coffee, 
iced water and fruit, and other luxuries, which none but 
an Indian breakfast can boast. By the time breakfast is 
finished, and the fragrant hookah discussed, the followers 
have arrived, and the remainder of the camp is pitched; 
and thus we move along, by easy stages, enjoying healthful 
exercise with constant change of scene; and finding every- 
thing as comfortable and well-arranged as if the tents had 


never been moved. Another important advantage of 
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travelling with a civilian is this, that being looked upon in 
the light of a Rajah, every man, woman, and child in the 
district is the humble and willing slave of ‘ His Mightiness.’ 
If he be a sportsman—and few young civilians in India 
are not—the native huntsmen of the different villages, 
hearing of his approach, are almost sure to have a tiger, a 
‘sounder’ of wild hog, or some other large game, marked 
down previous to his arrival ; and a word to the obsequious 
Ameldar ensures the services of every male inhabitant of 
the village to act as beaters. And so we travel in princely 
style, receiving homage from the dignitaries of each village, 
and finding bears, tigers, and wild hog awaiting our 
pleasure at almost every stage.” 

I insert the next anecdotes, as showing that Mr. Elliot 
was as good on a horse as he was with a rifle. 

“ April 23rd.—Elliot and I fell in with a ‘sounder’ of 
hog this morning, on our way back from a neighbouring 
village, where he had been to transact some business. We 
fortunately had our hunters and spears with us, and soon 
collected a number of country people to drive them out of 
a field of grain in which they had taken refuge. We let 
the ‘sounder’ get well away, in hopes of a boar being left 
behind in the grain; but none appearing we laid into the 
largest sow at a pace that soon brought us alongside of her. 
Challenger went well, and this, being his first trial, pleases 
me much. He shows great speed, is perfectly temperate, 
and turns well in a snaffle, which is a qualification of the 
utmost importance in a hog-hunter. I ought to have taken 
the first spear easily ; but being a novice in the use of the 
weapon I missed my thrust, smashed my spear-head among 
the stones, nearly lost my seat, and was cut out by Elliot 
on a much slower horse. 

‘“We had hardly reached the tents when we were met 
by a ‘peon’ with the welcome intelligence of a large boar 
wallowing in a small lake within half a mile of the tents. 

“Spears and fresh horses were quickly produced, and 
we had just mounted, when a horseman galloped up and 
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announced a tiger marked down in the opposite direction. 
We were now embarrassed with too much good news ; but 
we speedily decided in favour of the tiger, and in less than 
an hour were seated on the back of our trusty friend 
‘Anak,’ and listening to the shouts of the beaters as they 
drove the tiger towards us. He came up boldly, and was 
almost abreast of us, when, unfortunately, the elephant 
trumpeted, and spoilt all. The tiger instantly turned, and 
galloped back, at his best pace, to some impenetrable 
covert ; and the flying shots we sent after him in his retreat 
only knocked up the gravel about his heels without doing 
him any harm. Every attempt to burn him out or force 
the elephant in was equally unavailing, for the bushes 
were green, and the tangled thicket perfectly impenetrable ; 
and after expending all our fireworks, we were obliged to 
give in and leave him. 

“ April 25¢h.—Fortune favoured us to-day, three tigers 
having been found by the merest chance, when it appeared 
more than probable that we must return empty-handed. 
E}liot and I rode out at daylight to reconnoitre the country 
where our people had been sent the day before to look for 
tigers. We were holding a consultation with old Bussapa, 
who was quite in low spirits, having failed in discovering 
any fresh tracks; and we had just decided on trying new 
ground, when a tigress, with two well-grown cubs, nearly 
as large as herself, came down from the hills and quietly 
walked into a ravine within a few hundred yards of us. 
All was speedily arranged, the elephant posted in a good 
position, markers placed on every rising ground command- 
ing the ravine, and the beaters drawn up ready to act. 
The signal was given. In went a flight of rockets accom- 
panied by the true ‘ shikar’ yell, and the tigress was afoot, 
trotting towards us. We let her come up within ten yards, 
and then, as she stood hesitating whether to charge or turn 
back upon the beaters, we gave her a volley that sent her 
down upon her haunches. She instantly rallied, and laid 
up in one of the strong coverts of the ravine. The two 
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cubs galloped past together, roaring so loud that the 
elephant became alarmed, and wheeled round at the 
moment when we were about to fire. This disconcerted 
our aim, and they escaped, one untouched and the other 
slightly wounded in the hind-quarter. The wounded cub 
crept, growling, into the first thick bush he reached, and 
was marked down by one of the look-out men; and there 
we left him to his meditations while we disposed of the old 
tigress. Little search was required to find her; she came 
boldly forth to meet us, received our fire, and dashed at 
the elephant without flinching, although she was severely 
hit, and was obliged to climb a high bank to reach him. 
A ball between the eyes dropped her, when in the act of 
springing on the elephant, and she rolled into the ravine 
dead.” 

I insert an account of Mr. Elliot's first success with 
bison. It is given by Col. Campbell in the former’s own 
words, 

“Crossing the river in a canoe, we * struck into the 
forest, and soon came upon a track which Kamah pro- 
nounced to be that of an old bull. On this he proceeded 
with the steadiness and sagacity of a bloodhound, though 
it was often imperceptible to our eyes; at times, when a 
doubt caused us to stop, he made a cast, and on recovering 
the trail, summoned us to proceed by a low whistle, or 
by imitating the cry of the spotted deer, for not a word 
was spoken, and the most perfect silence was enjoined. 
We followed his steps three miles to the river, then along 
the bank towards Dandilly, where the animal appeared to 
have crossed to the opposite side. Wading across and 
holding our guns and ammunition over our heads, we 
ascended the bank of a small island, covered with thick 
underwood and some large trees, among which the bull 
had lain down, about fifteen yards from where we stood. 
The jungle was so thick that we found it difficult to distin- 
guish more than a great black mass among the underwood. 

* Mr. Elliot and a friend. 
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“On firing, the animal got on his legs, received two 
more balls, and rushed into the jungle, where he became 
very furious; and we were obliged to shelter ourselves 
behind trees to avoid the repeated charges he made, 
though one ball through the-shoulder, which had broken 
the bone above the elbow, prevented his moving with 
facility. He then became exhausted, and lay down, snort- 
ing loudly, and rising to charge when any one approached. 
A ball in the forehead caused him to roll over the pre- 
cipitous bank into the river. Still, however, he was not 
dead ; and several balls were fired into his forehead, be- 
hind the ear, and at the junction of the head and neck, 
before life became extinct. One ball, which had struck 
the vertebrze of the neck, was taken out almost pulverized. 
When drawn ashore and examined more minutely, the 
first sentiment produced in all present was astonishment 
at his immense bulk; his breadth and weight seemed so 
great that he looked like a young elephant.” 

Mr. Elliot appended the following note to a remark of 
Col. Campbell's. 

“]T have witnessed instances of crafty concert on the 
part of the wolf. On one occasion three gazelles passed 
just ahead of me at full speed, pursued by a single wolf, 
towards a nullah a little below me. Two of the gazelles 
bounded up the ascent on the other side, but neither 
the third nor the wolf appeared. Anxious to see what 
had become of them, I cantered down to the spot where 
they had crossed. There I found the poor antelope in 
the jaws of three wolves, which took to flight on seeing 
me, and left the venison at my disposal. The wolves had 
clearly been hunting on a preconcerted plan ; two of them 
having lain perdu in the nullah, whilst the third undertook 
to drive the antelope to the spot where their hidden 
assailants could spring on them with advantage. [|W.E.]” 

The last extract which I shall give shows the costume 
worn by Englishmen in the Indian jungles in the thirties, 
sixty years ago. To our modern ideas it seems extra- 
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ordinary that such a garb should have been chosen, for 
the heat must have been intense, and the covering for the 
head most insufficient. This is Campbell's description of 
his own appearance as he rode back to the camp of his 
corps during the hottest time of the afternoon on the 31st 
of May, 1834—the hottest period of the year. Elliot's dress 
must of course have been similar. 

“On riding up to the regimental mess-tent, I found my 
brother officers seated in front of it, sipping their claret, 
and smoking their cheroots, and I was forthwith sur- 
rounded by a group of light-hearted ‘subs,’ who welcomed 
my return with three cheers for ‘The Jungle Wallah, 
and then, without any apparent cause, burst into fits of 
uncontrollable laughter. The melancholy procession I had 
met on entering the camp had not attuned my heart to 
mirth. I felt as though I had entered the house of mourn- 
ing, and the joyous laugh of my young companions grated 
harshly on my ear. But a moment's reflection, and a 
glance at my uncouth garments, which contrasted strangely 
enough with the trim scarlet jackets and spotless white 
trousers of my brother officers, at once explained the 
cause of their mirth; and I was fain to join in the laugh 
against myself as heartily as any one. 

“The fact is, ] have lived so much in the jungles of 
late, and my eye has become so accustomed to the strange 
dress and accoutrements of an Indian hunter, that, till the 
moment I halted in front of the mess-tent, I had never be- 
stowed a thought on the Robinson-Crusoe-like figure I pre- 
sented, nor the impropriety, in a military point of view, of 
thus appearing in camp to report myself to a superior officer. 

“Fancy a dust-begrimed figure, with a face tanned to 
the colour, and nearly to the consistency, of an old buff 
jerkin, seated on a handsome Arab horse, but clothed in 
an old, greasy fustian jacket, with brown cord breeches to 
match, without either neckcloth or waistcoat, his head 
covered by a hunting-cap of half-dressed buffalo leather, 
and his legs cased in long leggings of deer-skin, a belt of 
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leopard-skin buckled round his waist, supporting on one 
side an ammunition pouch of the same material, and on 
the other a long hunting-knife with a buck-horn handle 
mounted in silver, a double-barrelled rifle slung at his 
back, and a hog-spear grasped in his right hand; fancy 
the half-cleaned skull of a wolf protruding its grinning 
muzzle from under the flap of one holster, and the tail of 
a rare species of squirrel, picked up on the line of march, 
dangling from the other: and you will have some idea of 
my personal appearance, and of what the senior subaltern 
of the Light Company should zo¢ look like when he joins 
his regiment on service.” 

I should not omit to mention that in 1826 Walter Elliot 
had made the acquaintance of Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
whom he met at Sattara. In 1828 he met Sir John 
Malcolm at Bijapur, and very favourably impressed the 
governor. In 1832 he made a tour in Gujarat of six 
months’ duration, and kept a capital journal, which is still in 
existence, and must be full of interest. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Elliot's sole occupa- 
tions during this first period were sport and the office. 
Far from it. He was assiduous in collecting antiquities, 
as well as in carefully observing the natural history of 
the country. He obtained the information subsequently 
embodied in his Catalogue of the Mammalia inhabiting 
the region, and was engaged in close archzological studies. 
In 1836 the Royal Asiatic Society's /ournal contains a 
paper by him on Hindu Inscriptions, and the then little 
known ancient dynasties of the Dakhan; and he sent with 
it two manuscript volumes containing nearly 600 copies 
of inscribed stones, which he had come across between 
1823 and 1833. He was one of the earliest contributors 
to the Journal of the Asiatic Soctety of Bengal, started 
in 1832, and he was mainly instrumental in founding the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science. His papers 
on historical subjects constituted a standard work of refer- 
ence on the subjectfor many years. | 
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Leaving Bombay on furlough on December 11th, 1833, 
he spent the first year and a half of his leave in prolonged 
travel, arriving in England only on May 5th, 1835. The 
journey was begun in company with Robert Pringle, of the 
Bombay Civil Service. They went up the Red Sea in the 
cruiser Coofe (Captain Rose), touching at the ports of Jidda 
and Mocha. At Mocha the travellers were compelled to 
leave the ship, which was detained there in consequence of 
the Bedouins having expelled Muhammad Alli’s garrison, 
and plundered the place. They crossed in a tender to 
Massowa, on the Abyssinian coast, where Captain Moresby 
was surveying in the Bexares, made the best of their way 
up the coast, and recrossed to Jidda, where they joined the 
Company's steamer, Hugh Lindsay, and proceeded to 
Kossair. Landing there they rode across the desert to 
Thebes. During this journey Elliot met Dr. Joseph Wolff, 
the celebrated missionary, who sailed in the ship from 
Bombay. 

(Zo be continued.) 











A ROUGH ACCOUNT, COLLECTED IN 1886, OF ITINERARIES 
IN THE “NEUTRAL ZONE” BETWEEN CENTRAL ASIA 
AND INDIA. By Rajya Kuusywagria anp Dr. G, W. LEITNER. 

Route I. 

From Gitcir To Kasur, vid Dareyl, Tangir, Kandia, Uji, Torwdal, 
Swat, Dir, Maidan, Jandil, Bajaur, Muravarri, Pashat, Kunér, Jelalabad, 
Kabul. 

GiLcir to SHERKILA, 9 katsha (rough) kés * (15 miles), ruled by Isa 
Bahadur’s son, Raja Akbar Khan, under Kashmir, a faithful ally, contains 
70 zemindars’ (peasants’) houses on the Yasin river. 

SHERKILA TO ParTArI (is uninhabited), over a ridge Pir (17 katsha kos) 
called Batrét, which is a plateau on which the Dareylis graze their flocks in 
the spring. 

PaTARI TO YATSHOT (12 katsha k6s), road stony and jungly. Yat- 
shot is a village of Dareyl of one hundred houses, occupied by zemindars 
who have cattle, sheep, goats, and duffaloes (which are not found in 
Badakhshan). ‘The ground produces much white maize (from which 
bread is made), wheat, barley, grapes growing to a gigantic size, nuts, etc. 
There is excellent water, but it is very cold. The people are Sunnis, and 
speak Shina (the dialect of Childs). [The Shins appear to have been a 
Hindu tribe expelled from Kashmir territory and converted to a sort of 
Muhammadanism, both Shiah and Sunni. They are the highest caste in 
Dardistan ; but, instead of the Brahminical veneration for the cow, they 
abhor everything connected with it—its flesh and milk—and only touch its 
calf at the end of a prong.] Yatshdt has two mosques, and Mullas who un- 
derstand Arabic well. ‘The Dareylis are very religious, and attentive to 
their ceremonial practices. ‘The streamlet of Dareyl runs past it. 

YATSHOT TO MANIKAL, 3 katsha kds, a plain easy march through a 
prairie. Manikal has two forts, one of which has about 500 houses, and is 
called Dorkans ; and the other, Manikal proper, which has 300 houses 
and an old Mosque. Manikal is surrounded by forests. When the 
Kashmir troops reached Manikil, the Dareylis, after fighting, burned down 
their old fort rather than surrender. There are many Mullas and disciples 
there, some coming from Peshawar, Swat, ete. 

MANIKAL TO SAMANGAL, 3 katsha kos, over an inhabited plain. The 
fort contains 800 houses. A great elder (Djashtero) called Kalashmir 
resides there, whom all the Dareylis respect and follow, although there are 
many other Djashteros, like Muqaddams (elders, mayors), in Kashmir 
villages. He is wise and rich, possessing, perhaps, in addition to cattle, 

* A kos isa measurement of distance varying from 1 to 2} miles, and often depending 
on the speaker's impression due to hardships encountered or to other causes. ‘* Katsha” 
and *‘ pakka,” for ‘‘ rough, unfinished,” and ‘ thorough” respectively, are terms well 


known to Anglo-Indians. ‘‘Katsha” and ‘‘ pakka” are generally spelt ‘‘ kucha” and 
** pucka.” 
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etc., 5 or 6 thousand tolas of gold; and he has one wife and two or three 
children, Persian is read there in addition to Arabic. ‘There is also 
another fort containing 500 houses, also called Samangal, a few hundred 
yards from the first. In fact, Dareyl, although a small country, is thickly 
populated. 

SAMANGAL TO PUcursuH, a fort, with 500 houses, 2 katsha kOs—thence 
1 katsha k6s to Gaydl, a fort with 600 houses—all an easy road. 

GayAL to KAmi, Fort Tangir, over a high mountain called Kibbe- 
kunn, very windy, and wooded. Water must be taken with one when 
starting from Gaydal, as none is found before reaching Rim, a small village 
of 20 houses, on the Tangir side. The road for 8 kés is difficult, being 
an ascent of 4 kOs on each side. From Rim to Tangir the road is good, 
water abundant, and habitations numerous. Kami fort has 1,000 houses 
of Gujars (a shepherd and cowherd tribe that is found following its 
peaceful occupation, either as settlers or nomads, in the most dangerous 
districts), and zemindars, who are tributaries to Yasin, paying taxes in 
gold and kind. There is a direct road from ‘Tangir to Yasin, vid Satil—6 
k6s, plain, with many Gujars, paying their grazing tax in gold; thence 
over a small peak, Mayir¢y, to the plateau of Batrét, 8 katsha kos. (See 
second stage of this route. ) 

From Barrer To RAUSHAN, over a small mountain. Raushan is a 
small fort of Yasin, whence there are roads to Yasin, Chitral, Gilgit, etc. 
Gold is washed from the Indus, which is 3 katsha kés from Kami. The 
Tangiris are braver than the Dareylis and equally religious, having many 
Mullas ; but the country, although larger, is not so well populated as Dareyl, 
the people of which are also rather shepherds than hunters. The Gaddér 
are the ruling people in ‘Tangir, about 1,000 families, of which 500 are in 
Kami. They are the old proprietors of the country, andare all Shins 
who zow have given up their old aversion to the cow, its flesh and milk. 

KAMI, over the mountain Trak, called by the Pathans Chaudunno, which 
has no snow on the Tangir side, but a snow-covered plateau 1} k6s long 
on the Kandia side. ‘Then comes a green plain. ‘To the foot of the 
mountain ‘Trak on the Tangir side t1 kos pakka (11 good kés, or nearly 
22 miles), over a tree-covered plain. Then over the ‘Trak pass and 
plateau, the road goes along a plain which extends for 17 kos to 
GaBRIAL. ‘There are a great many Gujars along the road. [The road to 
Yasin is through the Gujar-frequented district of Kuranjd, belonging to 
Tangir. Multan is the Muqaddam of the Gujars, a brave man. ] 

GABRIAL has only 40 houses, but the country of Gabridl generally is 
studded with habitations. The famous Mullah Habibulla, a relative of 
Raja Khushwaqtia, is a most influential man among Kohistanis. His tribe 
is Mullakheyl, and all the Gujars of Kandid are obedient to him. ‘The 
Mullakheyl are Shins, but Yashkuns also live there. Yashkuns are the 
peasantry of Dardistan, including Hunza, and supposed to be aborigines, 
though some derive the Yashkuns of Hunza from the white Yuechi, or 
Huns, and others give them a Western origin. They have always been 
Sunnis. (The Dareylis were formerly Shiahs.) (See detailed account of 
Gabrial by one of its Maulvis, Mir Abdullah, and of Kandia or Kilid, 
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translated by Dr. G. W. Leitner.) The people of Kandid are wealthy in 
flocks, ghi (=clarified butter, exported to Peshawur, 18 to 25 pakka seers 
for the rupee). It is subject to Yasin. They possess double or Indian 
rupees and mahmudshahis, some having 10 or 20 thousand rupees. 
The poorest have 10 to 12 cows, 100 sheep, etc. The greatest among the 
Gujars intermarry with Yasin chiefs. The Kohistanis are independent, 
but the Gujars pay a tribute to Yasin. The Samu or Samasi village is 2 
kés from Gabridl. From Gabrial, $ kés distant, is a mountain called by 
the same name, with an ascent of five to six pakka kos, with excellent 
water ; road only open in summer. A descent of 5 kds brings one to 
Ushu, a big village of 600 houses inhabited by Bashkaris. (See special 
account by Dr. Leitner of Bashkar and its language.) The Swat river 
touches it. The Bashkaris pay a small tribute to Yasin, but are prac- 
tically independent. They are generally on good terms with the Tor- 
waliks, who were formerly their rulers. The languages of Torwal and 
Bashkar are different. 

From Usut’ To Torwal., 13 kos, very bad, stony road, after Kalam 
(2 miles from Ushi). Torwal has 200 houses. They are not so rich as 
the people of Kandia and Jalkot. 

From TorwAt To BRANIHAL, the frontier of Torwal, 12 to 13 kds,a 
bad stony road, 600 houses and a Bazar in which there are 5 or 6 Hindu 
merchants. [The Hindu traders are not molested in Yaghistan (‘ the 
wild land” as Dardistan, the country between Kabul and Kashmir is often 
called), because no one is afraid of them; whereas if a Sahib (English- 
man) came, people would be afraid.] There are many wealthy people in 
Branihal, which may be considered to be the capital of Torwéal. 

BRANIHAL TO Swat, a plain; at only 1} kos is Shagrim, composed of 
3 villages, under the children of the Sayad (descendant of the prophet 
Muhammad), Pir Baba. The three villages are inhabited by Sayads and 
contain 500 houses. Then to Tirdh (1 mile, a plain), where the Mians 
or Akhunkheyls live (300 houses). 

TrrAu to Lanp£y, 1 kés pakka, a Patan village, in which rice grows, 
beginning from Branihal ; Landéy to Lalkuin (a small village away from the 
big road to Hoti Murdan) 5 kés, a plain. Thence Fazil banda, 12 kdés, a 
plain ; thence toa mountain, Barkinn, 12 kos, a plain, leaving the Swat 
for the Dir territory. Jarughey (hamlet of Gujars) is the halting-place. 
From Jarughey into the Dara of Ushuréy, in Yaghistan proper; it is the 
home of the Khan of Dir, and is inhabited by the Panda Kheyl tribe. 
Halt at Jabar, a village 14 k6s from Jarughey, a fairly inhabited road. 
From Jabar to Maidan (16 kos) by the mountain Kadir Dara, and passing 
the fort Bibidl (100 houses) a fort of the Khan of Dir. The mountain 
is high. Maidan fort and Bazar, and Bandey fort (500 houses), Kumbar 
1 kés distant, 1,000 houses, of Mians, and Bazar with many Hindus. 
Thence to Bandey Mayar, a great Bazar, and a renowned Ziaret (shrine), 
and Langar (almshouse) of Saukand Mian, a village of Peshawar, are 
2,000 or 3,000 houses, belonging to Jandil. It is 14 k6s distant from 
Maidan, over an inhabited plain. Umr Khan, the ruler, has 240 excel- 
lent horsemen, 3,000 infantry, fights with Dir, who has 500 inferior horses 
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and numerous footmen, but not so brave as Jandul. Terkani is the name 
of the Jandul ruler and tribe up to Jellalabad, and Irubsi that of Dir, 
Swat, Buneyr, Same, Pakli, etc. At 1} k6s of Mayar is Miakil, a big town, 
of 5,000 houses and a Bazar. Midakil to (Bajaur) Badam, are Kakazis, of 
the Mamind tribe, for 16 kés a plain, 400 houses, Yagis (wild) ; Badim to 
Murewert, are 16 ks, over a small mountain (Mohmands) in Yaghistan, has 
1,000 houses. (At Nawagai is a Khan, Ajdar Khan, with 20 horsemen 
and 3,000 footmen.) At Khar was another Khan, Dilawar Khan, who fled 
to Peshawar, his place having been conquered by Ajdar Khan; too 
houses. The place is surrounded by the Tuman-kheyl tribe. On the other 
side of the river, Kabul rule begins, and opposite is Chagar Sarai, leading 
to Katar, once a stronghold of Kafirs. Gambir is subject to Kabul, the 
rest of the Siah Posh being independent ; and another road leads to Petsh, 
which is Yagi, or independent. 

From MuraweriI To PasutTr, 5 or 6 kos pakka. Below Muraweri, 
2 kds, is Serkanni, where there are 200 Kabul troops. From Pashitt 
cross stream on jhallas (inflated skins) to Jelalabad, 20 or 22 kés; whence 
the road to Kabul is too well known to need even a passing reference. 


Uninteresting as rough accounts of itineraries may be to the general 
reader, they are not without importance to the specialist. My material on 
the subject of routes to, and through, the Hindu-kush territories is con- 
siderable, though necessarily defective. It was mainly collected in 1866-72, 
when a portion of it was used by that leader of men, General Sir Charles 
MacGregor. I published a few “routes” at various intervals in the hope 
of stimulating inquiry, and of eliciting corrections or further information ; 
but Indian officiai Departments, instead of co-operating, are uncommunica- 
tive of the partial, and therefore often misleading, knowledge which they 
possess, and, above all, jealous of non-official specialists: The First part of 
my work on Hunza has recently been printed by the Indian Foreign Office ; 
where and when the Second will appear, is doubtful. I think the public have 
a right to know how matters stand in what was once called “the neutral 
zone,” the region between the Russian and the British spheres of influence 
in Asia. At any rate, the learned Societies and International Oriental and 
other Congresses, that, on the strength of the material already published, 
have done me the honour at various times to apply with but very partial suc- 
cess, to Government on behalf of the elaboration of my material, shall not be 
deprived of it, though I can only submit‘it to them in its rough primitive 
state. The reader of Zhe Asiatic Quarterly Review will, I hope, not be 
deterred by the dulness of “routes” from glancing at material which, in 
future articles, will include accounts, however rough, of the languages, the 
history and Governments, the customs, legends, and songs of, perhaps, 
the most interesting countries and races in Asia. The information, often 
collected under circumstances of danger, is based on personal knowledge, 
and on the accounts of natives of position in the countries to be dealt with. 

G. W. L. 
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THE NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ORIENTALISTS OF 1891. 
The following is the substance of an extempore Lecture on 
THE ORIGIN, Hisrory, AND FUTURE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESSES OF ORIENTALISTS, 

With special reference to the Statutory Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists, to be held in London in September, 1891, on the basis 
of the original principles laid down in 1873, which was delivered 
before the Royal Society of Literature, at 20, Hanover Square, 
London, by Dr. G. W. Leitner, on Wednesday evening, the 25th 
February, 1891, Sir Patrick Colquhoun, Q.C., LL.D., G.C.S.G., being 
in the chair, and in the presence of Members of the Oriental Congress 
of 1891 (with appendices, bringing up the subject to end of March, 
1891). 

Mr. PRESIDENT, Ladies, and Gentlemen :— 

Before reading the general Statement regarding this year’s Congress, 
which we are about to circulate, allow me to reply to a question just put to 
me by Dr. Macalister as I was entering the room, “So you are going to post- 
pone the Congress to next year?” ‘This statement has appeared in almost 
all the Monday papers, and is altogether misleading, It is possible that 
wn Oriental Congress may be held in 1892; ¢he Statutory Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists of the Series founded in Paris in 1873, 
will certainly be held ¢//s year, in September next, in accordance with the 
signed requisition of the Founders, and of 400 Orientalists and friends 
of Oriental Studies in thirty countries. Nor can the Zenth Congress of 
our Series be held in England ; for the very first article of the fundamental 
Statutes declares that the Congress cannot meet two years running in the 
same country.* ‘The President also of the Congress must be a native of 
the country in which the Congress is held, in accordance with the regula- 
tions and the practice that have hitherto obtained. Both of these quali- 
fications, and others to which I may refer, are wanting in the Congress 
supposed to be projected for 1892. We, on the contrary, are assembled 
by virtue of the powers given to us, and to us alone, for a Congress to be 
held this year and in no other, by the Founders and by the Comité de Per- 
manence International of 1873, which is liable to be revived whenever the 
interests of the continuation of the cause (of the Congress) requires it,+ 

* Statuts définitifs adoptés par l’Assemblée internationale (Premier Congres, Paris, 
1873). Article rer. ** Le Congrés ne pourra se réunir deux fois de suite dans le méme 
pays.” 

{+ L’Assemblée, consultée sur la mission du Comité de Permanence, décide que 
- . . le Président (Baron Textor de Ravisi) pourra, sur l’avis conforme de la Com- 
mission administrative (Messrs. Léon de Rosny, M. E. Madier de Montjau, M. Le 
Vallois), proroger les pouvoirs de ce Comité International tant que les intéréts 
de Ja continuation de l’ceuvre pourront le rendre utile.” All the men named or alluded to 
support the Congress of 1891, and no cther can be legal. According to Article 18, the 


three members whose names are in brackets are ‘‘ membres de droit ” of every Congress 
of the Series : they are with us, and not with the promoters of a Congress in 1892. 
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as has been deemed to be the case by the 400 Members, to whom refer- 
ence has been made, in order to maintain the principles of our Republic 
of Oriental Letters against the threatened monopoly of a few officials and 
professors. 


The following General Statement, which briefly sums up our organization, constitu- 
tion, and operations, is now given to the public for the first time. 


“PROGRAMME OF THE 
NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS 
(Yo be held in London in September 1891, 
on the basis of the original principles laid down in 1873). 
THe above Congress will be held under the Patronage of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught, and of His Imperial Highness the 
Archduke Rainer. 

The Honorary Presidents are the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, and 
the Earl of Lytton. ‘The President of the Organizing Committee is Nir 
Patrick Colquhoun, assisted by Sir James Redhouse, Sir Lepel Griffin, Sir 
George Campbell, Dr. Bellew, and Dr. Leitner as Vice-Presidents, the 
latter of whom is also the Organizing Secretary and the Delegate of the 
Founders. 

The Organizing Committee is composed of representatives of most of the 
jritish Universities, of office-holders of various learned bodies, of Professors 
and of high Indian officials ; and among its honorary members are Lord 
Lawrence, the Austro-Hungarian, Italian, Persian, and Turkish Ambassadors, 
H. H. the Sultan of Johore and several Indian Princes, from whom, as 
also from the French, Italian, and other Governments and learned corpo- 
rations, Delegates will be sent. Many of the older German Scholars will 
attend this Congress, as will nearly all the French Scholars. ‘The forma- 
tion of the Sections is proceeding, their Presidents and other office- 
bearers being elected internationally when the Congress meets. In the 
meanwhile, the main Founder of these Congresses, Prof. Léon de Rosny, 
will take charge of the section of ‘Buddhism’ and perhaps also of that 
of ‘ Japanese,’ ‘Sinology’ generally being entrusted to Profs. Schlegel 
and Cordier, ‘ Assyriology’ to Prof. Oppert, and ‘Egyptology’ to Prof. 
Maspero. ‘ Africa’ will no longer be an appendix to ‘Egypt,’ but is a 
separate Section. Dato Sri Amar of Johore will be the Secretary of the 
‘Malayan’ Section. ‘The Semitic Sections, including ‘Arabic’ and ‘Mo- 
hammadanism,’ are especially strong; and for the ‘ Aryan,’ several pandits 
are coming over from India, to give life to the teaching of our European 
Sanscritists. ‘Dravidian’ is in charge of the facile princeps of that subject, 
Dr.G. U. Pope; and ‘Central Asia and Dardistan’ will receive important 
communications from Professor Vambéry, Dr. Bellew, and several recent 
travellers, Indeed, there is a new Section in this Congress of ‘ Instruc- 
tion to Explorers,’ which will, it is believed, attract much interest. 

Among other special features of this year’s Congress* is its very first 

* Each Congress of the Series is bound, in the interests of Oriental Studies, to have a 


special aim in addition to its usual features, in accordance with Article 15 of the Statutes. 
The special aim of the Congress of 1891 is to show the practical utility of our labours. 
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Section, that on ‘Summaries of Oriental Research since 1886,’ which 
has been entrusted to Prof. Montet, who is in communication with the 
leading Scholars in each branch ; for without such knowledge it is difficult 
to make a systematic advance in each speciality. Above all will this 
Congress, following its original principles, not only endeavour to make the 
existing theoretical studies more thorough, but it will also enter into those 
questions which are to draw Oriental Studies within the sphere of our 
education, philosophical thought, and practical life generally, so that, in 
addition to Sections on ‘Comparative Religion, Philosophy, and Law, and 
Oriental History and Sciences, including the Yunani and the Vaidac sys- 
tems of Medicine,’ we have (#) ‘Suggestions for the Encouragement of 
Oriental Studies ;’ (g) ‘ Oriental Art, Archzeology, and Numismatics ;’ (7) 
‘Relations with Orientals;’ (s) ‘Oriental Linguistics in Commerce, etc.,’ 
with sub-sections regarding the various modern Oriental languages ; (7) the 
‘Anthropology, Science, and Products, natural and artificial, of the East,’ 
just as, in connection with Section (4), ‘Comparative Language,’ we have 
(f) ‘Ethnographical Philology,’ in order to show that a knowledge of 
customs, history, and the physical surroundings of a people are essential 
to a thorough study of Philology, ‘which must be supplemented, in order to 
be useful, by practical linguistics. Dr. Beddoe, Mr. Brabrook, Baron de 
Baye, M. Cartailhac, and other leading Anthropologists in various countries, 
will therefore take a special interest in this Congress. Its head-quarters in 
London are at the Royal Society of Literature, 20 Hanover Square. Its 
rooms for receptions and general meetings will be the Hall and rooms of 
the Inner Temple, by kind permission of the Benchers. The German 
Atheneum has opened its hospitable portals to the visitors, a good many 
of whom, it is hoped, will be received as guests by English members or 
friends of the Congress. 

A number of Essays and Translations have been invited for the Congress, 
two of which, the Atharva Veda and the Tafsir-ul-Jelalein, have been taken 
up, whilst most important communications are expected on subjects con- 
nected with original research or discovery. For Oriental Students a 
Scheme of Examinations has been arranged under European Orientalists 
and native Oriental Scholars. (See last ‘Report of Progress.’) 

Letters or Papers on subjects to be considered before, or to be dis- 
cussed at, the Congress, in one or more of the above-mentioned Sections, 
or at the general meetings, are to be sent to Dr. Leitner, Woking, as are 
also books for presentation to the Congress, or exhibits for a special 
Oriental Exhibition, illustrative of the work of the Oriental Congress in 
its various branches, which is being arranged. 

Cards of Membership can be obtained from Dr. Leitner, Woking, to 
whom the Member’s subscription of £1 should now be sent. A reduction 
of fifty per cent. is being arranged on the French Northern Railway line 
for all duly inscribed Members travelling from Paris to London for the 
Congress of 1891. 

The adhesion of nearly 400 Orientalists or friends of Oriental studies 
in thirty countries, in support of the above Congress ltas been already 
secured.” 
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We point to this fact as a satisfactory result, considering that this number 
has never been reached at this early stage, or fully six months before the 
assembling of the Congress. ‘These four hundred also are not ordinary 
Members ; but they represent an important consensus of opinion in 
confirmation of certain principles which they consider necessary to uphold, 
not only in the interests of Oriental learning, but that of general culture. 
These principles were first laid down in France in 1873, the founder 
of the Congress being M. Léon de Rosny, the joint-principal of the famous 
Ecole des langues orientales vivantes at Paris, a school of which indeed 
we ought to have a copy in this country. This gentleman induced the 
Paris Ethnographical Society, of which he was the President (M. Carnot, 
the father of the present President of France being the Hon. President), to 
establish this Congress. It was after the French reverses of 1870. It 
seemed ass if military glory had left France, and it became the wish of emi- 
nent Frenchmen to make their country as prominent in learning as it had 
been in arms, At any rate, a number of Frenchmen joined M. de Rosny 
in the first instance, M. Madier de Montjau, and M. Le Vallois; and these 
three men gathered others round them, and, to their great credit be it said, 
the older German scholars also came forward and were received in the 
same generous spirit which they themselves showed, in the capital of 
France ; and we had a Congress in 1873 (where I was the delegate of the 
Anjuman-i-Panjab, or Punjab Association, but took only a very small 
part in its proceedings) such as has not been equalled since. We had 
ten kings or rulers of Republics among our ordinary members; but the 
whole thing was the outcome of private enterprise, supported by private 
liberality such as that of Mr. Henri Cernuschi, the great financier and 
bi-metallist, of whom you must have read and heard. 1064 members 
joined and fifty-three nationalities were represented. These numbers have 
never been reached since. (See Appendix I.) . 

The next Congress took place in the following year in London. ‘That 
was in 1874. There was a great falling off (Adsit omen /) from 1064 
to 310 members. There was an absence of arrangement, and it seemed 
as if the mere words ‘“ private enterprise” had, without the activity of 
secretaries, not that magic power which we attribute to words wherewith 
to conjure, such as “ British Constitution,” “self government,” etc. The 
Congress was managed, or not managed, by the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and, excepting the value of many of its communications, was a failure. 
The Universities completely ignored it. It came down to such an extent 
that the Russian Government, being particularly anxious to encourage 
Oriental studies in Central Asia, felt that it was impossible to leave Oriental 
studies in the hands of private individuals, and it then proposed 
that this Congress be termed, not a Congress of Orientalists, but a 
Congress of Oriental languages, and that it should be official. On this 
occasion Dr. Birch, of the British Museum, took a very noble stand, which 
has had the effect of winning to England the Orientalists of most countries. 
Alas! that recent experience should not so fully justify the trust reposed in 
us by our foreign colleagues, but that Englishmen should have been found 
allying themselves with an attempt to destroy our Republic, after having 
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given written pledges to maintain it. He pointed out, that, whatever might 
have been the cause of the small number of members at the English 
Congress of 1874, the principle of private enterprise was a sound one ; 
that we could not allow any country to take an official or permanent 
lead in an international organization ; that whilst we were glad of the 
countenance, information, and above all the subscriptions of Governments 
and of corporations, no one Government or one nation could, as it were, 
rule an international body of private scholars, or friends of certain studies. 
Therefore, if the Russian Government wished to form an official Congress 
of its own, they were wished “God speed,” but they would have to go 
out of the Series, they could not call themselves any longer The Z/crd 
{International Congress of Orientalists in the Series, but by some other 
designation, just as we now say to those of 1892, “ You have no right to 
call yourself The Vinh International Congress of Orientalists.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a very curious thing, but these Oriental 
studies, which are to give us the placidity of Brahmins, seem almost always 
to have had the effect of irritating scholars all round; but the harm that 
has been done has been very small. I do not see that that irritation has 
in any way injured any one of these Congresses. ‘Those who joined did 
their best, those who at first “sulked in their tents” joined afterwards, 
and those who did not join were rather sorry for it, and found after all 
that it was better to join and have their personal differences out face to 
face with their literary opponents, than to sulk for the next three or four 
years at Konigsberg or Pesth, or some Siberian University, and launch 
forth their thunderbolts, sometimes in an unknown language ; for one of 
the peculiarities of some Orientalists is, that they like to enlighten the 
world in a strange dialect, or address the world in a language of un- 
doubtedly great merit and interest, but of no effect on the scholarship of 
the world. Therefore we have decided that, although people shall be 
allowed to talk in whatever language they please, still the four leading 
languages of the Congress are, first and foremost, the language of tlie 
country in which the Congress is held, French, the language of the origin 
of the Congress, German and Italian. Some have introduced Latin, and 
are very welcome to it ; but it has been found that it was necessary in such 
instances that they shouid prefix a little statement of their mode of pronun- 
ciation. Well—what happened on the English protest, which I should like 
to see repeated this year, against monopoly in science? The noble stand 
taken by Dr. Birch had a remarkable effect on the Russian Government 
and Russian scholars. They gave in. They said we were entirely in the 
right, and the concession was made in a most gracious manner. I hold 
here the bulletins of the St. Petersburg Congress, and before them and their 
transactions are prefixed the zpsissima verba of the Statutes, accompanied 
by the local regulations avowedly based on them. The principles of these 
Statutes, as stated by the St. Petersburg President, are sound, though 
wide and generous, and not, as is mentioned by a correspondent in Ze 
Times of Monday, last. The main principle is, that all those who take an 
interest in a subject, whether belonging to an Academical body or not, 
shall bring to bear their experience and lights on our studies. Other- 
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wise, our knowledge is worth little, for if it cannot advance the general 
good in some way or other, I consider that these Congresses would be 
comparatively useless. The great spirit that presided over the formation 
of these Congresses, was the spirit of perfect liberty, of the generous admis- 
sion, as it were, into Academic Councils, not only of those who have 
hitherto mostly advanced a speciality, but also of outsiders, because if we 
had only to speak to “insiders” we should very often, in a branch of the 
utmost importance, have to address empty benches, or a single man, or 
perhaps, like Dr. Hunter, speaking to his assistant, ask him to take down 
the skeleton and sit opposite to him, so that he might, at least, address 
them as “ Gentlemen.” 

No; Oriental learning is worth saving, not because it gives a reputation to 
some of its Professors, in whose hands the living East is killed, so that a con- 
jectural East may be evolved by them; but because, when its treasures are 
revealed, as they will be if the process of Europeanizing the East is retarded, 
every branch of thought or action will be benefited, and every thinking 
man or woman will derive comfort or instruction from the invaluable lessons 
of its Philosophy, so near to nature and to truth, and so necessary as a 
counterpoise to our artificial social life Its art-industry, if revived, would 
indeed be a joy for ever. Its languages suggest and beautify thought ; in 
education and even in every branch of science, much that has been thought 
to be an European conquest, has been anticipated, tested, and often dis- 
missed by scholars and statesmen, who have had centuries of culture to our 
lustres of civilization. Even their medical systems can be studied with the 
greatest advantage; some of their family systems are models of a perfect 
social condition, and such quasi-conjectural science as famine indicated by 
sun spots, and living organisms as causes of disease are among the minor 
acquisitions of the ignored scientific possessions of the East. 

The Russians not only gave in graciously, but the Russian Government 
also bore absolutely all the expenses ; and they brought a most interesting 
collection of men and things from various parts of their own possessions— 
an exhibition of men and also of native Oriental scholarship, which only 
one other country in the world can rival, and perhaps surpass, and that is 
England ; and we do not know whether it will not be possible with your 
assistance,—Members of the Royal Society of Literature, the Anthropologi- 
cal Society, and the Societies that have joined as bodies,—to obtain in this 
country a similar result. ‘To Great Britain, of course, the special feature 
of the Congress of 1891 is infinitely more important than was to Russia 
that of 1876; but whether the Government, Parliament, the City Guilds, 
the Chambers of Commerce, and the leading educational institutions will 
do anything, yet remains to be seen. 

Ladies also were introduced as speakers at the St. Petersburg Congress. 
This was not done at the fourth, the Florence Congress, in 1878, which was 
an extremely close body, where I had the honour of representing the 
Government of India. Its Patron was the King of Italy, represented by 
his brother, the Duke d’Aosta. ‘There, most foolishly, in my humble 
opinion, ladies were excluded, because we know the remarkable scholar- 
ship of ladies like Miss Amelia Edwards and others, whose elimination 
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from scientific communications of the results of their researches would be 
a downright misfortune. However, I think that mistake was rectified. 
Berlin, in 1881, also was a close Congress—a very good one, but ex- 
tremely dull. ‘Then Leyden, in 1883, where several of the gentlemen 
present to-night attended, was an extremely good Congress. That Con- 
gress also enjoyed no particular patronage, and was, indeed, a reassertion 
of the simplicity of our literary Republic. 

We then come to the Vienna Congress of 1886. The Vienna Congress 
was under the admirable man whose name I have mentioned—Archduke 
Rainer, but it wavered between a private and an official Congress, until at 
last we came to Stockholm in 1889. There we were treated to great 
surprises. Here was an enthusiastic population, that hailed in us rather 
Orientals than Orientalists, and I think were surprised at not finding us, 
whom their concourse besieged at every step, accompanied by elephants, 
camels, and other things associated with the glorious East. 

The sum of £50,000 was said to have been lavished on us by a most 
generous King, who told us to listen to the murmur of the interminable 
forests of the North. Every hour almost was consecrated to hospitality ; 
and the libations to Bacchus far exceeded the offerings to Minerva. The 
impression of our kind reception will ever remain with us; but the im- 
pression which we made in return on our labours was infinitesimal. ‘The 
whole time was wasted in attending royal or other receptions, or in getting 
ready for them. The consequence was, that nearly all tourists joined, 
and many commercial travellers became Orientalists ; I even noticed that 
the number of apothecaries and of photographers was great. They were 
needed. For a subscription of 20 francs for foreigners and 50 Kroner for 
the poor Swedes (though why they should pay more and entertain us as 
well, when we had to pay fancy prices at hotels, I never could make out), 
they sometimes had in champagne alone their money’s worth twice a day. 
For once in my life I saw that Orientalism was a profitable investment to 
its professors. There were also royal decorations, showered with provi- 
dential impartiality on the deserving and the undeserving. It is said to be 
very difficult to escape them in Sweden. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, grateful as we were to the King and to the 
peoples of Sweden and Norway, we felt that this was not the way to en- 
courage our learning. We felt that when kings gave us the honour either 
of patronage or of membership, they were on the same footing as others, 
so far as the Congress was concerned ; and that the race for decorations, 
in which even old philosophers joined, was not one in which one likes to 
see scholars engaged ; and we passed a rule amongst our Kesolutions, that 
none of our members should, as such, accept any decoration or distinction 
of any kind whatsoever, except such as might be given by his colleagues in 
the Congress for work done for science and for the Congress. I hops, 
gentlemen, this Resolution will not frighten anybody away from becoming 
a member of our Congress, but we felt it necessary to pass it. The tour- 
ists, who had been attracted by the extraordinary hospitality of Sweden, 
were felt to be an incubus ; but a still greater incubus was the sacrifice of 
learning to banquets. In order to climinate the tourists, it was proposed 
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that we should admit only Academicians, or found an Institute, with the 
King of Sweden as its permanent head, composed of forty practically self- 
elected “immortals,” in caricature of the noble French “Institut,” to say 
who were fit to become members of an Oriental Congress. All this is a 
remedy far worse than the disease which it is supposed to cure. Because 
without a public what is the use of our learning? ‘Then again, that we 
should only admit people who had written a book on some Oriental sub- 
ject. Many of those who have not written books on Oriental subjects 
know a great deal more of Oriental subjects than those who have. I in- 
troduced a real native Hindu Pandit to a leading Sanscritist, who has popu- 
larized the researches of others, and he asked him who spoke in Sanscrit, 
what language it was he spoke. A great Egyptologist once refused to visit 
Egypt, in order not to unsettle his convictions; but these days are over, 
even if 1892 should attempt to revive them. 

All obstructions to membership are as opposed to our original principles 
as are improper attractions. ‘The proposal of an Institute through which 
candidates for our Congresses should filter, was specially met with oppo- 
sition by the founders, and by a large number of Orientalists throughout 
the world ; and we now meet in 1891 in order to return to the simplicity 
and work which are alone worthy of students or inquirers. 

Our programme you have heard read out in brief outline. You will see 
that it differs in some respects from the previous programmes. Whilst 
based on the principle which has guided, or ought to have guided, these 
Congresses, we have availed ourselves of that generous latitude as regards 
local regulations, to which the St. Petersburg President referred, and we 
have brought practical subjects within our ken in compliance with Article 
15 of the Statutes. 

I think that I have very much abused your kind indulgence in keeping 
you so long with remarks which have not been prepared with sufficient 
care to meet the importance and dignity of the occasion of addressing 
vou under the auspices of the Royal Society of Literature—mark you, of 
“ Literature,” including Oriental Literature, not merely English Litera- 
ture; but I sincerely trust that, with the help of your President and of 
several of the members whom I see here, and with the kind and generous 
sympathy of you all, any deficiencies may be supplied by the practical 
sense of the Congress of 1891, in the various directions which I have 
ventured to indicate in the sketch of the “ programme” which I have 
submitted to your consideration. (Great applause.) ; 


Discussion. 

Mr. BRABROOK remarked that there appeared to him three reasons for 
expecting that the Congress of 1891 would be a great success. ‘The first 
was, that there was a wholesome rivalry in existence ; and nothing stirred 
up people to action more than a little rivalry. There was another Con- 
gress announced to be held in 1892, which also called itself the Ninth 
International Congress of Orientalists ; but it could only be az Oriental 
Congress. The second reason was, the absolute legality with which the 
arrangements for the Congress of 1891 had been made. ‘The original 
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constitution of these Congresses had been unfortunately broken through 
in Stockholm ; and Dr. Leitner had had wonderful success in restoring 
the Congress to legal and constitutional action. The third was, that Dr. 
Leitner was the Organizing Secretary. 

The promoters of the Congress of 1892 had stated that their Congress 
was precisely the same as that for which Dr. Leitner had laboured, with 
the slight difference that the name of Dr. Leitner “no longer appears in 
connexion with it.” To the speaker’s mind, that made all the difference 
between success and failure. He wished success to the Congress of 1892, 
but the course that had been adopted was not the way to ensure it. He 
remembered the former London Congress, which produced many valuable 
papers and an excellent volume of proceedings, and trusted that the Con- 
gress of 1891 would be even more fruitful in good results. 


Observations of the President of the Royal Society of Literature on 
Dr. Leitner’s Exposition of the Oriental Congress of 1891. 


Dr. Leitner’s explanation of the objects of the Oriental Congress which 
is to meet in London on the 1st to roth Sept. was so lucid, that I have 
little to add and nothing to amend. I wish the Congress had selected as 
President of the Organizing Committee some one of higher social rank 
than myself, who possess nothing beyond some “shreds and patches” of 
general scholarship ; but it is not to this slender foundation I owe the 
honour thus conferred on me, but to a certain limited knowledge of four 
of the languages the most needful to put the President in communication 
with those distinguished scholars who we expect will favour us with their 
presence on that auspicious occasion. 

In bygone days, Latin was the general language used on similar occasions, 
but I fear its day is past, and I should appear rococo were I to venture on 
the revival of that corpus mortuum; German, French, Italian, and English 
have superseded their more classical predecessor, and Greek for such a 
purpose would, though a living language, be inappropriate. 

Dr. Leitner has told you that the object of these Congresses is to draw 
from all parts of the civilized world, for the interchange of ideas and com- 
munication of discoveries, all that appertains to Oriental literature, art, or 
science—to fight out moot questions with the ardour of which learned 
men are alone capable, and to cling with tough pertinacity to their own 
opinions, any proof to the contrary notwithstanding. We must all admit, 
however combative our disposition, that nothing contributes to the extrac- 
tion of truth like free discussion, and that we must hope will elicit results 
profitable to the cause of learning. With so many nationalities, we must 
expect a Babel of languages, but I trust unalloyed by a Babel of ideas. 
Let us hope it will be rather a day of Pentecost than a Tower in 
Chaldza ! 

Of one thing we may rest assured, that we shall have a respite from 
politics ; for literature has no politics, it is cosmopolitan in the strictest 
sense, and therefore it has also no nationality. It has no rank, for its 
nobility is graduated by information and learning, and the most learned is 
the king, and his crown is bestowed by the consensus of those most capable 
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of judging of his merits—a crown of laurel, not a circlet of gold. At the 
Congress we shall all strive to attain this Chrisma. Many have been 
called, but only one can be chosen, and no one will envy him the distinc- 
tion to which he will have attained, and enthroned in the words of the 
Doctorate —“ Do tibi hunc librum, testimonium doctrine, Hance cathedram 
cum venia docendi, Hunc pileum coronam honoris, cum Osculo pacis te 
recepimus, et creo et nomino te equitem auratum.” 

Mr. HENNIKER HEArtoN, M.P., in proposing a vote of thanks to Dr. Leit- 
ner, pointed out the extreme national importance of his work, and thought 
that Parliament should vote half a million in support of his Oriental Con- 
gress. Dr. Phéné seconded the vote of thanks, which was carried unani- 
mously with acclamation. 

Dr. LEITNER, in reply, said that he only accepted the vote as sharing it with the Pre- 
sident and with his colleagues, Dr. Bellew, Mr. Irvine, Mr. Brabrook, and others who 
were present. <As for 1892, the Oxford men, with the exception of four, were not likely 
to joinit. He had often suggested an Oriental Association in England, to be held an- 
nually as was the British Association ; but the principles of the 1892 Congress were more 
elastic than its programme (see Appendix II.) and scarcely formed a basis for a_ permanent 
national institution, whilst it could never be a substitute for an International Congress. 
As for the remarks of Mr. HWenniker Heaton, if his eloquence, public spirit, and his 
proved persistence in a good cause could induce the common sense of the British Govern- 
ment or of the public to give, not half a million pounds, but only £50,000, or even £5,000, 
to the ‘* practical” side of the Congress, which brought over specialists to England to 
place the results of sometimes the research of a life at our disposal, this country would 
be benefited a hundredfold ; but he feared that even a subsidy of £500 would not be 
forthcoming in aid of so important a cause. Indeed, the convenient excuse for its neglect 
of duty to Oriental interests might be made by Government that, as there were to be two 
Congresses, the one for 1891, which alone dealt with the East practically, should not be 
aided, and that of 1892, being theoretical, needed no aid. (Laughter.) He had, within his 
comparatively short experience since 1858 (thirty-two years) known millions of money and 
thousands of lives sacrificed for want of linguistic knowledge in our agents, many Oriental 
Art-Industries destroyed for want of the timely aid by Government of a few rupees, the 
recovery of the secrets of which would cheerfully be paid for a thousandfold by British 
manufacturers ; and, above all, he had proved that the process of Europeanizing Orientals 
impoverished them without enriching us, and had crippled their mental powers instead of 
making them the best, if not the only, interpreters of the inexhaustible treasures of every 
domain of thought, and even of science, which was embedded in ancient Oriental Litera- 
ture, rather between, than in. the lines, some of the traditional revealers of which, such 
as the old Pandits, we were killing by neglect in order to waste thousands in jobs on a 
mere edition, not even a translation. of one of their sacred books, by one only speculatively 
acquainted with the language in which it was delivered. As for the legal position to which 
Mr. Brabrook had referred, Appendix III. would summarize the necessary points in 
support of that view. In the meanwhile, the President and meeting would be glad to 
hear that a card had reached him from Mr. Léon de Rosny containing the following 
encouraging words : 

“Nous approuverons tout ce que vous ferez dans Vintérét de nos études, et je vous 
donne tous les pouvoirs pour voter en mon nom, dans les séances de votre comité.” 


The Comité de Permanence and the founders generally, as represented in the French 
National Committee had also passed the following Resolution on the 4th November last, 
when asked about 1891 or 1892—not a mere difference of years, but of principles and 
programme, 

RESOLUTION OF THE FRENCH NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 

‘“* The Committee expresses its profound gratitude to the new President, 
Sir Patrick Colquhoun, and to the other new members, as also to the 
old members who have worked from the beginning to ensure the success 
of the Ninth Congress of Orientalists. ‘The Committee confirms Dr. 
Leitner in his capacity of organizing delegate of the Ninth Congress of 
Orientalists ; congratulates him on his persistent activity, which has already 
united 350 signatories, and on the devotion which he has brought to bear 
on the accomplishment of his task, and in the struggle which he main- 
tains in order to defend the liberty of science and the independence of 
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APPENDIX II. 
THE Basis oF THE STATUTORY NINTH CONGRESS OF 1891, 


(a) Circular letter dated Paris, roth October, 1889, signed by 400 members 
in 30 countries, protesting against the Eighth Congress for excluding 
England, France, Russia, Italy, Portugal, Spain, and other countries 
from its Committee, voting for Paris or London as the place for 
next Congress, “en 1890, ou au plus tard en 1891.” ‘Le récent 
Congrés n’ayant pas choisi le siége du prochain Congres, le droit 
de faire ce choix doit revenir au Comité fondateur de Paris.” The 
special aim of the 1891 Congress is therein stated to be, to draw up 
summaries of research in different Oriental specialities since the 
Vienna Congress, so little having been done at Stockholm-Christi- 
ania, and to make suggestions for the promotion of Oriental studies 
both in the East, where they are beginning to be neglected, and in 
Europe, where they should enter into scientific education and into 
practical life. This is fulfilled by the 1891 Programme, and upset 
by that of 1892. 


(2) Appeal, dated Woking, 18th November, 1889, to the French founders 
by Dr. Leitner, and supported by several Delegates, against the 
irregularities of Stockholm, against the scheme of an official Insti- 
tute as opposed to an open Congress, and against any unauthor- 
ized modification of the Statutes, or departure ircm the original 
principles. ‘The reply of two out of the ree first founders dpprov- 


ing of Dr. Leitner’s statement. ' * come ies: ies 


Late <4 


(c) Resolution of the Founders and of the survivors “of the Comité de Per- 
manence of 1873, ratifying the election bythe International Assembly 
of Orientalists (the Signatories of the Paris Circular) of the English 
Committee of organization at a meeting of the French Signatories, 
convened by Baron Textor de Ravisi on March 31, 1890, at Paris. 

Résolution. 

“Les signataires de la protestation contre les agissements du 
Comité qui s’est nommé 4 la fin du Congrés de Christiania, déclar- 
ent nulles et contraires aux Statuts toutes les résolutions prises 4 cette 
occasion ; reconnaissent, au contraire, la légalité du Comité anglais 
de Londres, lui en donnent acte et s’en remettent 4 lui du soin de 
convoquer le prochain Congres 4 Londres en 1891.” 

(2) The Resolution passed by the French National Committee. (See 
page 10.) 


Since the above Lecture was delivered, the following confirmation of the 
legal position of the Congress of 1891 has been received :— 

At a Meeting of the French National Committee (including the Repre- 
sentatives of the Commission administrative of 1873, and of the Comité de 
Permanence) held at Paris on the 14th March, 1891, at the rooms of the 
Société littéraire internationale, the following Resolution was passed :— 
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(e) “Le Comité National francais déclare n’avoir donné 4 personne autre 
qu’ M. le Dr. Leitner Jes pouvoirs nécessaires pour constituer un 
Comité d’organisation du 9*"* Congrés international des Orienta- 
listes, il dément toutes les assertions contraires et invite M. le Dr. 
Leitner 4 hater autant que possible les préparatifs du IX. Congrés 
pour qu’il soit tenu 4 la date et A l’endroit déj’ marqué (Septembre, 
1891, & Londres).” 


Ata meeting of the Commission Administrative of 1873, and of the 
Comité de Permanence held at the Faubourg Montmartre, Paris, on the 
11th March, the following proposal, drafted by Baron Textor de Ravisi, 
President of the Comité in question, approved by M. E. Madier de 
Montjau, Founder and Secretary-General, and largely signed, was ordered 
to be published: 


(f) “Les Membres du Comité de Permanence et de la Commission Ad- 
ministrative du 1° Congrés International des Orientalistes (Paris, 
1873), déclarent que la circulaire du 9 Février, signée par Messieurs 
Douglas, Hewitt, Bullinger et MacDonnell, est au moins trés-in- 
correcte, surtout en ce qui concerne les assertions suivantes, savoir : 
que la Commission Administrative eit donné ses pouvoirs au 
Comité présidé par M. Max Miiller, et que la date du 9° Con- 
grés international des Orientalistes efit été changée de 1891 4 1892. 

“Le seul comité qui a <té légalement constitué et auquel il a été délégué 
les pouvoirs de faire ie g*"* Congres (Londres, 1891) est celui qui est 
*hrésidé var Sir P. Colquhoun et aprés duquel M. le Docteur Leitner 
‘est ei reste notre 'Déiégué Secrétaire organisateur.” 


APPENDIX III. 
TRANSFER OF POWERS. 


Transfer of powers on the same date from the Founders and Permanent 
Committee as also representatives of the French National Committee, 
nominated by them, to the English Organizing Committee for 1891 and 
1891 only. 


Nous avons l’honneur de vous informer que le 9° Congrés International des Oriental- 
istes se réunira a Londres du 1 au 10 Septembre, 1891. 

Les huit Congrés précédents se sont réunis & Paris (1873), Londres (1874), St. Peters- 
bourg (1876), Florence (1878), Berlin (1881), Leyde (1884), Vienne (1886), Stockholm- 
Christiania (1889). 

Le lieu de réunion du 9° Congrés n’ayant pas été désigné a Stockholm-Christiania, le 
devoir de désigner le lieu de la prochaine assemblée revenait de droit a Paris. 

Les Membres fondateurs du Congrés de Paris ont transmis réguli¢rement leurs pouvoirs 
au Comité de Londres. 

Le prix de la cotisation est de 25 francs. On peut souscrire chez M. Leroux, Libraire, 
28, Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 


H. CorpikrEr, Lr VALLOIs, Cre. DILHAN, CROIZIER, Rosny, 
L. CAHUN, J. Opper?, E. M. p—E MonryAu, J. Hamy,  LEITNER, 
Ravisl, ZIELINSKI, A. ALBOUY, C. Lucas. 
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APPENDIX IV. 
RESOLUTIONS OF MEETING IN LONDON ON JANUARY I5TH, 1890. 


A meeting of English representatives of the International Assembly of Orientalists, 
then consisting of 157 Signatories of the Circular dated Paris, the roth of October, 1889, 
was held at the German Athenzeum, in London, on Wednesday, the 15th January, 1890, 
at which the following resolutions were accepted :— 

1. ‘‘That the Signatories express their grateful appreciation of the most hospitable 
manner in which Orientalists from all parts of the world have been received by H.M. 
King Oscar II. and the peoples of Sweden and Norway.” 

2. ‘* That the original principles of the International Congress of Orientalists, as laid 
down at its first meeting in Paris, in 1873, in the ‘Statuts définitifs adoptés par l’Assem- 
biée Internationale’ be maintained in their integrity.” 

3. ‘*That London be the seat of the next Congress, from the Ist to the roth Septem- 
ber, 1891.” 

4. “That the subscription be £1, or 25 francs, for every member, native or visitor, 
lady or gentleman, specialist or other.” 

5. “ That the Committees proposed by the French General Assembly for the various 
countries (with power to add to their number) be accepted, and that the English 
Organizing Committee for the next Congress, thus elected, place itself in communication 
with the above-mentioned Committees, and with Orientalists generally, in order to receive 
and give early information of the questions to be discussed at the next Congress, to suggest 
subjects or methods of inquiry to specialists and travellers, to arrange for prize essays and 
other awards, to summarize the researches made on every field of Oriental learning since 
1886, and to propose measures for the cultivation of Oriental studies in various countries 
as indicated in the enclosed circular.” 

6. ‘‘ That no special privileges, or distinctions of any kind be accepted by any mem- 
ber, delegate, or office-holder (as such) of the Congress, except what the Congress itself 
may confer for services rendered to science, or in furthering the aims of the Congress.” 

7. ‘* That there be only two banquets, one at the beginning and the other at the end 
of the Congress, and only two excursions out of London (say to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge) after the conclusion of the labours of the Congress.” 

8. ‘*That the prize and other awards be, as far as possible, equally distributed among 
the various branches of Oriental learning.” 

g. ‘ That the English Committee of Organization be empowered to arrange for grants 
and donations towards the general or any special objects of the Congress, and to receive 
the subscriptions of members.” 

10. ‘That the English members and others who wish to receive one or more foreign 
members in their houses during the time that the Congress is held be pleased to communi- 
cate the number they can so accommodate to any member of the English Committee, at 
an early date, for due notification.” 





APPENDIX V. 


COMPARISON OF THE PROGRAMME OF 1891 WITH THOSE OF 1889 
AND 1892. 


1889 (Stockholm). 1892. 
Semitic and Islam. Semitic, Assyriology, and General. 
Aryan. Aryan. 


African, including Egyptology. | Egypt and Africa. 

Central Asia and the Far East. | China and the Far East. 

Malayan and Polynesian, | Australasia and Oceania. 
Anthropological. Mythological. 
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1891. 
The following are the Sections into which the work of the Congress has 
been divided, subject to future Classification :— 


(a) Summaries of Oriental Re- |  (/) Indo-Chinese. 
search since 1886. | (zh) Sinology. 
(4) 1. Semitic languages, except (2) Japanese. 


Arabic. (m) Dravidian. 
2. Arabic and Muhamma- (7) Malayan and Polynesian. 
danism. (0) Instructions to Explorers, etc. 
3. Assyriology. (~) Ethnographical Philology. 
(c) Aryan. (7) Oriental Art, Archeology and 
(2) Africa, except Egypt. Numismatics. 
(e) Egyptology. (7) Relations with Orientals. 
(/) Central Asia and Dardistan. (s) Oriental Linguistics in Com- 
(g) Comparative Religion, Philo- merce, etc., with sub-sec- 
sophy and Law, and Orien- tions regarding the various 
tal History and Sciences. modern Oriental languages. 
(Z) Comparative Language. (¢) The Anthropology, Science, 
(7) Suggestions for the encourage- and Products, natural and 
ment of Oriental Studies. artificial, of the East. 





In addition to above, the Congress of 1891 asks for Essays on certain 
practical and technical subjects, invites translations of certain texts for a 
moderate honorarium, and provides Examinations for Students in various 
Oriental languages, held under the combined auspices of European 
Orientalists and native Oriental Scholars. 


APPENDIX VI. 

The following is the corrected List, up to end of March, 1891, of the 
Patrons, Hon. Presidents, and Honorary Members of the Statutory Ninth 
International Congress of Orientalists to be held in London in September, 
1891, as also the List of the President, Vice-Presidents, Members, and 
other office-holders of the Central Organizing Committee, appointed by 
the Signatories of the Circular dated Paris, roth October, 1889 :— 


The Statutory Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, 
To be held in London from the Ist to the !0th September, 1891, 


Patrons: 
H.R.H,. the DUKE oF CONNAUGHT. 
H.1I.H, ARCHDUKE RAINER, 
Honorary Presidents: 
THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA, 
THE EARL OF LyTTON, 


Fon, Members: 


LorD LAWRENCE. 

H.H. the SULTAN or JonorE, G.C.S.I. 

H.H. the MAHARAJAH OF TRAVANCORE, G.C.S.I. 
H.H, the RAJA OF FARIDKOT, 

RAJA SIR SOURINDRO MontuN TacorE, K.C.S.1. 








DE 
DE 
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President of the Organizing and Reception Committees: 


Sik PATRICK COLQUHOUN, Q.C., LL.D., G.C.S.G., President of the Royal Society of 
Literature. 
Vice-Presidents : 
Sir JAMES REDHOUSE, K.G.M.G., D.Lit. 
* Sir LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.C.S.1. 
Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL, K.C.S.1, D.C.L., M.P. (hon.). 
W. H. BELLEw, Esq., M.D., C.S.L. (Surgeon-General Bengal Army, retired). 
* Prof. G.W. Lerrner, LU.D., Ph.D,, D.O.L., Principal of the Oriental Institute, Woking, 
Organizing Secretary and Delegate-General. 


embers of Committee : 





His Exe. Count DiyM (hon.). a jor R, Poorer. 
His Exe. Count TORNIELLI-BRUSATI (hon.). . H. STEPHENS, Esq., M.P. 
is Exe, RUSTAM PASHA (hon.), ae Davis, Esq. 
Jlis Exe. MirnzA MUHAMMAD ALI, RAI B. K. LAnIR«. 
SrA ct, Ly ~ L, K.C.B., KUC.LE. thon.). Prof. T. WirTON-DAVIEs, 
Re av. Prof. C. H. H. WriG “ig 1D Ds etc, Dr. PHENE. 
. SIMPSON, 5 sq., F.R.G Col. H. FISHWICK. 


: HYDE CLARKE , Esq. , Vice- “an sident of the | Gen. T. G. R. FoRLONG. 
Royal Historic: ul Society, etc., Assistant W. IRVINE, Esq. 








Delegate General. H. H. RIstey, Esq., B.C.S, 
Sir R. LETHBRIDGE, K.C.I. Ce: A Me. Prof. I. PLATTs. 
Sir RICHARD MEADE, K.C.S.1L, C.IE. H. H. Howortu, Esq., M.P. 
IX. RANSOM, Esq., M.R.AS. The Rev. Dr. H. ADLE: 
Rev. G. U. Porr, M.A., D.D. J. STUART GLENNIE, 
Rk, Morris, Esq., M.A., LL -D., President A. CATES, Esq. 
of the Philological Society of London. H. BAyNEs, Esq. 
JouN BEDDOE Esq., M.D., I’.R.S., Presi- | General T. DENNEHY, C.I.E. 
dent of the Anthropological Institute. Rev. Prof, D. L. ADAMS, D.D., Edin. Univ. 
IX. W. BRABROOK, Esq., Vice-President of Gen. Sir C. DICKSON. 
the Anthropological Institute. WALTER DE GREY Bircu, Esq. 
The Rev. G. R. BADENOCH, LL.D. BARON G, DE REUTER. 


Rey. Canon IsAAc TAyLor, D.D. 
The Rev. Principal W. D. Geppes, LL.D., | The Rev. Prof. J. BiRRELL, D.D., University 





Vice-Chancellor Aberdeen Univ. (hon.). of St. Andrew’s (hon. delega ite). 
* Sir OWEN Tupor BurNE, K.C.S.1L, C.LE. | The Rev. Prof. J. RoBertson, D.D., Uni- 
* R, A, STERNDALE, Esq., Assistant Sec. versity of Glasgow (hon, delegate). 

* Also a member of the Reception Committee. (Secrefary : Colonel J. BRITTEN.) 


Sections (in course of formation). The above and the Rev. W. M. JONEs, D.D. ; the Rev. 
H. GOLLANcz; Professor O. WitrEnovusE, M.A.: Professor” E. J. Evans, Ph.D. ; 


Professor J. ‘T. MARSHALL, M.A. ; Rev. Professor SimMoNS; Rev. Dr. BARONIAN. 





Local Committees are being organized at Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, etc. 





Delegates.—A ustria-Hungary: Prof, Dr. A. Lupwic, Prof. Dr. MAX GRUNER?, Pro- 
880k Dr. P, STEININGER, Professor Dr, ARMINIUS VAMBERY. Zeleéumt : Professor MONSEUR, 
Professor C. H. Micurn, Professor VAN DER GuEYN. China: General TCHENG-KI-TONG. 
Penmark: Professor V. F AUSbOLt, 2s ypt:; YAKUB ARTIN PASHA, SHEIKH HAMZA 
MATHULLAH. F¥xland: Dr. J. N. REUTER. Germany: the Rev. Professor Dr. KAULEN, 
Professor Dr. F. VON SPIEGEL? Dr. H. I VON BILGUER, and Dr. J. RAFTER. Greece; Dr. 
1), MELESSINOS, Professor CAROLIDES, and CHEVALIER VALAORiTY. Hod/and : Professor 
G. SCHLEGEL, Mr. J. MEYER. Jedia: Bombay: Dr. GERSON DA CUNHA ; Madras: J. D. 
Ris, sq. ; Bengal: H. H. Ristey, Esq., B.C.S. /taly: H. E. Senator R. BonGut, Pro- 
fessors G. GORRESIO, C. PUINI, G. TURRINI, G. Cora, V. Grossi, A. SEVERINI. Jafan: 
Dr. j. INouyE. Poland: Dr. KARLOWITZ. Portugal: Professor G. DE VASCONCELLOS 
ABREU and Professor G. VIANNA. Roumania: Professor HAzDEU. Russia: Professor 
G. Dr Esorr, Professor A. ‘TSAGARELLI, Dr. S. GoTrwALbp. Sfain: Professor DELFIN 
DoONADIU, Professor D. F. SIMONET, and Dr. G. C. NARANYO DE PALMAS. Sweden: 
Professor SKARSTEDT and RECTOR MALMSTROM. Sw¢étzerland: Professor E. MONTET. 
United States of America: Prof. S. J, HATFIELD, Dr. 8. B, PLATNER. 








{All foreign Delegates are e.x-oficio Members of the above International Organizing Cominittee. ) 

All office-holders formally vacate on the assembling of the Congress. 

THE FRENCH NATIONAL COMMITTEE: 
President; Prof. J. OPPERT. 

Vice-Presidents: Prof. G. MASPERO, The MARQUIS DE CROIZIER. 
Secretaries: M, DUTILH DE LA TUQUE, M. OLLIVIER M. BEAUREGARD, M. LE BARON J. 
DE Baye, M. E. GIBERT. COMITE DE PERMANENCE: Pre: ident: BARON TEXTOR 
DE RAvist. Sounder and Secretary-General: M. FE, MADIER DE MONTJAv. 
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The following Declaration is issued by the Organising Committee for the 
Statutory Nixtu INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS, 0 be 
held in September, 1891. 





Lonpon Orricks: RoyaL Soctery or LITERATURE, 
20, HANOVER SQuARE, W., 237d Alarch, 1891. 
WE have just seen a circular dated the 9th February, 1891, which is issued 
from the Offices of the Royal Asiatic Society, and signed by Professor 
Douglas, Mr. J. F. Hewitt, Dr. Bullinger, and Professor A. A. Macdonnell. 
‘his circular is practically a copy of one dated 8th December last, 
against which a protest has already been made. 

As these circulars have formed the basis of numerous paragraphs in the 
public Press, to the effect that the above Congress had been postponed 
from Sept. 1891 to Sept. 1892, and have in consequence been the cause 
of much confusion among our members, and of the diversion of subscrip- 
tions and other support due or intended for 1891, we feel compelled to 
give an unqualified denial to any assertion that the above Congress has 
been so postponed, or that the name of the Delegate from the Founders 
and Organizing Secretary “no longer appears in connection with the 
Committee or Secretariat,” as asserted in the circulars in question. 

We further deny most emphatically that the persons issuing the circular, 
or whose names appear thereon with their consent, are acting, as they im- 
ply, “in accordance with the statutes” laid down in Paris in 1873, when the 
first International Congress of Orientalists was held, or “with the powers 
delegated ” to the English Organizing Committee, ‘ by the French Com- 
mittees and in harmony with their Resolutions,” 

These powers and Resolutions were based on a Declaration of 157 
Orientalists, dated Paris, roth October, 1889, that, owing to the short- 
comings of the 8th Congress, held in Stockholm-Christiania in September, 
1889, the next or “ Ninth” Congress should be heid in London or Paris 
“en 1890, ou au plus tard en 1891.” 

This Declaration was followed by an “appeal” tothe Founders of these 
Congresses, dated Woking, 18th November, 1889, which elicited their 
cordial support and that of several hundred Orientalists representing thirty 
countries. The appeal was directed against the attempt made by the 
Christiania Committee, with which Professor Max Miller was identified, 
to convert our open Republic of Oriental Letters into a close or official 
oligarchy, an attempt which had once before been made in connexion with 
the Third Congress, held at St. Petersburg in 1876, and which had been 
defeated by Dr. Birch, the President of the Secend Congress, held in 
London in 1874. 

The nine members, therefore, who, on the 9th October, 1890, elected 
Prof. Max Miiller as President of the Ninth Congress, and fixed its date 
as 1892, acted zv opfosttion to what they had themselves signed, put them- 
selves out of the legally constituted Committee, and have no further right 
to speak in the name of a Committee of the existing Series of the Inter- 
national Congresses of Orientalists. 

Moreover, the Committee for an Oriental Congress to be held in 1892, 
does not contain the names of the vast majority of members who had been 


duly appointed for the Ninth Congress ; dt it does contain the names of 


those who have seceded or who have been put on without their previous 
knowledge or consent, It does xot contain the names of the following 
original members, appointed by the Founders and the Signatories of the 
above-mentioned Declaration and Appeal :—Dr. G. W. Leitner, the only 
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duly appointed Organizing Secretary, Sir Lepel H. Griffin, Sir Richard 
Meade, Sir Roper Lethbridge, Sir Owen ‘T. Burne, Mr. Hyde Clarke, Dr. 
W. H. Bellew, Mr. E. W. Brabrook, Dr. J. Beddoe, Sir H. C. Rawlinson, 
Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, Professor Margoliouth, and Dr. G. R. Badenoch, 
none of whose names appear on the Committee for 1892. That Com- 
mittee, further, does wot include the names of Sir Patrick Colquhoun, Sir 
James Redhouse, Messrs. R. A. Sterndale, C. H. Stephens, M.P., Israel 
Davis, Rai B. K. Lahiri, W. Irvine, B.C.S., H. H. Risley, B.C.S., H. H. 
Howorth, M.P., J. S. Glennie, A. Cates, H. Baynes, Doctors Phéné and 
H. Adler, Professors Platts and Whitton-Davies, Colonels Poore and Fish- 
wick, and of Generals Forlong and Dennehy, who were duly elected by 
the written votes of the Signatories, on the 6th October, 1890. The 
alleged Committee, finally, does vo¢ include the names of Mr. W. Simpson, 
the Rev. G. U. Pope, Sir George Campbell, Principal Geddes, Professor 
Adams, their Excellencies the Austro-Hungarian, ‘Turkish, and Persian 
Ambassadors, who have been duly elected, nor the distinguished Patrons, 
Honorary Presidents, and Honorary Members who have consented to 
honour the Congress of 1891 with their support, and whose names will 
be found heading the appended List of the Committee for the Ninth 
International Congress of Orientalists of 18grt. 

The Committee which desires to hold a Congress in 1892 was formed 
on the 9th October, 1890. It includes Prof. M. Miiller, who, not being 
a natural-born British subject, is ineligible as President according to the 
Statutes and the invariable practice of former Congresses, Sir G. Birdwood, 
Professor Douglas, Dr. Bullinger, and Mr. Hewitt, ex-office-holders for 1891, 
whose proceedings were opposed to the principles of the Declaration of 
Orientalists, dated Paris, the roth Oct., 1889, which they signed, Prof. 
Mahaffy, Mr. T. G. Pinches, Prof. Peterson, Mr. E. Delmar Morgan, and a 
number of Vice Presidents who have not been elected by the written votes 
of the Signatory Members. It finally includes, or included, the names of 
several Members who have protested against its proceedings or the inclu- 
sion of their names without their previous knowledge or consent. 

Under these circumstances it is obvious that the tvo Committees are zo 
the same, and also that it is not the case, as alleged in the above circulars, 
that the Committee for 1892 has any statutory powers or position. 

The two Committees are further not the same for the following 
reasons :— 

The “ powers ” and all the original papers are with the 1891 Committee, 
and in the hands of their legally constituted custodian, Dr. Leitner, who 
is the only “original Secretary.” ‘The so-called ‘‘ Minute Books” in the 
hands of the Secretaries of the 1892 Committee, are more or less correct 
copies of a portion of our original records ; the ‘ Record of Proceedings,” 
to which reference is made in their circular dated gth February, the cards 
of membership and other printed documents, entrusted to them, when still 
office-holders for 1891, by our organizing Secretary, were printed at his 
expense. ‘Their detention by the Committee of 1892, and that of money 
obtained by the use of, or reference to, these documents, in spite of our 
warnings, requires both explanation and justification. 

That the Founders of the International Congress of Orientalists, as 
represented by the French National Committee, do zof recognise the 
Congress of 1892 is obvious from the following Resolution of the 4th 
November, 1890 :— 


RESOLUTION OF THE FRENCH NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


“ The Committee expresses its profound gratitude to the new President, 
Sir Patrick Colquhoun, and to the other new members, as also to the 
old members who have worked from the beginning to ensure the success 
of the Ninth Congress of Orientalists. The Committee confirms Dr 
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Leitner in his capacity of organizing delegate of the Ninth Congress of 
Orientalists ; congratulates him on his persistent activity, which has already 
united 350 signatories, and on the devotion which he has brought to bear 
on the accomplishment of his task, and in the struggle which he main- 
tains in order to defend the liberty of science and the independence of 
scholars. It begs him to take no notice of sterile discussions, and to 
concentrate his efforts towards the Congress meeting at the place 
originally fixed—namely, in London, in 1891.” 


Declaration of Members of the Comité de Permanence and of the 
Commission Administrative of 1873. 


“Les Membres du Comité de Permanence et de la Commission adminis- 
trative du I. Congrés International des Orientalistes (Paris, 1873) déclarent 
que la circulaire du 9 Février, 1891, signée par Messieurs Douglas, 
Hewitt, Bullinger et Macdonnell, est au moins trés-incorrecte, surtout 
en ce quiconcerne les assertions suivantes, savoir: que la Commission 
administrative efit donné ses pouvoirs au Comité présidé par M. Max 
Miiller, et que la date du 9"* Congrés international des Orientalistes ett 
été changée de 1891 4 1892. 

Le seul Comité qui a été légalement constitué et auquel il a été delégué 
les pouvoirs de faire le 9™* Congrts (Londres, 1891), est celui qui est 
présidé par Sir P. Colquhoun, et auprés duquel Monsieur le Dr. Leitner 
est et reste notre Délégué Secrétaire organisateur.” 

The same declaration has been made by the French signatories gene- 
rally, commencing with the word “ déclarent.” 


At a meeting of the French National Committee (including the repre- 
sentatives of the Commission administrative of 1873 and of the Comité de 
Permanence), held at Paris on the 14th March, 1891, at the rooms of the 
Société littéraire internationale, the following resolution was passed :— 


“Te Comité National francais déclare n’avoir donné a personne autre 
quwa M. le Dr. Leitner les pouvoirs nécessaires pour constituer un Comité 
(organisation du 9"° Congrés international des Orientalistes, il dément 
toutes les assertions contraires et invite M. le Dr. Leitner & hater autant 
que possible les préparatifs du IX. Congres pour qu'il soit tenu 4 la date 
et & l’endroit déja marqué (Septembre, 1891, 4 Londres).” 


These Resolutions in themselves render the Committee for 1892 illegal, 
and should be read in conjunction with another Resolution of the French 
Committees, to which the Committee of 1892 professes allegiance ; viz., that 
of the 31st March, 1890. 

RESOLUTION. 

“Les signataires de la protestation contre les agissements du Comité qui 
s'est nommé 2 la fin du Congrés de Christiania, déclarent nulles et con- 
traires aux Statuts toutes les résolutions prises 4 cette occasion ; reconnais- 
sent, au contraire, la légalité du comité anglais de Londres, lui en donnent 
acte et s’en remettent 4 lui du soin de convoquer le prochain Congres a 
Londres en 1891.” 

Yet it is this very Christiania Committee that in the circular from the 
Royal Asiatic Society’s Offices supports the Committee of 1892, and con- 
fers on it the powers which it never possessed of holding the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists. It is impossible for the Committee of 
1892 to act alike under the powers, which never reached it, of the French 
Committees, and of those of the Christiania Committee, which the French 
Resolutions condemn. 

We therefore announce that, without in the least opposing the assembling 





of 
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of AN Oriental Congress in 1892, we forbid the use of the name, organiza- 
tion, and of any portion of the funds of ¢Ze Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists for any other purpose than that of 1891 ; and we are prepared 
to take all such measures as may be within our power to enforce, if neces- 
sary, the rights which the founders and 400 Signatory Members, representing 
thirty countries, have confided to our care. 
On behalf of the Organizing Committee for the Statutory Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists of 1891. 
PATRICK COLQUHOUN, President of 
the Organizing Committee. 
LEPEL GRIFFIN, Vice- President. 
Eas We BELLEW, 
G. W. LEITNER, Delegate- General 
and Organizing Secretary. 


The following is the Statute regulating the nationality of the President 
of the Congress for the time being :— 


“SYATUTS DEFINITIFS ADOPTES PAR L’ASSEMBLEE INTERNATIONALE (1873). 
“ Article 3: 

“A la fin de chaque session, le Congrés designe * le lieu ott devra se 
tenir la session suivante. Il choisit, en outre, dans le pays désigné, le 
président de cette session, et, s'il y a licu, plusieurs savants de la natio- 
nalité du président pour le seconder dans’ son ceuvre. Le président élu 
constituera le Comité central d’organisation de la nouvelle session.’ 

It is obvious from the sentence “plusieurs savants de la nationalité du 
président,” that only a natural-born subject of the country can be the 
President. 


This interpretation has been acted on at all the Congresses that have 
been held hitherto, viz. :— 


re] 


Paris, 1873 President, Rosny, a natural-born Frenchman. 
London, 1874 5 Birch, . » Englishman, 
St. Petersburg, 1876 _,, Gregoriev - » Russian. 
Florence, 1878 A Amari 3 », Italian. 
Berlin, 1881 _ Dillmann - », German. 
Leyden, 1883 i Kuenen ‘7 5» Dutchman. 
Vienna, 1886 3 Kremer ys », Austrian. 
Stockholm, 1889 ‘5 Ehrenheim __,, 3» swede. 


A more detailed interpretation is given by the programme of the St. 
Petersburg Congress of 1876, which has several points in common with 
that of 1891. “En vertu de l'article 3 ... ils ont constitué un Comité 
d’Orientalistes russes.” . . . 

“ A exception de la moitié des secrétaires, le reste du personnel consti- 
tuant le dureau n’est éligible que parmi les Membres russes du Congres.” 


* The last Congress having failed to do so, the right of selecting the next place of 
meeting reverted to the F rench Founders. 
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PROFESSOR A. WEBER AND THE CONGRESS OF 1891. 


WirtH a want of tact all his own, Professor A. Weber, of Berlin, suggests 
that no German Orientalist of reputation will attend the Oriental Congress 
to be held this year. This is certainly not complimentary to the fourteen 
eminent scholars from Germany who have joined that Congress (being 
thirteen more than joined the St. Petersburg Congress of 1876), and one of 
whom, Professor C. Abel, has already delivered two lectures in connection 
with its introductory work. It may be well to bear in mind that the success 
of this year’s Congress means the destruction of all monopoly in Oriental 
learning. Professor Weber is the honoured aged teacher of numerous 
Sanscritists, and when his authority is shaken, that of his school must also 
suffer. In his encounter with Rajendralala Mitra, he seems to have come 
off second-best ; whilst the criticisms of the great Pandit Guruprasada on 
Weber’s “Indian Literature,” sent to the Berlin Oriental Congress by Dr. 
Leitner, do not appear to have been answered, if they have not been sup- 
pressed. The living and learned East, when confronted with Professor 
Weber, does not always share his opinion, and so we find him abusing 
native Oriental scholars, and writing tirades against the existence of Muham- 
madans at the Congress or, indeed, in Europe. In the opinion of Professor 
Weber, who does not speak a single Oriental language, Dr. Leitner, who 
speaks twelve, and is an author in six, is only a practical Orientalist. 
Professor Max Miiller has already shown,in his Address to the Royal 
Asiatic Society, how little a Sanscritist may know of Oriental literature 
generally, and Professor Weber at the Stockholm Congress three times 
called for Dr. Leitner’s paper on the Hunza language in the Aryan Section, 
whereas, if anything, it belonged to the Central Asian Section, and, being sw 
generis, asa contribution to ethnographical philology, was, in abstract, heard 
at a general meeting of that Congress. Chauvinism in Germany hides a 
multitude of sins; and a German Professor, now-a-days, must above all 
be a patriot. One of the German delegates for 1891 has been threatened 
with persecution as a “Landesverrither,” or traitor to his country, if he 
supported the 1891 Congress ; but we doubt whether true German scholars, 
whose reputation Professor Weber can neither make nor mar, will be 
deterred by his offensive attitude from either obtaining or giving infor- 
mation on subjects of Oriental research, whether at the Congress of 1891 
or that of 1892. Nor have Governments or learned Societies anything to do 
with the intramural quarrels of Orientalists. ‘They have merely to judge 
by the programme whether it offers a reasonable prospect of the furtherance 
of the studies in which they are interested ; and, if there be such prospect, 
to give it their support, irrespective of politics or perscual prejudices. The 
French Government, for instance, will not imitate German Chauvinism, 
but will strongly support the Congress of 1891, in consequence of the 
practical utility of its programme; and we doubt whether English Orientalists 
will tolerate that a German Professor, though the reputation of some of 
them may depend on him, should drive Orientalists away from a Congress 
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to be held in England. How Weber introduces politics or personal preju- 
dice into Oriental philology may be seen from his account of the last 
Oriental Congress, published in the Berlin National Zeitung, of the roth 
September, 1889. “The manner of public delivery, equally common to 
all Orientals, of a nasal, plaintive cadence, which here and there reminds 
one of the mewing ofa cat.” “ Nota trace of scientific or historical sub- 
stance, at least so far as the languages of Islam are concerned.” ‘“ ‘I'he 
native Oriental cannot digest . appreciation. . The innate arrogance . of 
these people . is beyond belief. . ‘They look on themselves as the only 
expert and wise. ‘Therefore, it is positively dangerous for any European 
Government, which has Orientals as subjects, if they are anywhere honoured 
in such a way as to nourish that arrogance. . All Islamic nations should, 
as soon as possible, come under the tutelage of European Governments. 
Let utterly corrupt Persia be swallowed, skin and hair, by Russia. There, 
as in Central Asia, the people of the white Czar havea noble mission. . 
In Constantinople, however, we do xot want the Russians, . it should be 
placed under the Italian sceptre. . Away with modern Islam, at least out 
of Europe, as a power ruling over Christian subjects. . These were the 
thoughts forced on many who did not understand the Arabic-Persian- 
Turkish sing-song. . There was not a vestige of true intelligence in all 
these Muhammadan faces, in spite of all the cunning which was imprinted 
on them. . For the other (non-Oriental) members of the Congress, how- 
ever, it was decidedly a painful feeling to find themselves put on a level 
with men who, from a scientific point of view, were mere nullities, with 
the exception of the delegate of the Gaikwar of Baroda.” No comment is 
needed on the bad taste of these and similar passages ; but we deny the 
facts. There was much, very much, for Professor Weber and his co-presi- 
dent of the Aryan Section (Prof. Max Miiller) to learn from these Oriental 
scholars ; and we hope that they will both live to see how'little they know 
of the true East and its learning, when its indigenous Professors teach them 
at the Congress of 1891 how to pronounce, how to read, and how to in- 
terpret Sanscrit. 

The letter recently published by Professor Weber in the <dd/gemeine 
Zeitung, and incorrectly as also malevolently translated in the Homeward 
and Allen's Indian Mails, is such a mixture of truth arid falsehood as to 
challenge comparison with the Professor’s original statements, made a few 
days after the Scandinavian Congress, when he must have remembered it 
better than he does now. ‘The Congress came toa close on the r2th 
September, and onthe 19th appears the above account by Professor Weber, 
in which he says nothing, as he does now, of the original rejection of the 
proposals of Count Landberg to select Cairo or Constantinople as the place 
of the next Congress, or to establish an Institute to decide on the admission 
of members to future Congresses; but simply states that Switzerland, Belgium, 
Denmark, Portugal, and Spain, ‘also Constantinople, Cairo, indeed, even 
India and America (Washington), were talked of.” He then mentions that 
“a sort of Convent (College) of Seniors composed of four ex-Presidents (this 
should be “‘three”), of the last four Congresses ” was nominated to decide 
on the locality of the next Congress, and that it also received the mission 
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to revise the original Statutes of 1873,” in fact, to elaborate new regulations 
for the conduct of business, to be submitted to the next Congress, which 
will have “to decide on the further personal composition of the College 
of Seniors,” aclose and permanent oligarchy in our open Republic of Orien- 
tal letters. “On the proposal of Professor Max Miiller, this Committee 
also received the further task to consult how to prevent the flooding of these 
Congresses by elements foreign to their object.” Count Landberg, whom 
Professor Weber then as much praised as he now condemns, wrote as late as 
March, 1890, in the Swedish Dagd/adet in the capacity of General Secretary 
of the 8th Congress, that Cairo and Constantinople had responded to the 
proposal of holding the Congress there; that the matter of an Institute 
only regarded its forty members ; that the Statutes of Paris had never been 
accepted by the four official Congresses (of which there had never been 
one), and had been declared useless at Christiania; and that he had composed 
new Statutes, which he had presented to the King of Sweden, and which 
were valid till the next Congress. It is, therefore, not the case, as now 
asserted by Professor Weber, that the schemes to have Cairo or Constan- 
tinople as the next place of meeting, and of converting the private 
gatherings of Orientalists into official ones, had been finally abandoned at 
Christiania. On the contrary, even after the circulation of the Paris 
Declaration dated roth October, 1889, these schemes were persevered in, 
and Weber’s own letter of the 19th September, 1889, implies a covert 
intention to proceed with them. 

As for the slights which Professor Oppert and Dr. Leitner are supposed 
to have received from Count Landberg, the former is quite capable ot 
taking care of himself, whereas the latter refused an offer of recommenda- 
tion from an influential quarter for a Swedish decoration, though he had 
rendered services to a Swedish Ethnographical Mission in India, and had 
been treated with special kindness by King Oscar, because he thought it 
wrong for him to accept one under the circumstances of the Swedish Con- 
gress. 

It is also untrue, as stated by Professor Weber, that the protest against 
the Scandinavian Congress, to which numerous signatures were obtained, 
only referred to the holding of the next Congress in Cairo or Constanti- 
nople. It referred to the whole of the proceedings of that Congress, was 
not drafted or suggested, or even headed by Professor Oppert, is still obli- 
gatory on all its signatories, and was as follows :— 

‘Nous croyons de notre devoir de réclamer contre la composition du 
Comité chargé d’organiser le prochain Congrés comme ne comprenant pas 
de membres appartenant a l’Angleterre, 4 Ja Russie, 4 la France, & I’Italie, 
au Portugal, 4 Espagne et autres pays qui ont des intéréts en Orient. Le 
récent Congrts n’ayant pas choisi le si¢ége du prochain Congres, le droit de 
faire ce choix doit revenir au Comité fondateur de Paris. Comme il est 2 
craindre qu'une ville plutét orientale qu’orientaliste soit choisie par l'homme 
le plus actif de ce Comité organisateur (M. Landberg) pour si¢ége du pro- 
chain Congres, nous avons ’honneur de vous soumettre des considérations 
qui pourraient vous décider en faveur de Paris ou de Londres comme siége 
de ce Congrés. 
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** Beaucoup de nos Collégues sont d’avis qu'il est nécessaire de convo- 
quer le prochain Congres en 1890, ott au plus tard en 1891, et ceci dans 
une ville comme Paris ou Londres, ou nous ne serions pas le centre de 
attention et de l’amusement publics comme nous l’étions ailleurs. Le 
récent Congres du reste n’a pas résumé les travaux faits en différentes 
spécialités orientales depuis le Congrés de Vienne ; il n’a pas pris con- 
naissance de recherches de premier ordre et de beaucoup d’ouvrages faits 
depuis ce temps, il n’a pas suggéré des mesures pratiques pour encourager 
les études orientales soit en Orient ot elles sont négligées soit en Occident 
ou ces études devraient entrer dans l’éducation scientifique et méme dans 
la vie pratique.” 

This circular, after the 18th November, 1889, was accompanied by an 
Appeal, signed by various delegates at the last Congress, which enumerated 
in detail all the irregularities of the Scandinavian gatherings, and the en- 
croachments of the Christiania Committee on the original Constitution, with 
which Professor Max Miiller was identified. 

On London, Paris, or Oxford being put to the vote, ox the basis of the 
above principles, London and the year 1891 were selected by an over- 
whelming majority. It is further untrue that, after the surrender of the 
Christiania Committee, on the 5th June, to Sir Henry Rawlinson, the 
Hon. President of the Congress of 1891, of which Sir M. E. Grant Duff 
was President, any letter was sent by the organizing Secretary, Dr. Leitner, 
to Professors Dillmann and Kuenen which had not their consent. The 
“courteous” informal letter of the Presidents was partly drafted by him, 
and the formal reply, the so-called discourteous letter, also received their 
written approval, and that of all the signatories who wanted peace ; but 
peace was not the object of Professor Max Miller, a mere popularizer, who, 
tis said, declared he would consider himself degraded to be bracketed with 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, one of the greatest living original discoverers, and 
who had failed in getting up a rival Congress, at Oxford, for 1892. He 
entered into negotiations with Messrs. Birdwood & Douglas, and the result 
was, after manoeuvres too complicated to follow, that Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son and Sir Grant Duff resigned, and only Dr. Leitner stopped the way to 
the practical self-election of Professor Max Miiller; for duly elected he 
could not be, according to the statutes and the whole rasson d’étre of the 
movement. Messrs. Birdwood & Co. were removed from their offices by 

a letter dated 25th August, 1890, and signed by twenty-two Presidents 
or other office-holders of Societies connected with the origin of these 
Congresses or with the present movement, thus when they, in a secret 
gathering of nine persons, at the British Museum, removed Dr. Leitner’s 
name from their list, they had themselves already been removed. ‘There, 
again, Professor Weber is wrong, as he is in calling Dr. Leitner a German, 
or in describing his labours as being in connexion with Europeanizing 
Hindus, whereas Dr. Leitner is well known for his efforts in precisely a 
contrary direction, in founding an Oriental University, and numerous 
Oriental Institutions. Nor will the Congress of 1891 be a gathering, as 
asserted, solely of travellers and di/et/anti, but also of those real Orientalists 
who can speak the language on which they are authorities. 
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A neutral but “ real” Orientalist replies as follows in the Berliner Taghlatt 
of the roth instant :— 

“The Ninth Congress of Orientalists, which will take place this year in 
London, is causing an unnecessary commotion. Its opponents want to hold 
their Ninth Congress a year later. . . . Each of the two Congresses will 
style itself an union of ‘ real’ Orientalists, and stigmatize the other as one 
of ‘travellers and dv/ettanti,’ as if it were not perfectly irrelevant to call one 
set ‘real’ and the other ‘imaginary,’ when so often the ‘real’ are the 
most imaginary Orientalists. Whoever does not allow the results of recent 
research to have a bearing, is one who loves darkness rather than light 
(Dunkelmann), and whoever imagines that he alone is the real representa- 
tive of science is full of a vain conceit(Diinkelmann). Unfortunately among 
Philologists many are both; are represented at every Congress, were so two 
years ago in Scandinavia, and will be so at Congress IX. in London, and at 
Congress IXa. a year hence. It is not a question of persons, but of new 
achievements in the domain of inquiry. ‘These achievements were not re- 
cognised at the last Congress. Perhaps they will be noticed at this or next 
year’s Congress. Let the two Congresses therefore be held in all peace, 
and let no pressure be exercised either on Orientalists or on friends of our 
studies. Attend doth Congresses, if you so desire. The European equili- 
brium will not be affected thereby, and there is not the faintest ground 
for hostilities among Orientalists, if each esteems science and research, even 
when found in others.” 

The “ Dagbiadet” of Copenhagen writes as follows on the Max Miiller- 
Landberg Congress :— 

“The three Englishmen with whom Leitner had constituted an execu- 
tive Committee abandoned the cause, and, without giving notice to him, 
entered into relations with Max Miiller. . Thus the party which was at 
first one of opposition has changed its programme, and the Max Miiller- 
Landberg party eagerly availed themselves of the chance of allying them- 
selves with that Committee and giving it full powers. ‘The Ninth Inter- 
national Congress will therefore be held in 1892, in London (this being the 
only point on which the Miiller party has yielded).” 


The following letter has been addressed to the President, Council, and 
Members of the Royal Asiatic Society :— 

“We, the undersigned Members of the Royal Asiatic Society, have either 
heard or read with satisfaction the announcement made in its last annual 
Report, that the Society would impartially send Delegates to the next Ori- 
antal Congresses, whether of 1891 or 1892. It is, therefore, with surprise 
that we find that the Society may have been exclusively committed to the 
1892 Congress by the meeting of its promoters being held at the rooms of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, by several of our office-holders officially joining 
that Congress, and by the issue of a circular on its behalf from the offices 
of the Society. 

“ We remember that the Honorary Secretary warned us last year against 
the irregular and unrepresentative Christiania Committee—Pro‘essors Dill- 
mannand Kuenen, and M. Landberg—which promotes the 1892 Congress, 
and that he also informed us that the right of fixing the date and place of 
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the next meeting belonged to the French Founders, who have fixed on Lon- 
don in September, 1891. 

“Under these circumstances we call on the President and Council and the 
Members of the Royal Asiatic Society generally, not to depart from their 
attitude of benevolent neutrality to both the Congresses, to sen] Delegates 
to both, to open its rooms to the meetings of both, and to invite the Mem- 
bers of the Royal Asiatic Society to join either or both of the Congresses, 
according as their tastes, studies, and the different nature of the programmes 
of 1891 or of 1892 may direct. 

“This seems to us to be the only way in which to keep the Society in the 
van of Oriental research, and free from all polemics and rivalries. (Signed) 
P. Colquhoun, Lepel Griffin, G. W. Leitner, H. W. Bellew, Edwin Ransom, 
J. G. R. Forlong, W. Irvine, E. W. West, D. C. Margoliouth, G. de Reuter, 
H. P. Babbage, G. de Guiraudon, W. C. Capper.” 





Professor E. Cordier, the famous Sinologist, has been elected Delegate of 
the French Geographical Society to the Congress of 1891. M. Ollivier 
Beauregard will officially represent the Anthropological Society of Paris on 
that occasion. The Asiatic Society of Paris will, it is understood, depute 
Professor J. Oppert, President of the “Institut” (French Academy). M. 
Léon de Rosny and M. E. Madier de Montjau of the Commission admin- 
istrative of 1873, and Baron Textor de Ravisi, the President of the Comité 
de Permanence, and several of its members will also be present. Baron J. 
de Baye has been “delegated” both by the Société des Antiquaires de 
France and the Académie d’Hippone de Bone. The Société Académique 
Indo-chinoise will, it is hoped, be represented by its President, the Marquis 
de Croizier, and the Société d’Ethnographie of Paris, the Academy of Tou- 
louse, the Athenée Oriental, and other Societies that have joined as bodies, 
will send Delegates. The Oriental Institute of Naples, and its illustrious 
President have also joined. The Anthropological Society of Vienna have 
deputed Dr. Wilhelm Hein as their representative to the Congress of 1891. 





Among the papers to be communicated to the Oriental Congress of 1891, 
besides those already mentioned in previous ‘“‘ Reports of Progress,” are :— 

(a) The conclusions of an important work of Captain Malix on the 
Punico-Lybian inscription of Thugga, and on the Lybian styles of Northern 
Africa. 

(2) 1. The History of Malta and its Dependencies ; and 2. The Maltese 
Language, by the Hon. M. A. M. Mizzi. 

(c) The origin of the Armenian Alphabet, by the Rev. Dr. Baronian. 

(@) Uber den arischen Ursprung der Volksnamen, XaAédatos, und Svpos, 
in Kleinasien, by Professor P. Carolides, of Athens, who will also make 
oral communications (1) regarding the Phrygian inscriptions ; (2) concern- 
ing the ancient Armenian festival, Bartubaria. 

(e) Captain Th. G. de Guiraudon, “ Essai grammatical sur la Langue des 
Fulbé (Afrique).” 2. Origin of the word “ Berber.” 

(/) Professor J. T. Marshall on the Aramaic Urevangelium. 

(g) A. M. Guibert on the “ Japanese Language and the Bibliography of 
Japanese Studies,” 

(4) Ethics in Language, by Herbert Baynes, Esq. 

Professor L. M. Simmons, of Owen’s College, Manchester, has undertaken 
the translation into English of the famous commentary on the Koran, the 
Tafsir-ul-Jalalein, for the Congress of 1891. 

Sayad Ali Belgrami, former Director of Public Instruction, Hyderabad, 
who is not only a scientific man, but also a rare Arabic and Sanscrit scholar, 
will translate the Atharva-veda into Hindi. 





Fe ai bea 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Afghanistan. 


IN answer to our inquiry as to the precise facts connected with Cava- 
gnari’s murder and the proper policy to be pursued regarding the frontier 
tribes and Afghanistan, Dr. Bellew has favoured us with the following 
remarks :— 

“With regard to ‘the truth about the massacre of Cavagnari,’ I can 
only say that the Commission which was appointed to investigate this 
matter failed to get any evidence implicating the Amir Yacub Khan as an 
originator of or accessory to the treachery. In my opinion, it was the 
result of an accident, owing to the mutinous state of the troops and 
the defenceless state of the Residency—as regards the Amir’s guards ; 
for at Cavagnari’s request the Amir’s special guard had been removed 
some days or weeks previously, on the ground that this guard was 
incompatible with the free access of the people to Cavagnari. Had 
the Amir’s guard been continued at the Residency, the mutinous soldiery 
could not have approached it without this guard giving the Embassy people 
full notice of the state of affairs ; for this guard was composed of the 
Amir’s clansmen and trusted adherents. They turned off the mutineers 
when they rushed to the Amir’s palace; and they would in all probability 
have done the same at the Residency; or at all events they would have 
been able to communicate with their comrades at the Amir’s palace, and 
could have mutually supported each other. 

“ Unfortunately Cavagnari did not work with the Amir as he might have 
done ; that is to say, he was for taking the first place, as representative of 
the British Government, and treating Yacub as of secondary importance. 
This fact had produced much soreness and discontent among the Darbaris, 
and had rendered Cavagnari unpopular, except to the very small minority 
who hoped to benefit by adherence to him. I believe that this massacre 
would not have occurred had the British Envoy been a man of conciliatory 
disposition and patient temper. The situation, after the destruction of 
Sher Ali’s government and power, was of a peculiarly delicate nature, and 
for its proper management required steady patience, conciliation, and 
mutual trust and goodwill; but these requirements, instead of being evoked 
or fostered by Cavagnari, were one and all conspicuously absent in all his 
dealings with the Amir. Otherwise how could the rival factions (which 
Cavagnari himself alludes to in his communications to Government) have 
possibly originated, or even acquired growth? There is, in my opinion, no 
doubt that Cavagnari had become very unpopular ; and had not this lament- 
able incident occurred, I believe that a rupture of some other kind was 
bound to take place as a result of the absence of cordiality between the 
Envoy and the Amir’s Court. 

“As regards ‘the proper policy to be pursued regarding the frontier 
tribes and Afghanistan,’ I have always advocated their subjugation and 
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annexation to our Indian Empire, as the only true solution of the question 
of our peaceable and prosperous tenure of India. Ever since the close of 
last century, Afghanistan has been a source of anxiety, disturbance, war, 
and untold expense in the way of diplomatic missions, friendly subsidies, 
pensions to exiles, and war expenses, the sum total of which must be, I 
think, nigh seventy or eighty millions sterling. Have we got anything to 
show as an adequate return for such outlay of money, to say nothing of the 
misery, loss of life, and ruin of families produced by our long series ot 
years of hostilities and wars against the frontier tribes and Afghans? Had 
our punitive expeditions into the Pathan hills been followed by annexation 
and the opening out of the districts as they were successively invaded at 
intervals of a few years, our proceedings might have proved beneficial ; but 
as the fact stands they produced nothing but misery and destruction to 
many unoffending people, and not only increased such enmity as previously 
existed, but aroused more where there were previously no signs of its active 
existence. What can be more lamentable and discreditable than our 
proceedings in the several ‘Black Mountain’ expeditions of the past 
twenty years or so? Here is a little strip of cis-Indus territory, twenty 
miles by ten miles, adjoining and properly part of Hazara, against which 
we have sent three or four, if not four or five, military expeditions, each 
numerically (to say nothing of armament) superior to the adult male 
population of the tract, and without the smallest advantageous result either 
to ourselves or the people we have attacked. The expedition of last year 
was to all appearance only a hasty march up the hills and down again, 
with a parting volley and shouts of execration from the hillmen—though | 
hoped it was to end in the annexation and settlement of the district. 1 
see by the papers that there is to be yet another expedition against the 
‘Black Mountain’ this cold season. Perhaps Government will now see 
their way to its annexation and settlement in connection with their arrange- 
ments in Kashmir, Gilgit, and Chitral. 

“So far as I can understand, the main objection to the annexation and 
settlement of Afghanistan is on the score of expense, owing to the unpro- 
ductive condition of most of the country. ‘This is true enough, if we are 
supposed to take the country and do nothing to develop its productiveness> 
as during our previous temporary occupations of the country. But I main- 
tain that if we took the country and opened it out by roads, and gave it a 
settled government, improved its means of irrigation, etc., etc., and above 
all protected it against a flood of highly-paid European officials, we should 
soon find that it would pay its own expenses, and be no longer the drain 
it has been upon the revenues of India, and that without the smallest ad- 
vantage to India. Whereas, once annexed and settled, the Central Asian 
question becomes resolved. We should then deal direct with our Russian 
neighbours, without the middleman who fleeces both of us and is true to 
neither, as indeed he could not possibly be. 

“With our frontier line from Herat to Kabul, including Hazara and 
all south of Hindu Kush and its western extension to the sources of the 
Murghab, we should be at our proper limit in Asia, in this quarter at all 
events. I think it is to be regretted that Government did not annex 
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Afghanistan as the finale of the last Afghan war; though perhaps the fact 
of the Russians holding Abdurrahman as a rightful claimant to the throne 
may be held to be valid reason for giving that claimant a turn at the 
government of the country. On his death, however, there would be a good 
opportunity to step in and take over the government ; for, after all, Abdur- 
rahman has been established in his position mainly by our support in 
money and arms and goodwill. There is one question which requires very 
careful consideration in respect to the government of Afghanistan, and that 
is the precise nature of its administration for the maintenance of order, 
peace, and goodwill of the people. But it is one I cannot now enter into, 
as the details are numerous and require special treatment. 

‘Our position on the frontier is no longer what it was. The subject 
cannot be discussed on the old ground of ‘ masterly inactivity,’ for there is 
now a good deal of activity in that direction on a somewhat defined and 
preconceived plan, which is more than can be said in regard to our previous 
operations against Afghanistan. The chief object of my paper on our 
‘ Diplomatic Relations with Afghanistan,’ was to point out the evils of a 
haphazard aggression on a neighbouring power which, by a proper and 
steadily pursued policy of reciprocity for the safeguarding of national 
interests, would have been secured as a strong and friendly ally, instead of 
being turned into an implacable enemy, during the generation at all events 
that has so severely suffered by our unnecessary, if not unwarranted, and 
certainly unwise, hostility ; and also to draw attention to the fact that, not- 
withstanding all our self-laudation on the subject, our military proceedings 
in the country—without a specific policy—have not been attended with the 
unqualified success we were entitled to expect, in consideration of our 
superior armament, organization, and resources; and with the object of 
preparing the authorities to expect far greater difficulties than any our 
troops have yet had to face in that country, in the event of a European 
force opposing us in the field there hereafter. For hitherto we have had 
only the brave but undisciplined, unskilled, and poorly armed natives to 
deal with ; but when science, discipline, enterprise, and arms equal to our 
own are opposed to us, we shall have quite a different experience.” 


French Imperial Federation. 
MONSIEUR J. GIRARD DE RIALLE, Minister Plenipotentiary, favours us 
with the following important observations on Sir George Baden Powell’s 
letter on French Imperial Federation which appeared in Zhe Times of the 
27th of January last :— 

“Quant 4 la coupure du Zimes que vous m/avez fait adresser, je la trouve 
fort bien rédigée et je n’ai rien 4 y reprendre. J/attirerai cependant votre 
attention sur un point quia échappé 4 M. G. Baden-Powell et qui a une 
grande importance, c’est le caracttre purement consultatif de ce Conseil 
supérieur des Colonies, qui n’est 4 aucun point un petit Parlement ; les 
Sénateurs et Députés de nos Colonies n’ont d’ailleurs consenti 4 s’y rendre 
qu’a cette condition, les droits de notre Parlement (Sénat et Chambre des 
Députés) demeurant intacts.” 
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IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
Principal Hervey’s “Genesis of Federation.” 

ALLOW me to point out a slight technical error which Mr. Hervey has 
made in including Egypt in the British Empire: it is not yet an integral 
part, although I do not suppose we shall ever leave it. I also think Cyprus 
would rather come under the head of a “ Stronghold” than a “ Dominion.” 
Heligoland, of course, should be eliminated, and Perim should be added 
to the list of “‘Strongholds.” As Western Australia has been granted Repre- 
sentative Government, I think it would rather rank as a “State” than a 
“Protected State” under Mr. Hervey’s scheme; but these are mere ques- 
tions of detail, and do not affect the main outline of his scheme. 

Where I distinctly join issue with Mr. Hervey is with regard to Ireland. 
I do not believe that it will be safe for many years to come to give Ireland 
the full right of self-government, and consider that it should be rather 
treated as a ‘‘ Dominion” at first in the Confederation, and self-government 
granted by degrees, with eventual admission as a State if the Federation 
Parliament should afterwards consider it wise to do so; for in the light of 
the declarations made by both Irish parties, that they intend to demand 
complete independence, it would be in the highest degree dangerous to give 
her full rights at first. Ulster might be allowed a local legislature, and to 
take rank in the Confederation as a State ; but I am afraid the day is far 
distant when it will be possible to give equal privileges to the rest of Ireland. 

With regard to Canada, I am afraid Mr. Hervey has very much over- 
rated her military strength, for I do not think it is possible for her to have 
a Reserve of 655,000 men, as stated on page 32. I regret that I have no 
means of finding out the truth of this ; but it seems to me self-evident that, 
with a population of about five millions, Canada could not possibly have a 
military force of nearly three-quarters of a million. 

With regard to India, I think his suggestion of a Council of Advice to 
assist the Federal Minister for Dominions is a good one, with the additional 
proviso that the Councillors should be selected for a term of five years 
only, their term to be renewable at the discretion of the Viceroy, who 
would select the best and most capable men in India, European and native. 

It may be possible, as he suggests, to concede a measure of local self- 
government to the more loyal provinces ; but I believe the day is as yet far 
distant when this can be done with safety, for India does not require the 
machinery of modern democratic government forced on her, nor indeed, is 
she fit for it, as is proved by the complete collapse of many of the munici- 
palities. It would, in my opinion, be in the highest degree impolitic to 
make any announcement of such a change in India, for the “ keen-witted 
Asiatics” would to a certainty misunderstand it. I consider that, like all 
Asiatics, they prefer a strong autocratic government, which alone they 
would respect and understand. They require to be governed, and not to be 
asked to assist in governing themselves by any electoral process, which is 
utterly distasteful and incomprehensible to them. A Legislative Assembly 
on the banks of the Hooghly, far from being ‘“‘a deadly blow to Russian 
ambition,” would, I believe, be its most efficient aid; but, of course, Mr. 


Hervey could not be expected to understand this. 
H. BaLpwin May. 
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IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
Principal M. H. Hervey on “The Latest Phase of Imperial Federation.” 

Sir,—As one who knows the Australian Colonies well, I would like to 
offer a few remarks on Mr. Hervey’s article in the last number of the 
ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

I would first observe that Mr. Hervey deserves the gratitude of every 
true Englishman, for having boldly come forward with a definite scheme of 
Federation, and inviting criticism upon it. I warmly sympathize with his 
object, and only intend to point out wherein I differ from him in a few of 
his conclusions, in the hope that full discussion will help forward the scheme. 

Mr. Hervey remarks, that at the time of the various war-scares it was 
very freely debated, ‘‘ Why should Australia be subjected to these dangers, 
in the origin of which she had no voice?” I would answer, that Australia 
is only slightly exposed to dangers while she is an integral part of the 
British Empire, and that if she were independent she would be exposed to 
still greater dangers, because she is not yet sufficiently strong to defend 
herself from any European Power ; and that in the event of England being 
at war, and the Australians hoisting the flag of independence and declaring 
their neutrality, they would not have the power to make their independence 
respected, while they would lose the protection of the British fleet. ‘The 
colonies are enormously rich, and would prove too great a temptation to 
a belligerent to make a rich haul, for the sack of Melbourne or Sydney 
alone would pay the expenses of a great war; whereas, while they still 
remain British possessions, they would, at the utmost, only be exposed to 
the raids of a few isolated cruisers, for we should be certain to hear of any 
expedition on a large scale being fitted out for their conquest, and our 
fleet would intercept and destroy it before it got there. No cruiser would 
venture to attack the defences of any of the fortified ports ; and in the case 
of an open town, they would probably only fire a few shells if the attempt 
to levy a contribution were resisted, for they would not dare to expend all 
their coal and ammunition in bombarding a place, when they would be well 
aware of the imminent danger of being caught defenceless by a British ship. 

In the next place, why does Mr. Hervey so gratuitously assume that the 
loyalists are a minority in the colonies? I believe they are the majority ; 
for the ‘‘ Young Australian” party, as they call themselves, is only com- 
posed of a few of the young men, who are a very noisy lot, and impose 
upon people, who imagine that, owing to the noise they make, they must 
be a large and influential party. All the most respectable newspapers of 
Australia declare themselves loyal to the British connection. 

Further, Mr. Hervey remarks, that “the age of sentiment is as dead as 
its chivalrous prototype.” No doubt there is a disposition in the colonies 
to get all they can out of the “old country,” as they affectionately call 
England ; but the majority of the people are of our own race, and are 
exceedingly proud of belonging to the Empire, with all its glorious tradi- 
tions of the past. They like to feel that they have some part in Nelson, 
Wellington, Shakespeare, Pitt, and other heroes, poets, warriors, and 
statesmen too numerous to mention ; for blood is thicker than water, and 
must tell in the long run. It may be objected, that the United States are 
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of our own race, and yet separated from us; but I would answer that it 
should be the aim of our statesmen to work quietly and unostentatiously 
for the reunion of the British race all over the world; and I believe that 
even as a foolish and mischievous Government lost us the United States, 
sO a wise statesmanship ought to be able to bring about their re-entrance 
into the Empire, or rather the Imperial Britannic Confederation. But we 
will “ leave sentiment out of the question, and estimate the advantages and 
disadvantages of separation by the simple standard of profit and loss,” 
and I will endeavour to show that, even from this standard, unity would be 
advantageous. 

Mr. Hervey observes that ‘‘ England’s good credit is due to her extensive 
foreign dominions,” etc. ; but as none of the colonies contribute towards 
the interest of the National Debt, English credit would suffer very slightly 
by their loss, while the credit of the colonies, if they became independent 
States, would be no better at first than that of a South American Republic. 

Further on, he remarks that, “so soon as England’s resources were 
strained to the utmost, the United States would over-run Canada;” but I 
believe the Canadians would be well able to take care of themselves until 
we could come to their assistance. Apart from this, the Americans are an 
essentially pacific nation, and would not allow their rulers to commit them 
to an unprovoked attack on a friendly Power; and I believe they would 
be much more likely to give us their warm sympathy, if not their active 
assistance, in a life-and-death struggle with a European Power ; but I very 
much doubt both their ability and their willingness to shield the Australian 
colonies from “any land-grabbing European Power” after they had de- 
clared their independence, for they have neither an army nor a navy to 
contend single-handed against any great European Power, and the Aus- 
tralian statesmen are much too shrewd to deceive themselves on this point. 
If they have any idea of declaring their independence on the outbreak of 
a European war, it must be because they consider themselves strong 
enough to protect their independence if attacked, or they believe that 
their neutrality would be respected; but they have no navy, and the country 
is as yet too sparsely peopled to enable them to put any considerable force 
in the field. They would fall an easy prey to either Germany or France, 
both of which Powers—Germany in New Guinea, and France in New 
Caledonia—are their near neighbours, deprived as they would be of British 
protection. But by remaining loyal, they would be relieved of one possible 
enemy ; viz., Germany, for the possibility of England and Germany being 
found on opposite sides in a European war is too remote a contingency to 
be taken into account. We have too many interests in common for us 
to be otherwise than friendly ; but if Australians declared their indepen- 
dence, this restraint would be removed. 

Mr. Hervey remarks, that if England waits till Australian Federation is 
accomplished, “ she may prepare to erase the name of the great southern 
continent from the list of her possessions. Vestigéa nulla retrorsum after 
March, 1891.” But I believe that Australian unity would but pave the 
way for Imperial Federation, and he gives no reason why this should not 
be so. Holding this belief, I am anxious to see it a fait accompli, and see 
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no reason why there should be any stepping back after March, 1891; but 
hope it will very shortly lead to further steps forward being taken, until the 
federation of the whole Empire is completed. Sir Henry Parkes, who will 
preside over the Federal Convention in Sydney, evidently regards it in 
this light, as all his speeches plainly show. Indeed, he was opposed to 
the nomination of Mr. Dibbs, the leader of the New South Wales Opposi- 
tion, to the Federal Convention, on the ground that his public utterances 
had been hostile to the federal principle, and in sympathy with indepen- 
dence. Sir Henry is undoubtedly the strongest man in the Convention, 
and is ably supported by Sir S. W. Griffith, the Queensland Premier, who 
is by no means in favour of separation from the Empire. 

In conclusion, I would note that all my remarks are made in a friendly 
spirit, and in the hope that discussion will elicit further information and 
suggestions, out of which a workable plan for the federation of the Empire 
may be evolved. I am an ardent believer in Imperial Federation, and con- 
sider that the time has now come when all those who wish to see England 
strong and respected abroad, should agitate for a further and large increase 
to the navy, as the Government have as yet made no provision for any 
further increase, although we shall not, when the present programme is 
finished, be as strong as Lord George Hamilton considered we ought to be 
when he brought in his Naval Defence Bill. There is, therefore, all the 
more need for pressure from outside, if the Government are to be induced 
to do their duty ; and it is of the utmost importance that our colonists 
should be convinced of our ability, as well as our willingness, to protect 
them in case of need; and this can only be done by having an overwhelm- 
ingly powerful navy, to convince all who meditate attack on any of our 
possessions that it would be an exceedingly perilous thing to attempt. In 
this connection I am very glad that Admiral Sir Thomas Symonds has 
written a letter to Lord Salisbury, and also to Zhe Times, pointing out the 
perilously weak condition of our navy for the work it would have to per- 
form in case of a war with a European Power, even when the present 
additions are completed in 1894. I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

CoLonist. 


Sir Walter Elliot and the Siege of Kittur. 
Mr. R. SEWELL’s interesting narrative of one of the byways of modern 
Indian history should be carefully noted and confirmed whilst there is time 
for any revision required. 

One point that I miss in it is the mention of the young officer— 
Munro, whose name, etc., appears on the obelisk which I have seen at 
Dharwar, in conjunction with that of St. John Thackeray. This being so, 
it does seem strange that no mention of Munro should occur in Sir Walter 
Elliot’s notes. It is barely possible that I say have mis-remembered the 
other name on the obelisk beside Thackeray’s; but I have not at hand 
any means of verifying it, and the name of Munro is firmly on my memory 
up to this time. : 

Here it may be mentioned that the fine perforated teak windows in the 
corridors and other parts of the Collector’s atcheri, at Dharwar were 
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brought from the Kittur Chief’s palace ; also, I believe, much of the stone 
of which the datcheri is built. I haveseen the ruined fort of Kittur, which 
presents a somewhat picturesque aspect as one passes on the way towards 
Belgaum. 

As to the now slight political interest of the incident, two remarks are 
suggested—(a@) The prolonged delay that occurred in dealing with the 
question of succession, indicates culpable negligence on the part of the 
Resident at Poona, or the Government of Bombay. (4) The question of 
adoption is not fully disposed of in Sir W. Elliot’s notes : the circumstance 
of a fictitious deed being produced need not have precluded a proper 
adoption’ by the surviving wife, or,—if the customs of the Lingaets per- 
mitted,—the choice of some relative of the deceased chief ; and as Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone was then Governor, he would have been likely to take 
one of these courses, had all the circumstances been fully placed before him. 
By this means the deplorable consequences that ensued, and the waste of 
three or four valuable lives would have been averted. Possibly the sub- 
ject of Hindu adoption was not well understood at that time by Indian 
Civilians. The flagrant disregard of that institution by our men in 1848 
to 1856 in the Deccan, was the chief cause of the troubles that afterwards 
arose. 

It is an interesting point, mentioned by Sir W. Elliot, that the Kittur 
chief was the only one of the Lingaet caste in the Mahratta country. Had 
the succession been maintained, it would have contributed to that variety 
in powers and interests, which, when rightly regulated, has served to bind 
several peoples in due diversity and harmony under impartial British rule. 


Since inditing the above note, I find that in Sir William Hunter's 
Imperial Gazetteer (vol. iv., p. 267), mention is duly made of J. C. Munro 
as being slain at the same time as Thackeray. He is described as sub- 
Collector of Sholapur and nephew of Sir Thomas Munro, which makes 
the omission of his name from Sir Walter Elliot’s notes the more remark- 
able. On the other hand, the Gazeféeer notice, though it mentions the cap- 
tivity of the two assistants, does not name Elliot as one of them. How- 
ever, thanks to Zhe Asiatic Quarterly Review, this fragment of interesting 
personal history is now adjusted. The Gazetteer dates the founding of the 
Kittur chieftainship from the invasion of the Bejapur army in the 16th 
century. After stating that it finally passed into the hands of the British 
in 1824, itis mentioned that another rising took place in 1829, which 
was not suppressed without difficulty—an indication, we may take it, that 
the summary suppression of the little principality was not politically wise. 
Thornton mentions also “a formidable insurrection in 1832,” which was 
“happily suppressed by the zeal and intrepidity of two patels.” He 
describes Kittur as a town “ formerly of great splendour.” 

Would not St. John Thackeray be an uncle of William Makepeace of 
that ilk? The recently published biographical notes by Messrs. Merivale 
and Marzials, though abounding with interesting details, do not afford 
any specific answer to this question. The novelist’s father, Richmond 
Thackeray, was one of a family of twelve—of whom no other name is 
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mentioned. He died at Calcutta in or near 1816, when only thirty-one— 

the son being then five years old. Hence the Thackeray who fell at Kittur 

in 1824 might well have been a brother of Richmond the Bengal Civilian. 
W. Martin Woop. 


An Outrage on Hindu Feeling at the India Office. 
I ACKNOWLEDGE that you have defended the interests of Muhammadans 
against Sir G. Birdwood’s advocacy of a play in which their prophet is 
represented as committing suicide in order to condone adultery ; but you 
have said nothing against the, at least, equally gross insult on the Hindu 
religion daily offered in his room, a public one in a public edifice, the India 
Office, supported by the taxes of the Indian public. 

There is to be seen, right in the middle of the room, which is sometimes 
publicly open, the sacred emblem of Shiva, at which only the foolish can 
laugh, but the exhibition of which (not even for purposes of science as in a 
museum) in a Christian office is a deep offence to Hindus and an abomina- 
tion to Christians and Muhammadans. Cannot Sir George keep it in his 
drawing-room or elsewhere in his house, and not advertise his Oriental 


sympathies in this shocking manner? 
A BRAHMIN VISITOR. 


Bombay, 14h February, 1891. 


Bornier’s Play “Mahomet.” 


THE following extracts from a letter by Sir George Birdwood to Nawab 
A’bdurrashid is an insufficient reparation to Muhammadans for advocating 
the above play, which Z%e Daily Telegraph, in its issue of the 15th October, 
1890, described as follows: “The French dramatist makes Ayesha, the 
Prophet’s favourite wife, a follower of Christ, and bitterly opposed to her 
husband’s new creed. She also has a lover, Safwan, whom she prefers to 
Mahomet—a touch of French licence which is, perhaps, inevitable in a 
play intended for the boulevards. At the end of the drama, Mahomet 
desponds ; he doubts his own success ; he prophesies that Christianity will 
live for ever, and that Islam will fall. Finally, having lost faith in his 
cause, in his wife, and in his followers, he commits suicide,” merely in 
order that Ayesha may be happy with Safwan, as Mr. Hall Caine explained 
in the Speaker of the 4th October last. Sir George wrote :— 

“T have read your really brilliant article in Zhe Asiatic Quarterly Review 
with the greatest interest, and much instruction. But before I attempt to 
reply to it, I should be glad to be informed of the part of India from 
which you write, or, if you are in this country, to which you belong, as 
something depends on that. . . . If I reply to you, it will not be in 
a controversial, but rather apologetic, spirit; for I have no idea of carry- 
ing on a controversy irritating to any class of the people of India. My 
letter to Zhe Zimes would never have been printed, had my letter of a 
fortnight previous found the address given by the Vice-President of the 
Liverpool Isla~ “ ciety. I wrote to him, and afterwards to Zhe Times, 
merely to haMenh intellectual puzzle solved, and never dreamt of the 
susceptibilities I was wounding.” 
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Professor A. Weber and Dr. G. W. Leitner. 
Dr. LEITNER has addressed the following letters to the Editors of the 
Overland, Homeward, and Allen’s Indian Mail :— 

Sir,—I have only just received the original German of Professor Weber’s 
letter to the Al/gemeine Zeitung, of which you publish a translation of three 
columns in your issue of the 16th instant. 

Incorrect and malevolent as the letter is, your translation has empha- 
sized both characteristics. For instance, Weber blames Landberg for 
bringing so “ many true Orientals, especially from the countries of Islém” ; 
your translator converts them into “true Orientalists, especially from the 
land of Islam,” which is precisely what Weber does not mean ; Weber says 
that I have “reached an important position in London” ; your translator 
renders this into “a certain recognised status”; Weber alleges that “the 
organizing Secretary, himself far from Oriental Science, is substantially on 
a practical ground in relation to it” ; your translator makes it, “is only on a 
business footing in relation to it,” and so forth. 

I might as well deny that Professor Weber was an Orientalist, except in a 
narrow sense of the term. I am not aware that he speaks a single Oriental 
language, or has written a book in one. He has been mauled by Indian 
Pandits, and he and his school dread the presence of “true Orientals” at the 
Congresses of Orientalists, and of all independent enquirers who will not 
acknowledge either the supremacy of Sanscrit in Philology or him as the 
greatest authority in it. Like a famous Egyptologist, he would, I dare say, 
decline to visit the country of his learning, so as not to upset his convictions. 
I have already done a little, and I will do more, to expose the pretensions 
of men who know far less of the living East, and through it of its past, than 
many an Indian administrator that I could name. When Weber can speak 
a dozen Oriental languages and write works in six, he will be in a better 
position to criticize one who zz the East and zw#th the East has promoted 
Oriental learning. His misconception of my speciality, of the Hunza and 
other Dard languages, of my Oriental work in India and here, is as great 
as his reference to myself as a German or an Europeanizer of Hindus is 
incorrect. I will now proceed to show, as has been done before, that 
under a rude exterior he hides a diplomatic conscience. 

On the 19th September, 1889, he praised Landberg, whom he now con- 
demns, in the Wational Zeitung, and approvingly indicated the encroach- 
ments then in progress, to set aside our original Statutes, to establish a 
permanent Oligarchy of Orientalists, to minimize the attendance of Orientals, 
and to entrust Max Miller with framing conditions as to the admission of 
Members to future Congresses. 

Our Declaration of the rcth October, now signed by 400 Orientalists in 


thirty countries, was directed against these and other usurpations on our 


Republic of Oriental letters, and against the shortcomings of the Scan- 
dinavian Congress; not merely, as he alleges, against the possible choice 
of Cairo or Constantinople for the next Meeting of the Congress. We first 
forced Weber and thirty of his Orientalists, who included several book 
sellers and licentiates, to admit the validity of the Paris Statutes ; we then 
compelled the Christiania Committee to surrender to Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
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as Honorary President for a Congress to be held on the basis of the Sta- 
tutes in London in 1891 ; we broke up the counter-movement by Miller 
and Landberg for a Congress at Oxford in 1892; we have, at all events 
nominally, induced the seceders from our midst to profess allegiance to 
the Paris Statutes, and to pretend that they have received their powers 
from the Paris founders. The intended caricature of the French “ Insti- 
tut” by an Institute of forty practically self-elected Oriental ‘“ immortals” 
is at any rate for the present abandoned ; the name of Landberg is no 
longer openly mentioned in connection with the Christiania Committee, 
or as the permanent Secretary of all future International Congresses, who 
are to have the King of Sweden as their permanent President ; even 
London has been chosen as the place of ¢heir “ Ninth Congress” ; to all 
appearances we have won all along the line; and now Weber, in his wrath 
at the complete discomfiture of the Christiania game, turns round on him 
who has mainly brought this result about, and says that he is not an 
Orientalist, except from a practical point of view. 

If Weber were to know how much of real public spirit there exists in 
this country, he would not be astonished at people taking a certain course 
for what they believe to be the public good, irrespective of favour, pre- 
judice, or emolument. He would learn what little store many Englishmen 
of merit set on decorations, the non-bestowal of which on my humble self 
is alleged, together with some supposed slights, to have induced me for 
more than a year and a half to spend time, money, and influence in further- 
ance of a cause. Let me tell him that I have no grudge against Land- 
berg ; that I was treated with special kindness by the King of Sweden ; and 
that I refused the recommendation to a Swedish decoration, because of the 
circumstances of the Swedish Congress, although I had rendered services 
to a Swedish ethnographical mission. ‘Io Professor Weber banquets and 
decorations may be welcome ; in an assembly of English Orientalists held 
on the 15th January, 1890, and then already representing 157 signatories 
of the Declaration of Paris in twenty odd countries, we decided “ ¢hat no 
special privileges, or distinctions of any kind be accepted by any member, dele- 
gate, or office-holder (as such) of the Congress, except what the Congress itself 
may confer for services rendered to science, or in furthering the Congress.” 

What zs the use of contradicting Weber’s other mis-statements? / 
could not be turned out by seceders on the gth October, for we had 
already turned them out six weeks before. I did not arouse the feelings of 
“English gentlemen” by any “ discourtesy” to Professors Dillmann and 
Kuenen, for I partly drafted the admittedly “cordial ” but informal letter of 
the two Presidents, Sir Henry Rawlinson and Sir M. E. Grant Duff, and my 
formal, and colder, reply was similarly approved in writing by the Presi- 
dents and the body of the signatories, then already three hundred in number. 
Max Miiller had simply “ vecudé pour mieux sauter.” The Congress of 1892 
is still the Max Miiller-Landberg Congress, as stated in the Scandinavian 
papers, with the addition of a few more lies. Nothing is really conceded, 
except that London is to be their next place of meeting. 

As for the Committee of 1892 representing “real” as against ‘‘ practical” 
Orientalists, ‘‘ dilettanti, travellers, fellow-officials of Leitner, etc.,” I have 
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yet to learn that there is a single Orientalist among their Vice-Presidents. 
They certainly have fewer “real” Orientalists to choose from than we, 
who can select among 400 professional Orientalists or practical promoters 
of Oriental studies in thirty countries. Anyhow, the Swedish Congress, 
of which Weber makes so much, was largely composed of tourists, com- 
mercial travellers, local tradesmen, etc. 

*‘ The snake is scotched, not killed.” The monopolists in Oriental learn- 
ing, with Max Miiller, are making a last and desperate stand, which must 
fail against the combined sense of “ practical Orientalists” and of. the 
statesmen and Governments who promote Oriental studies because of their 
importance to our culture and of their utility to our civilization. With per- 
sonal questions or intermural quarrels neither Governments nor the public 
have anything to do. 

Compare the programmes of the 1891 and 1892 Congresses, and choose 
for yourselves.* 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
G. W. LEITNER, 
Organizing Secretary for the Statutory Ninth International Congress 
of Orientalists of 1891, Delegate-General from the Founders and the 
French National Committee to the English and other Committees. 
WOKING, 24th March, 1891. 


* The programme will be found on pages 503, 504 of this Review.— 


Our readers will peruse with interest the following dignified reference, in a recent 
Resolution by the French National Committee, to the intimidation to which German 
Orientalists have been subjected, not to attend theStatutory Ninth International Congress 
of Orientalists of London in September, 1891, and the conviction which that Committee 
expresses, that no Englishman will support such intimidation or interference in a British 
International gathering. 

‘*Confirmant son ordre du 31 octobre 1890, il rappelle que M. le Dt Leitner avait recu 
les pouvoirs nécessaires pour constituer, en Angleterre un comité d’organisation du IX¢ 
Congrés des Orientalistes : il n’a, depuis lors, donné a personne aucun pouvoir analogue 
et dément toutes les assertions contraires. 

‘Tl se croit incompétent pour toutes les affaires exclusivement britanniques, les ques- 
tions personnelles lui resteront étrangéres ainsi que les considérations d’ordre politique 
intempestivement mises en avant par les organes de la presse périodique de quelques 
pays voisins. II] estime que c’est aux savants de chaque pays de défendre leur liberté 
individuelle, et sait, d’ailleurs, que toute intrusion de ce genre serait réprimée par le bon 
sens anglais, . 

‘**En présence de la situation actuelie, le comité francais se bornera a insister sur 
Yopportunité de déterminer au plus t6t toute cette affaire et se référant & son ordre du 
jour du 31 Octobre 1890, il invite de nouveau son délégué a hater les préparatifs pour 
que le neuvieme Congres International des Orientalistes ait lieu 4 l’époque depuis long- 
temps fixée, c’est-a-dire au mois de Septembre 1891. 

‘¢ Signé : pour adoption par le Comité, 
**Le Secrétaire Général, 
‘* MADIER DE MONTYAU.” 


‘* Pour copie conforme, 
“© Le Secrétaire du Comité, 
**Signé : L. DUTILH DE LA TuqQuE.” 











SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Asia.—In India, the principal event of the quarter under 
review has been the visit of the Czarevitch. Whether good 
or evil will be the outcome of his tour lies in the uncertain 
future. One lesson, however, he may have learnt, which 
may be a useful one; and that is, that in spite of the 
utterances of political malcontents, India is not in such a 
state of maladministration as to receive his countrymen 
with open arms. There have been evil prophets who have 
prophesied adversely concerning this visit, saying that it 
was not wise to bring the son of the great White Czar too 
prominently before the people ; but, as far as the Muham- 
madans are concerned, two untoward events have led their 
thoughts into a channel which would hardly encourage 
them in any desire to substitute the Russian rule for that of 
the British. The first is but a little matter; but, as they 
say, the flight of a feather shows the direction of the wind, 
and it has been freely commented upon in the papers. The 
Nizam sent a telegram of welcome to the Czarewitch which 
was formally answered by one of his staff; at the same time 
a New Year’s complimentary message to Her Majesty and 
the Prince of Wales met with a cordial personal response 
from each. This, however, might have passed off with but 
slight comment, had not, about the same time, the report 
been circulated that the new Minister of Religion in Russia 
had ordered the expunging of certain verses of the Koran 
when used within the Czar’s dominions. We who know the 
Oriental mind,and the reverence that the Muhammadan feels 
for his sacred book,—far exceeding what the great majority 
of Christians feel for their Bible,—cannot conceive a greater 
political blunder; but it has done us a good turn. That one 
act of M. Pobiédonostzew has gone forth through the medium 
of the press to both Hindu and Muhammadan as an earnest 
of what they might expect if they ever come under the 
rule of the Muscovite. The National Congress proceedings 
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this year have fallen rather flat; the enthusiasm seems to be 
dying out, and the attendance showed a marked decrease as 
compared with previous meetings. Controversy is still rife 
over the Age of Consent Bill. The general feeling among 
the Bengalis is, that it is a direct interference with their 
religion, as touching a social question bound up with that 
religion. State legislation in such matters is, as a rule, 
mischievous, and contrary to Her Majesty's pledge that no 
such interference should take place; but the evils arising 
from a custom not essentially sanctioned by the sacred 
writings of the Hindus themselves are so grave, both in a 
physical as well as moral aspect, that the Government has 
thought it necessary to intervene, with the support of an 
influential minority of educated Hindus, who are-of opinion 
that it is necessary to force by the assistance of the law 
the reform,which is so desirable yet so difficult to attain. 
Pundit Rama Mitra Sastri, Professor of Sanscrit, has pub- 
lished a pamphlet containing a full and learned exposition 
of the law of Hindu marriage, in which he arrives at the 
conclusion that in the ordinances of Manu and Susruta the 
joining of her husband by a wife before the age of twelve 
is expressly forbidden. The Anglo-Indian papers are 
mostly in favour of the Bill, and the native press is divided 
on the subject. The native members of the Legislative 
Council were not unanimous on the question, which was 
strongly spoken against on the gth of January by Sir Romesh 
Chunder Mitter, but supported by Rao Bahadoor Krish- 
naji Lakshman Nulkar. The opposition seems, as might 
be expected, to be strongest in Bengal ; and, as is the case 
in other countries besides India, the resistance on religious 
grounds is mainly supported by the women. According to 
Mr. Hume, who ought to be well informed, four-fifths of 
the supporters of the Congress are in favour of the reform. 
Mr. Man Mohun Ghose found fault with the Bill, and 
suggested an amendment, that marriages under twelve be 
disallowed by a civil law, which he believes would strike at 
the root of the evil. In Bombay, English-speaking opinion 
isin favour of the Bill; and both Mr. Justice Telang and 
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Dr. Bhaudarkar have written forcibly on the subject. The 
Bill has passed, because various causes, which we do not 
care to specify, daily added to the number of its supporters. 
Few now regret the interference of Government in the 
suppression of Sa¢z, infanticide, and other customs incom- 
patible with moral and material progress. The dissatis- 
faction caused by their abolition is past. Let us hope it 
will disappear also in this case. 

The prospect of an Indian Factory Act is not considered 
an unmixed blessing by those who are interested in the 
Indian Mill industry; and with reference to Mr. Holt 
Hallett’s letter to the Zzmwes on the Shift System, Capzta/ 
remarks :—‘“It is very clear that the real object of these 
would-be humanitarians is to stop the hours of working of 
the mills, and not of the operatives, for whom they do not 
care twopence. It is the rivalry of India that they are 
afraid of, not the health of the children or young persons.” 
There is a good deal of truth in this view. India is getting 
independent of Lancashire, and Lancashire does not like it. 
And as some years ago she got the cotton duties removed, 
so now her wish is to hamper the Indian mill-owner. 
Could she try on this little game with Australia? It is a 
significant fact, that the Age of Consent Bill, which deals 
with a more important matter, receives but little attention 
at the hands of these philanthropists. If, however, the 
Lancashire manufacturer thinks he will recover lost ground 
by a policy of hindrance, he is doomed to disappointment, 
for the milling industry is now firmly established in India ; 
and it may have one very undesirable effect not yet taken 
into consideration, vzz. that capitalists may establish mills 
in French and Portuguese territory in India, adjacent to 
Calcutta and Bombay, where they may work with profit 
even at the risk of paying certain export duties. 

It is satisfactory to note improvement in railway com- 
munication in India. The mails for the South from the 
Punjab and Calcutta now proceed direct by the Dhond and 
Mauruar line, instead of v7¢@ Bombay, with the result that a 
whole day is saved between Calcutta or Lahore and Madras. 
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We have now got a through service without a break from 
Tuticorin to Kurrachee,a distance of 3,128 miles. The route 
from Calcutta to Bombay by the Bengal Nagpore Railway 
is now open, the first through passenger being Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite. Indian trade with East Africa has received a 
serious check in the levying of a five per cent. import duty 
on all goods landed on German territory, whether from Zan- 
zibar or elsewhere. 

We have just finished with the Mirungai, a bloodless but 
expensive little campaign, to be renewed when those lively 
people have ceased to feel the pinch of a fine and the loss 
of a few towers. No one but a specialist can follow the 
intricacies of our relations with the Wunthas, the Lushais, 
the Chins, and other frontier savages. The Tsawbwa of 
Wuntho was one of Theebaw’s officials in charge of the 
district ; and he had been allowed by the Government of 
India to remain in possession of this territory. Instead of 
dealing with him at first with a strong hand, we treated him 
with honours to which he was not entitled ; the result being 
that he availed himself of the opportunity to prepare for the 
outbreak, to which course he was instigated by his father, 
who, in King Theebaw’s time was governor of Mogoung. 
Under Sir A. Mackenzie’s vigorous administration the 
insurrection has been crushed, and the Wuntho territory 
is to be at once opened up. 

As we go to press, there comes the sad announcement of 
the disaster to our brave Goorkha force. The Manipur ques- 
tion we hope to deal with exhaustively in our next issue. 
Here we need only say, that the details are yet too meagre 
and the accounts too conflicting to form a decided judgment 
as to who was to blame. But we cannot take the same view 
of it as is taken by some of the daily papers, For it is idle 
to talk of the treachery of the Manipuris before we know 
the details of the policy and proceedings which led to the 
attack and capture of the Resident and his party. Nor is 
it possible to forecast the immediate fortunes of our “ little 
war” in or with Manipur; for our “ Hill Campaigns” are 
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costly affairs, and may lead to anything. The proximity of 
Manipur to Burmah should also not be forgotten. 

In Afghanistan affairs are shrouded in the usual mystery, 
One day we hear of unusual activity in the Cabul arsenal, 
of the out-turn of millions of cartridges and thousands of 
rifles, another day report kills off the Amir, to revive him 
again shortly afterwards; and I suppose we never shall know 
what goes on in that land of political fog, till we have a 
Resident there, and that will not be in Abdurrahman’s time. 

The Homeward Mail's suggestion, that the Amir should 
be encouraged to make his own railways in his own country, 
with a view to the profits of trade, is not a bad one; and the 
twelve lakhs per annum we give him for a doubtful return 
would be well spent if laid out in such a way. 

The Russian Vovoe Vremya urges, that, as the Chinese are 
paramount in Kashgar and the British in Kashmir, Russia 
should establish a protectorate over the Pamir plateau. 
What advantage they are likely to gain from an extension 
of their jurisdiction over such arid and snowy wastes it is 
difficult to see; but the news will not be palatable to British 
sportsmen, who are just beginning to find out the happy 
hunting-grounds of the hitherto little-known Ov7s Poli. 

The Russian explorers have not, however, met with 
much success lately. The brothers Gruir Grijimailo were 
turned back by the Chinese; and both Captain Pevtsoff’s 
party and Captain Grombtchefsky’s failed to get into Thibet. 
Had the Pevtsoff party, says M. Bogdanoff, the geologist of 
the Expedition, been supplied with more silver and less 
cartridges, they would have got on much better. He attri- 
butes the success of M. Bonvalot and Prince Henry to the 
fact that they had with them a large supply of money and 
few arms, and were accompanied entirely by natives. Eng- 
lish officers are said to be energetically exploring the Pamir 
region between the Indo-Afghan and Russian boundaries, 
and putting every obstacle in the way of Russian reconnais- 
sances; and to this the Grashdanzu attributes Grombtchef- 
sky’s failure. It is satisfactory to know that we are doing 
something at last. M. Bonvalot has been reading to the 
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Geographical Society at St. Petersburg an account of his 
journey, and was applauded on advocating communications 
between Russian and French possessions in Asia vza Thibet, 
without touching English or Chinese territory. Sve eur 
ad astra / 

In China there has been a contretemps, showing that 
hatred of foreigners is not yet extinct in the breast of the 
Celestial. Notice of the visit of the Czarewitch had been 
given to the Viceroy of Wuchang, Chang-Chih-Tung, who 
received the message with marked rudeness, and refused to 
accord any demonstration in honour of the Imperial visitor, 
who, he said, must put up with things as he found then, if 
he chose to come. This set the wires working between St. 
Petersburg and Pekin, with the result that China has come 
down from her high pedestal and is ready to extend unprece- 
dented honours tothe Czarevitch. The Homeward Mail, in 
commenting on the incident, remarks, “If Russia has been 
thus firm in a point which concerned her amour propre, why 
should Great Britain have allowed herself to be put off and 
frustrated in the opening of the navigation of the Yang-tse 
River? The things that most impress the Eastern mind are 
resolution and force; and the country which shows those 
qualities at Pekin, within proper and politic lines, will be 
most successful in its Chinese diplomacy. At present our 
policy in China exhibits no signs of firmness.” The present 
Emperor, however, seems inclined to a less conservative 
policy. There have been some difficulties in the way of his 
public reception of the Diplomatic Corps, owing to the atti- 
tude of the old school faction, and everything possible was 
done to minimize the importance of the function. However, 
itis the thin end of the wedge, and a sign that China is being 
forced out of its traditional seclusion. Another good sign is, 
that a railway is at last an established fact in the Celestial Em- 
pire. The new line, from Kaiping towards Shan Hai Kuan, 
is as yet only eleven miles long; but it is likely to prove a 
great success, as it passes through a fertile country and is 
already appreciated by the inhabitants. The gardeners on 
the Tong Shan section have not been slow to take advan- 
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tage of the opportunity afforded them, and send eight to ten 
cars of vegetables daily to the Tientsin market. 

The Japanese Houses of Parliament, which cost over 2} 
million dollars, have been burnt. It is said the fire was 
caused by some defect in the electric lighting. Sir Edwin 
Arnold has returned from Japan, and appears to have been 
impressed by the Buddhist religion, for it is reported that he 
adjured the Japanese, at a dinner in Tokio, not to go hunting 
after other religions, as they had a very good one of their 
own. A Missionary Bishop was present; and the /apan 
Herald is indignant that he made no sign on the occasion, 


Tue Cotontes.—In the colonies, two events of supreme 
importance have occurred during the past quarter, viz., the 
Canadian elections, and the meeting of the Australasian 
Federation Convention at Sydney, under the presidency of 
Sir Henry Parkes. 

Under ordinary conditions, the dissolution of a Colonial 
Parliament would awaken only a languid interest in Eng- 
land; but on this occasion Canada had arrived at a very 
critical stage of her history, and was called upon to practically 
decide either for closer union with England or for annexa- 
tion to the United States, veiled under the pretence of 
“Unrestricted reciprocity.” While the contest was pending, 
the English papers generally abstained from all comment 
on the two policies, so that they might not be suspected of 
wishing to influence the result, but now that Sir John Mac- 
donald’s Government have emerged triumphantly, though 
with a reduced majority, we may be permitted to express our 
satisfaction. While the contest was at its height, Sir John 
Macdonald creatéd a great sensation throughout Canada by 
deliberately charging the Opposition leader, Sir Richard 
Cartwright, with a conspiracy to annex Canada to the United 
States. Ata public meeting in Toronto, he read a document 
prepared by Mr. Farrer, the editor of the Zoronto Globe, 
containing suggestions to the American Government how 
best to injure Canadian trade, and thus force Canada into 
seeking admission into the Union. The reading of this 
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document created immense excitement and indignation, the 
audience standing and singing the National Anthem. The 
Opposition leaders have not questioned the accuracy of this 
document; and there is every reason to believe that this 
move rallied thousands of voters to the side of the Govern- 
ment, for the Canadians are thoroughly loyal, and intensely 
proud of the great Empire to which they belong. As this 
is the first time that the direct issue of annexation has been 
raised, Englishmen may well feel generally satisfied with the 
manner in which the Canadians have proved their loyalty 
to the British connection. 

Canada will doubtless be pleased to see that there is 
some prospect of the Behring Sea difficulty being settled, 
as Lord Salisbury has agreed to Mr. Blaine’s proposal to 
submit the question to arbitration ; and although our past 
experience of arbitration, notably in the Alabama case, has 
not been encouraging, yet we may confidently hope that 
the arbitrators may be able to arrive at a settlement of this 
question satisfactory to both nations. 

Newfoundlanders have been greatly excited by the refusal 
of the Colonial Office to sanction the Commercial Treaty 
provisionally concluded by them with the United States. 
But they may rest assured that their interests will not be 
neglected. It is the duty of the Colonial Office to consider 
the interests of all the colonies ; and we feel confident that 
their irritation will soon pass away when they recognise this 
fact. Possibly the best solution of the difficulty would be, 
to unite with Canada in concluding a fresh Treaty. 

From Paris we learn that an agreement between England 
and France for the settlement of the Newfoundland Fisheries 
Question by arbitration has been signed ; and we trust that 
this gratifying intelligence will be as pleasing to our colonists 
in Newfoundland as to ourselves. We hope that this long- 
standing dispute will be settled in a manner equally satis- 
factory to all parties. 

In New Zealand they have also had a General Election ; 
and the result very closely resembled that in the United 
States recently. The Government was completely defeated, 
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much to the surprise of all—even of their opponents, whose 


most sanguine anticipations did not go beyond a reduction 
of the Government majority. This altogether unexpected 
result was almost entirely brought about by the “labour” 
vote. Out of seventy-five members, twenty-two have been 
returned as “labour representatives,” mostly for city and 
suburban constituencies, where ‘“‘ Demos” is supreme ; but 
the one bitter pill in so much sweetness is the defeat of the 
strike leader at Port Chalmers by the managing director of 
the Union Steamship Company. 

On the Australian Continent, with the exception of one 
or two isolated outbreaks among the shearers in Queens- 
land, trades-unionism has been much less aggressive since 
the great strike terminated so disastrously for them ; and it 
is to be hoped that the severe lesson taught to the Austra- 
lian strikers will be taken note of by those who are so often 
the dupes of selfish and interested agitators in England. 

The Australasian Federation Convention, which met at 
Sydney on March 2nd, is still engaged in discussing the 
various resolutions submitted to it by its President, Sir 
Henry Parkes, who is the oldest and most experienced 
statesman in the Australian Colonies. 

The Convention is the outcome of the Federal Council ; 
and the present advanced position of Federation is due to 
the initiative of Sir Henry Parkes, although due credit must 
be given to Mr. James Service of Victoria, and Sir Samuel 
Griffith of Queensland, to whose patriotic exertions it was 
mainly due that the Federal Council of Australasia was 
formed in 1883. 

The resolutions submitted to the Convention are four 
innumber. ‘1. That the powers, privileges, and territorial 
rights of the several existing Colonies shall remain intact, 
except in respect to such surrenders as may be agreed 
upon as necessary and incidental to the power and 
authority of the National Federal Government. 2. That 
trade and intercourse between the Federated Colonies, 
whether by means of land carriage or coastal naviga- 
tion, be absolutely free. 3. That power and authority to 
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impose Customs duties be exclusively lodged with the 
Federal Government and Parliament, subject to such dis- 
posal of the revenues thence derived as shall be agreed 
upon. 4. That the military and naval defence of Australia 
be entrusted to the Federal forces under one command.” 
Sir Henry Parkes, in his speech upon these Resolutions, 
was careful to explain that he did not submit them as “ em- 
bodying principles to be rigidly adhered to, but asa ground- 
work for debate on the whole question.” Whatever may be 
the outcome of this Convention, the Colonies may be assured 
of the warm sympathy of Englishmen in general ; as it is ap- 
parent from the speeches already delivered, that the Aus- 
tralians, as a whole, are thoroughly loyal to the Crown, and 
have no wish to set up as an independent nation. It was 
uncertain at first whether any delegates would attend on 
behalf of New Zealand, as that Colony was afraid that by 
Federation, the Australians meant separation as well; but 
the New Zealand delegates are in attendance, and their fears 
have been shown to be unfounded. The first and fourth 
Resolutions have been generally agreed to. The greatest 
difference of opinion has arisen over the second and third, 
owing to the different tariffs in force in Australia, some of 
the Colonies being rigidly Protectionist, while others are 
almost Free-traders; but there is a general feeling in favour 
of trade between the Colonies being free, while, as against 
the outside world, the question of the levy of Customs 
duties would be left for the Federal Parliament to settle. 
Before the Convention met, many of the warmest friends 
of Australasian Federation were afraid that the mutual 
jealousies of the Colonies would prevent their coming to an 
agreement over the question of Intercolonial Free Trade. 
Some of the Colonies raise the greater part of their 
revenue from Customs duties; and there was an uneasy 
feeling that by assenting to the abolition of these duties, as 
against other Colonies, they would have to make large 
sacrifices of revenue. But a commercial statistician in 
Victoria has calculated that, by surrendering these duties, 
the amount involved, for all the Australian Colonies, would 
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be less than £400,000. However that may be, the re- 
presentatives of the Protectionist Colonies have wisely 
consented to leave their case in the hands of the Federal 
Parliament ; and thus one great danger to the cause of 
Australasian Federation has been averted, through the 
patriotism and conciliatory spirit shown by the delegates. 

Great difference of opinion has also arisen over the 
proposal to establish a Federal Supreme Court as a High 
Court of Appeal in Australia, whose decisions should be 
final. This would abolish the right of appeal to the Privy 
Council; and some of the delegates have expressed them- 
selves averse to the proposal, as they deprecate any weaken- 
ing of the ties which bind Australia to the Mother Country. 

Sir George Grey, a New Zealand delegate, who has 
been once Governor, and afterwards Premier, and whose 
great colonial experience gives his opinions much weight, 
expressed himself in favour of allowing the people to re- 
form the Federal Constitution whenever they desired and 
circumstances seemed to require; so that it would be gra- 
dually developed, as our own Constitution has been. Much 
may be said in favour of this proposal; but, on the other 
hand, it leaves an opening for an ambitious minister to go 
outside the lines of the Constitution in order to retain his 
hold on office, of which we have had examples in England. 
He was defeated by 35 votes against only 3, in his proposal 
that the Governor-General should be elected by the people. 
A High Court of Appeal is created, but with a reservation 
of appeal to the Queen in Council. Thus the Crown will 
still exercise its rights and powers, as heretofore. 

The Convention has not yet concluded its labours ; but 
it has already done enough to justify the hope that it will 
not separate until it has formulated a scheme of Federation 
acceptable to all the Colonies of Australasia,which may even- 
tually pave the way for the federation of the whole Empire : 
a subject on which Principal M. H. Hervey, of New South 
Wales, contributed an able and interesting article in our 


last number. All Englishmen who have the interest of the 
Empire at heart cordially wish success to the undertaking. 
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The persecution which ever accompanies new discoveries on an old field has so affected 
one of our most eminent Arabian explorers, at whose marvellous collection of inscriptions 
envy will not even look, much less museums buy, that he has sent a letter to his 
colleagues, bidding good-bye to all European and Christian friendships, for a life among 
Muhammadans as one of them. As the step may be dictated by disappointment rather 
than conviction, we forbear mentioning the name of the scholar in question. 


The Emperor of Russia is only affected by what he deems to be the good of his country, 
and that seems to him to be identified with the Russianization of Lutherans, Fins, Poles, 
Muhammadans, and Jews ; the latter no longer receive from thirty to forty roubles to 
become Christians, a measure which has hitherto failed to cure their stubbornness, for even 
the children, if not the children’s children, of baptized Jews are, by the last orders, to 
remain under the same disabilities as their unconverted progenitors. The cause of Pan- 
slavism in Slavonic countries generally, not to speak of the financial credit and public 
reputation of Russia, suffers by the measures to Russianize everything, including the 
Koran. 


In 1883, the Countess de Gasparin, an ‘* EVANGELICAL” of undoubted devotion, pub- 
lished her comments on the organization of General Booth, which, by extracts taken 
from the instructions to the officers of the Salvation Army, she showed was far more 
detrimental to true Christianity and public morality than any other organization that 
abdicated the individual will in the obedience due to an ecclesiastical superior. It is, 
however, clear from a perusal of the Salvationist pamphlets, and from an intercourse with 
its soldiers, that, outwardly at all events, decency,'if net orthodox Christianity, is pro- 
moted by the Army, fanaticism and a sense of spiritual superiority taking the place of 
tobacco and drink. The saving thus effected may fitly go into the coffers of this more 
than self-supporting body, in which even matrimony is doubly sanctified by the dedi- 
cation of wife and child to the cause of the Army. Whether the money is in the Bank 
of England, or the labour, including the sale of the publications of General Booth, is 
for a society that no longer exists, or with trustees that have not yet been created, are 
matters of indifference to those who have saved, what is more precious, their souls ; and 
we look forward to great progress in what, like many superstitions, may have begun in 
deception, but may become respectable by the lapse of time and the sincerity of followers. 
It is when applied to ‘ALL THE WORLD” (the title of one of the Salvation periodi- 
cals) that we doubt the expediency of entrusting General Booth with universal financial 
and spiritual command. To India, the rhapsodies of his ‘f In Darkest England,” black- 
ened by the improper and incorrect statement on page 50, regarding a certain evil as 
a remunerative profession, are altogether inexplicable. There the family supports itself, 
and does not require shelters at 4d¢. a night or tea at a halfpennya cup. The whole 
thing will collapse, if such foolish missions are undertaken. Why does not General 
Booth, as indeed other proselytising bodies also might, send out missionaries to Muham- 
madan, Hindu, Buddhistic, Confucian, and other communities, in order to learn and 
bring back to us whatever may be good in their religion or social or educational arrange- 
ments and suitable to our own condition? They would then gain far more influence for our 
own religion than now, when they act as mere destroyers of what exists elsewhere. By 
one of the vows imposed on a Tibetan Lama one is not to think, much less to say, that one’s 
religion is better than that of others, lest their merit in doing good actions under their 
religious motives be depreciated. Yet we find even General Booth going to teach, rather 
than be taught by, heathens, and allowing himself to be referred to in his tracts as a 
prophet, if not redeemer, and Mrs. Booth as the mother of the Salvation Army ; thus 
perhaps gradually creating a legend, which will greatly affect the Christianity, as it may 
the pockets, of his believers. 


At a lecture before the Royal Asiatic Society, Professor Max Miiller, with a serene 
disdain for all Oriental studies which are not comprised in his own limited knowledge of 
Sanskrit, found that an Egyptian analogue of the story of Potiphar’s wife appropriately 
illustrated the nature and value of Oriental learning. Antiquity is really with us, the 
modern age, as Pascal remarked before him; and eventhe above story may be possible 
in present ancient England, [This is wit.] Manuscripts, in which the lying hand can 
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write, form, if from contemporaries, the basis of authentic history, as contrasted with the 
more fallacious constructive history given by monuments or the traditions of never-dying 
customs. Thus poor Sayce is constructive, Assyriology is nowhere, and Sinology a tole- 
rated branch of Orientalism, which cannot affect European thought ; whereas we believe 
that Chinese practical wisdom has greater lessons for us than perhaps even Sanskrit, as 
read by Professor Max Miiller. In the play of words, that the ancient ages are really the 
young ages of mankind, the accumulated experience of antiquity, which alone causes the 
veneration for it, is forgotten, and Max Miiller creates his own antiquity out of his partial 
experience ; and the English listener is persuaded by him that in his English he speaks 
the best Sanskrit, and that his superficial thought is the highest result of the world’s 
culture for 6,000 years. 

** As the world were now but to begin, 

Antiquity forgot, custom unknown.” 

It is not thus that Oriental studies are advanced or respect for them instilled. An 
English audience, after all, should be instructed, not flattered to the top of its bent, by 
a professorial authority on Oriental philology. As we stated in our last issue, ‘It is 
thus that a great Orientalist of this country, who cannot speak a single Oriental lan- 
guage, has popularized philology, which he found untaught and which he will leave mis- 
taught, unless he raises his audiences to such knowledge as he may progressively acquire, 
and does not descend to their prejudices and preconceptions for the sake of personal 
ambition and an evanescent popularity.” Professor Max Miiller may or may not know 
Sanskrit, except at second hand; Pandit Rikhi Késh is attending to that subject ; he 
certainly stood rapt in wonderment at an elementary solution of the “d” and “th” in 
‘*dead” and ‘‘ death,” but he certainly does not know India, or else he would not have 
divided modern Indian progress as he did at Christiania by the periods of Rommohun 
Roy, Nathaniel and Ramabai ; he docs, however, know English and what suits an English 
audience, an English newspaper, and an English advertisement. 


Ab uno disce omnes. The pseudo-Orientalists, who have imposed themselves as 
authorities on the credulous British public, could only find impertinent or stupid equiva- 
lents for ‘‘ Empress of India,” and are therefore ready to slaughter the one who invented 
and carried into popular acceptance the title of ‘* Kaisar-i-Hind,” which he advocated for 
reasons that are the very opposite of those somewhat superficially given by Sir William 
Muir, when merely officially adopting a designation that Muhammadan and Hindu 
sense alike had already felt to be the only possible correct term. Another band of so- 
called Orientalists eulogized and supported with their signatures a rendering of the 
‘National Anthem” into Hindustani, at a cost of several thousand pounds, which was 
disrespectful to Her Majesty, when the writer of these lines, for fifty rupees, obtained 
a competition of numerous elegant, correct, and loyal versions. 


Mr. G. Washington Moon has set a new monument to his judgment, indefatigability, 
and correct style in ‘‘ Men and Women of the Time,” a volume of over 1000 royal octavo 
pages, which has just reached us as we are printing off. We propose to review it in our 
next issue ; in the meanwhile, we are glad to have an opportunity of republishing from 
it the short biography of one who, with the experience and learning of age, combines the 
energy and public spirit of English manhood. We refer to Sir Patrick Colquhoun, the 
death of whose brother, Chevalier James Colquhoun, at Cannes, recently misled some of 
the ‘ Dailies” into writing an Obituary of one, who, asa Jurist, a Linguist, and a Classical 
Scholar, has few, if any, equals in this country, and who, we hope, may long be spared to 
his friends and to those of English and Oriental research :— 

““COLQUHOUN, Sir Fatrick (MacChombaich de), Vrart., LL.D., eldest son of the late 
Chevalier James de Colquhoun, who was private secretary to Mr. Dundas, and afterwards 
chargé d’affaires of the Hanseatic republics, was born in 1815, educated at Westminster, 
and became Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1837 
and M.A. in 1844, and was elected subsequently an Honorary Fellow of the College, 
taking the degree of Juris utriusque Doctor at Heidelberg, and subsequently that of 
LL.D. at Cambridge in 1851. He was called to the Bar in 1838, and was appointed 
Plenipotentiary by the Hanseatic republics to conclude commercial treaties with Turkey, 
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Persia, and Greece. On his return in 1844, he went the Home Circuit. He was ap- 
pointed Aulic Councillor to the King of Saxony in 1857, and was standing counsel to 
H.S.M’s. Legation till the abolition of the office by the war of 1866. He was also 
Councillor of Legation of the Grand Duke of Oldenburg. He was appointed Member of 
the Supreme Council of Justice of the Ionian Islands, by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton in 
1858, became Chief Justice of the Court in 1861, and was knighted. On the cession of 
the Ionian Islands to Greece, in 1864, Sir P. Colquhoun returned to England, and was 
appointed one of Her Majesty’s Counsel in 1868, and a Member of the Inner Temple 
Bench. He is the author of various treatises on learned, political, and classical subjects 
in different languages. ‘A Summary of the Roman Civil Law, illustrated by Commen- 
taries and Parallels from the Mosaic, Canon, Mohammedan, English, and Foreign 
Laws,’ published in 1849-60. Sir Patrick de Colquhoun is at present head of the family 
whose name he bears, having succeeded his cousin, Sir Robert de Colquhoun, Bart., 
N.S., on Nov. 10, 1870. Sir Patrick has received the following decorations :—First 
class in brilliants, Niskau Iftihar of the Ottoman Empire ; G. C. of the Redeemer of 
Greece; Com. of Albertus Valorosus, and Knight of Merit of the Kingdom of Saxony ; 
Knight of Merit of the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg. Clubs: Carlton, Atheneum, Con- 
stitutional, Isthmian.” 
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REVIEWS. 
The Development of Africa (George Philip & Son, London), 


of which we gave a short notice in our last issue, is a valuable 
work from the pen of Arthur Silva White, the Secretary of 
the Royal Scottish Geographical Society, supplemented by 
fourteen maps, with notes by E. G. Ravenstein, I*.R.G.S. 
It is a veritable mine of carefully collected, diligently di- 
gested, and well-written information on the Dark Continent; 
and as a handbook leaves little to be desired. The physical, 
topographical, and commercial geography of Africa; its peo- 
ples and religions ; its resources and population ; its political 
distribution and its probable future, are all treated fully and 
ably. The author has a full grasp of his subject, and shows 
it in all its various aspects. In the history of African ex- 
plorations some injustice seems done to the earlier Portu- 
guese missionaries, who appear to have known both the 
dwarfs of the Aruwimi and the great equatorial lakes; but 
the reports of those Stanleys of former ages, still hidden in 
the archives of Lisbon and Rome, are not yet accessible to 
the students of African history. Mr. White's chapter on the 
relative operations and success of Islam and Christianity is 
fair, truthful, and worthy of careful perusal, though it contains 
much that the frequenters of Exeter Hall in May will find un- 
palatable. The picture presented of the effects of the African 
climate on Europeans is not promising for intending colo- 
nists ; but it is better that they should know the best and the 
worst regarding the continent in plain words. A final sum- 
mary condenses the whole volume into a chapter; and a 
copious index renders this mass of information easily acces- 
sible. To all who are interested in Africa, the work will be 
not only useful but almost indispensable ; tor it presents in 
one thick volume in imperial octavo, what would otherwise 
need many books and much time to get at. 

The fourteen maps, and the notes on them, by Mr. Raven- 
stein, enhance the value of the work. They are all on pre- 
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cisely the same scale; but each one takes up the continent 
underadifferent aspect—political, philological,ethnographical, 
etc.—and shows at a glance the result of the latest researches. 
We feel inclined to question the total of the population of 
Africa (p. 86), which is given at 127,038,370, though usually 
estimated at nearly 200,000,000, When we find “ Equa- 
torial and South Africa” numbered at 41,818,170, the minute- 
ness of the last three figures of this number shows conclu- 
sively how largely all such calculations are simple guess-work. 
But perhaps, even in this guessing, the total given in this book 
has at least as good a claim to being correct as any other. 


The Historical Geography of Asia Minor. By Professor 
W. M. Ramsay. Royal Geographical Society Supple- 
mentary Papers, Vol. IV. (London: John Murray.) 

We congratulate both Professor Ramsay, who has after 
years of labour accomplished, and the Royal Geographical 

Society which has published, this great work on the topo- 

graphy of Asia Minor. Much had lately been done to 

elucidate this subject, and great authors had already written 
upon it; but Professor Ramsay has cast new light on it, 
almost equivalent to a revelation. Now that it has been 
done, it seems strange that his simple but laborious plan of 
consulting side by side with the already used authorities, the 
list of signatories at Councils, the Lives of the Saints, and 
other Byzantine and Christian records, was not followed be- 
fore. The results are very satisfactory. Most difficulties have 
been cleared, doubts dispelled, and guesses confirmed by 
subsequent proof. Yet excellent though his plan is, it could 
not have produced the fruit we have before us in this work, 
were it not for the close study of antiquity, the complete 
mastery of his subject, the singular opportunities for per- 
sonal exploration, and the instinctive grasp of the local cir- 
cumstances and contours of country, which Professor Ram- 
say has brought to the task. Every place of importance, 
almost every village mentioned in history, has been dis- 
cussed and localized, with more or less certainty. As an 
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instance, see p. 364, for the position of Prakana-Dioce- 
sareia. It is no detraction from the completeness of Pro- 
fessor Ramsay’s work to say, that till a complete scientific 
survey of Asia Minor has been made, which unfortunately 
is still in the dim future, many points, though made more or 
less probable by him, can scarcely be set definitely at rest; 
for distances cannot be taken as conclusive when measured 
in actual paces or the time of walking of a horse. The 
numerous ruins and tumuli met by the Professor in his per- 
sonal explorations and mentioned to him by others, seem to 
promise interesting results to those who are blessed with the 
leisure and means for organizing a systematic exploration 
of the country, which Professor Ramsay’s book and the maps 
which accompany it so strikingly illustrate. 


The Golden Bough, a Study in Comparative Religion. By /. 
G. Frazer, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In 2 vols. (London : Macmillan & Co.) 

To read this book is a pleasure ; and we gladly recom- 
mend it to all who can appreciate the results of laborious 
research and deep thought, by a competent scholar. The 
author's intimate acquaintance with the classical writers of 
Greece and Rome does not shine more clearly in these two 
volumes than his wide reading in Ethnography and Folk- 
lore ; and both these qualifications are equalled by the care 
manifested in his selections, the judgment displayed in his 
deductions, and the ingenuity shown in his conclusions. 
The problem he set himself to solve is the meaning of the 
mysterious Priest of Aricia, in the olden Roman days, 
who has hitherto been, to all, an incomprehensible puzzle. 
His sovereignty acquired by the murder of his predecessor, 
and his anxious life of continual vigilance amid the woods 
of the lovely Lake of Nemi, till he was himself slain by a 
more cunning and powerful aspirant to his office, who before 
doing so had to pluck “ The Golden Bough,” were the only 
factors for solving the problem. To this our author has 
sought a clue in the traditional customs common to the 
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Aryan and other races; and for this end, he has laboriously 
collected from the manners, observances, and folk-lore of all 
nations, the indications which can only there be found, of 
the earliest forms of human thought and worship. In each 
division of his subject, he literally takes us from China to 
Peru, and through almost every country of the globe. All are 
equally compelled by him to yield their contributions ; and 
this great store of knowledge he has arranged in lucid order, 
connected with skilful ingenuity, and reasoned on with great 
force. Where he has found a gap in the evidence, he 
has filled it with a reasonable supposition. The modesty 
with which he puts forth his views is not greater than the 
care with which he confines himself strictly to the field of 
his investigation, though the similarity between many of the 
rites which he details, with things mentioned in the Bible, 
must have presented strong temptations to dealing with col- 
lateral issues. Commentators on Scripture would do well to 
seek such illustrations. How through the May, Midsummer, 
and Harvest customs, formerly and yet existing in most 
countries, he follows his hitherto untried clue, to the exist- 
ence in prehistoric times of a belief in corn- and tree-spirits, 
and the human representatives of the same; and how the 
treatment of these, in turn, furnishes a rational and probable 
solution to the mystery of the Priest-king of the Nemi 
woods, we must leave our readers to enjoy in Mr. Frazer's 
interesting book. Not only is his subject a fresh one, but 
his treatment is new, his matter both well chosen and 
digested, and his style clear; and the interest of his inves- 
tigation is maintained undiminished to the end. If none 
would write but those who had stored their minds and 
mastered their matter as thoroughly as Mr. Frazer, books, 
if fewer in number, would be both pleasant and instructive 
to read, and useful to keep. 


Face to Face with the Mexicans. By Mrs. Fanny Chambers 
Gooch. (London: Samson Low & Co.) 


Mrs. Fanny Chambers Gooch’s “ Face to Face with the 
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Mexicans,” is presented to us in a well-got-up and profusely 
illustrated quarto. It is a lively, graphic, and agreeable 
description of the people of Mexico and their character 
and customs, with sketches of their history and of some 
of their political personages. It is the result of a seven 
years’ residence in the country by the author, an American 
lady, who has used her opportunities to produce a very 
readable and enjoyable book, written in a chatty and 
familiar style. The Mexicans have evidently won on her, 
for she is generally almost panegyristic ; and her descrip- 
tions present in a very favourable view a_ people little 
known and less appreciated by Englishmen. In her play- 
ful banter of the Mexicans’ attachment to custom, she 
seems quite oblivious to the fact that her own persistent 
attempts to Americanize her Mexican household seem just 
as ludicrous an attachment to her own customs as theirs. 
Her persistence, however, failed to change the people's 
ideas. While, however, she enables us to form a vivid 
picture of the social and domestic life and the manners and 
character of the Mexicans, she is by no means a guide to 
be followed blindly in all other matters. She speaks, for 
instance, of the Gothic Cathedral of Mexico, even while 
presenting us with a fine illustration of the building, which, 
whether you choose to call it Renaissance or Classical, is 
certainly not Gothic in style. The two hundred illustra- 
tions which enrich this pleasant volume are well executed, 
very varied, and highly interesting; and they include two 
splendidly coloured representations of the flowers called 
“ The Little Hand” and the “ Christmas Flower.” 





SHORT NOTICES. 

‘“ Geography of the Dominion of Canada and Newfound- 
land,” by the Rev. W. Parr Cresswell, M.A., F.R.C.L., with 
ten maps, is a most useful and opportune issue from the 
Clarendon Press at Oxford. It is an elaborate and care- 
fully written treatise on Canadian Geography, in ten chap- 
ters. Of these, one treats of the Dominion in general; the 
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next eight deal with each of the several provinces, includ- 
ing Newfoundland; and the last is devoted to industries, 
wealth, and social progress, and forms nearly a third 
of the volume. Fourteen short appendices on various 
matters, from the naming of Louisiana to the fish and 
fisheries of British Columbia, and a copious alphabetical 
index complete a small octavo volume of detailed informa- 
tion, down to 1890, on Canada: its physical features, its 
population, its system of government, its municipal, educa- 
tional, postal, and other departmental arrangements. This 
book, published under the auspices of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, will be most helpful to all who intend going to 
Canada, or who seek information regarding that important 
gem in the Imperial Crown of Great Britain. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co., in a volume of their Mi- 
nerva Library series, furnish a welcome addition to ordi- 
nary libraries in Mr. Carlyle’s “ Sartor Resartus,” ‘“‘ Heroes 
and Hero Worship,” and ‘ Past and Present.” An illus- 
trated critical Introduction is given to these—the three 
best-known perhaps of the author’s works. 

‘Learned Men’s English: the Revisers,” by G. Wash- 
ington Moon, Hon. F-.R.S.L. (George Routledge & Sons, 
Limited), comprises in one volume the author’s two books 
of criticisms on the Revisers respectively of the New and 
Old Testaments. The Revision is now an accomplished 
fact, which cannot be undone; nor is it likely to be re-done ; 
but, those who wish to find fault with an edition of the 
Bible, from which much was expected but little has resulted, 
will find some good materials at hand in this work. Many 
of the faults here noted are only too real, though some 
may be mere hyper-criticisms. The whole book is written 
mostly in epistolary style. 

“The Drama of Empire,” by W. Marsham Adams, B.A. 
(Kegan Paul & Co., Ld.), is a pretentious work, the pro- 
mise of whose opening pages is not at all fulfilled. Itisa 
disconnected series of assertions and suppositions, with an 
entire absence of proof. Central Africa is made the site of 
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Paradise, and Egypt the cradle of the human race; Enoch 
is identified with “ anok,” the Coptic first personal pronoun ; 
Jason’s expedition is traced, through Argo and the Ark, to 
a small island near Meroe in Egypt ; Canaan is developed 
into C’hina, and thence China. These are but a few speci- 
mens of what a well-read and clever writer can descend to, 
when trying laboriously to make his preconceived theory fit 
in with facts and documents which really oppose it. What, 
too, is the major axis of a square pyramid ? 


Messrs. George Philip & Sons, London and Liverpool, | 


are issuing a series of well-got-up and extremely accurate 
“Companion Maps for Tourists and Travellers,” 28 inches 
by 22. The last numbers to hand—“ Russia in Asia,” and 
“Central Asia,” ‘‘ Burmah,” “ North sheet of India,” ‘‘ Per- 
sia’”—are fully equal to those already issued. The two 
last may need some alterations, from the newly published 
map of the Boundary Commission. The maps are in handy 
form, with rounded corners, strong cloth mounting and 
covers, very portable and durable, and have a copious alpha- 
betical index of places. 

In “English Vegetables and Flowers in India and 
Ceylon,” by Donald McDonald, Associate of the Royal 
Horticultural Society (John Haddon & Co.), the amateur 
gardener in the East will find much useful practical instruc- 
tion for the production of requisites for the kitchen and 
drawing-room. India, for this purpose, is divided into 
Northern, Central, and Southern, with an addendum for 
the Hills; but this arrangement seems to us somewhat 
deficient, as it leaves out the extreme North and the sub- 
Himalayan districts, which require special treatment. On 
the whole, this little work will be of service to Europeans, 
in whiling away a portion of the time of their exile, in a 
healthy and pleasant occupation for their leisure hours. 

We have received from Messrs. Luzac & Co. a Sanskrit 
monthly entitled “Usha.” It contains extracts from the 
Vedas, with careful explanations intended for students. 

“The India List, Civil and Military,” for 1891, just 
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received from Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., London, we 
find, as usual, full and exact, up to date. 

It is scarcely necessary to speak in praise of so well- 
known a work as Webster's Unabridged Dictionary; but 
Messrs. G. Bell & Son, London, furnish us with a new and 
improved edition which we can recommend as a most useful 
English Dictionary for the desk. 

“ Hadasseh ; or, From Captivity to the Persian Throne.” 
By E. Leuty Collins (London: T. Fisher Unwin). This 
is the Apocryphal Book of Esther, in the form of a novel. 
Such a work is foredoomed to failure, even in the hands of 
a master—much more, as in the present case, in those of 
one who is not master of even the elements of English. 
The number of grammatical mistakes is abnormal, in even 
these days of slip-shod English ; and words are often used to 
express what no dictionary gives as their sense. Those 
who pick up this book to while away an hour will throw it 
down in disgust before a quarter of that time. 

Those who know little about India, and are not fastidious 
as to the accuracy of their information, will find some pleasant 
reading in “ India Past and Present, Historical, Social, and 
Political,” by James Samuelson (London : Triibner & Co.). 
It consists of a series of essays rather than chapters on 
various aspects of India, written by that most fallible of 
earthly guides, a Tourist who does not even know that he 
does not know a country and cannot be an authority on it 
by simply “doing” it ina more or less hurried journey. 
It would be as tiresome as useless to point out all the 
errors in the work. There is a foul libel,—a general accu- 
sation of systematic extortion,—against District Officers, 
at p. 104, which the high character of the Indian Civil 
Service should have prevented even a Tourist from being 
deluded into. There is a slander against Noor Jehan 
at pages 92 and 93, which neither history nor tradition 
justifies. There are very peculiar views expressed about 
Ethnology, the position of woman in the East, and other 
matters in which the author can scarcely claim to be a 
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sufficient guide. The flippant tone of his remarks in 
dealing with the religions of India is not pleasant reading. 
The so-called National Congress has a chapter to itself ; 
but we are not given the all-important information, by 
whom those ‘1248 delegates” had been delegated, and who 
commissioned them to speak in the name of the “ Nation.” 
“The Life of Ferdinand Magellan” (London: George 
Philip & Son), by F. H. H. Guillemard, M.A., M.D., con- 
tinues the series of The World’s Great Explorers. It fur- 
nishes us with a very full and interesting biography of one 
of the most daring of Explorers and one of the most perfect 
characters in history, who has received as little recognition 
in after years as he did in his own days, The author has 
discharged his duty with great care and a full grasp of both 
the man and the circumstances of those days of gigantic 
enterprise. The book, in addition to seventeen illustra- 
tions, is enriched with sixteen maps, ancient and modern. 
Senhor Henrique Augusto Dias de Carvalho publishes 
“A Lunda” ete. (Lisbon : Adolfo, Modesto & Ca.) a number 
of documents to prove that Portugal has, and has had con- 
tinually acknowledged, a right of sovereignty over the terri- 
tory of Lunda and Muatianvua (Muta Yamvo), in Western 
Africa, near Angola, as against the claim made to those 
States by the Congo Free State. Senhor Carvalho seems 
to us to prove his point, as a matter of fact, up to and for 
some time after the Conference held at Berlin. But on 
the other hand, L’ludépendance Belge declares that the 
treaty between Portugal and the International African 
Association, of the 14th February, 1885, fixed the course of 
the Kouango River as the boundary between the Portu- 
guese and the Free State of the Congo. If this be so, 
which Senhor Carvalho does not deny, then Portuguese 
diplomacy was caught napping, and has by that treaty 
yielded its former rights; and further diplomatic action 
must be taken by the two parties concerned to define the 
just limits of the two States. Matters are further compli- 
cated by the fact that the Portuguese have exercised their 
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rights of sovereignty even after the date of the treaty on 
which the Congo Free State bases its claim; but the latter 
may offer the obvious explanation, that it was not in a 
position to take actual possession at once of the ceded 
district, which however it at once organized as the twelfth 
district of the Free State, and named “ Kouango Oriental.” 

“Outlines of Ancient Egyptian History,” by Auguste 
Mariette Bey, translated and edited with notes by M. 
Brodrick (Gilbert and Rivington). This book is a well- 
written translation of Mariette’s Apercu, a little condensed 
in parts and with a few additions in the way of notes 
necessitated by the recent progress of events. Notice is 
also taken, by the translator and editor, of the discovery 
of the royal mummies at Deir-E]-Bahari. The author 
may be congratulated on having made an important work 
accessible to a large class of English and American readers 
by an unstrained translation written in an easy style. 

We have received from The Theosophical Publishing 
Society “ Nature’s Finer Forces,” by Rama Prasad, M.A., 
“The Yoga-Sutra of Patanjali,” and a little book entitled 
“Gems from the East,” being a Birthday Book of the 
T. S. The first-named work consists of a number of 
ably written essays, with translations from the Sanskrit 
of “The Science of Breath and the Philosophy of the 
Tatwas.” It first deals with the Tatwas ; and the theories 
—or truths (?)—enunciated, cannot fail to be of the 
deepest interest to all “thinking” men. Those especially 
who study the modern development of physical science 
without becoming narrow-minded, self-sufficient, and dicta- 
torial in proportion to their reading, will find a special 
interest in the book, as they will discover, fully developed, 
in these extracts from the “physicists” and “ scientists” 
of old, many of the most recent scientific speculations or 
foreshadowings. The Yoga-Sutra of Pantajali is translated 
and commentated by Manital Nabhubhai Dvivedi; and it is 
a very suggestive book indeed, especially as excellent notes 
and full explanations follow every aphorism with unvarying 
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regularity. Knowledge acquired through translations, is, of 
course, not so reliable as that derived directly from the 
fountain head; but every one cannot learn Sanskrit, and 
translations of the kind before us are of inestimable advan- 
tage. We advisedly say “zx,” because there is another 
—an unkind—way of translating ‘the sacred books of the 
East,” by interpretations evolved entirely from what may 
be called “the inner consciousness” of some learned Pro- 
fessors, based upon badly translated fragments gathered 
at random from the ruins of what their own sacrilegious 
hands have destroyed. We recommend the book to all 
students of philosophy, of whatever school, who are accus- 
tomed to look beyond mere literal and external meanings. 
The introductory remarks of Professor Dvivedi too are by 
no means the least interesting part of the work. The 
“Gems from the East,” compiled by H. P. B. and illus- 
trated by F. W., would be a Birthday present no less 
acceptable to people of culture generally, than to members 
of the Theosophical Society; and the contents, of ‘ Eastern 
Precepts and Axioms,” fully justify the title. 


We acknowledge with thanks Dr. Hermann Ziemer’s well-known 
“ Jahresbericht ” (Calvary, Under den Linden, Berlin); “ Le Régime Pa- 
triarcal,” by Victor Dingelstedt (E. Thorin, Rue de Médicis, Paris), 
which we hope to notice in our next; “La Science la Robe au Vent,” a 
cleverly written book on the Christiania-Stockholm Congress—or debauch— 
by a well-known Orientalist who was there (E. J. Brill, Leyden); “Through 
Gaza Land,” by P. Gillmore (Harrison & Son, St. Martin’s Lane, London), 
which seems an interesting book of travel and adventure ; “ A Catalogue 
of the Japanese Paintings, etc, in the Burty Collection” (E. Leroux, Rue 
Bonaparte, Paris) ; “Statuts des Juifs D'Avignon,” by Isidore Loeb (Cerf 
et Fils, Versailles), and a most interesting little book by the same author, 
“Le Juif de Histoire et le Juif de la Légende”; ‘Science of Ethics: its 
Nature and Source,” by Prof. M. N. Chatterjee (Tribune Press, Lahore) ; 
the latest issues of the “ Polybiblion, Revue Bibliographique Universelle 
(2 & 5, Rue Saint-Simon, Paris), which is one of those ¢hesauri of informa- 
tion that can be found only in France; a similarly valuable work, the 
“Bulletin de la Société Académique Indo-Chinoise de France” (E. Leroux, 
Rue Bonaparte, Paris); and last, but by no means least, an important 
work, “ Sculptures et Inscriptions de Palmyre,” by D. Simonsen (Th. Lind, 
Copenhagen). 








